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ANALYSIS OF BHAKTI 
By 

Dr. Prabhatchandra. Chakravarti, M.A., Ph.D., 

Premchand Roychand Scholar, Asutosh professor of 
Samirit, Calcutta University. 

Before proceeding to bring out the difference between 
emotional and formal aspects of Bhakti, we propose to preface 
the present article with a short analysis of Bhakti. First 
of all, the cult of Bhakti seems to be of great antiquity in 
this proverbial land of religions. Evidence as to the 
progress of Bhakti movement can be traced in the 
philosophical discourses of the Upanisads. The Mahabh§rata 
in its main feature is a record of this movement. The cult of 
Bhakti bears a purely Indian character and might be claimed 
as a genuine product of India'.s spiritual culture. We have, 
therefore, little regard for those who have discovered distinct 
influence of Christianity over the Bhakti-cvlt of India. 

An instinct of reverence and devotion to the Highest 
and the Greatest or, more properly, faith in the goodness of 
God, is supposed to have inspired the performance of sacrifices 
and rituals among the primitive people. All forms of 
religious worship and sacred communion with God were 
prompted by a devotional impulse. Bhakti occupies a unique 
place in the sacred path of sadhana, ; it is required to be 
cultivated by all seekers after God, by all mystics and 
devotees. Without Bhakti one cannot aspire to rise to the 
lofty plane of Brahmavidya and thus attain the illuminating 
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knowledge of the Supreme Being. It is truly observed by the 
ancient 

^ ^ fl^T ^ I 

Svetas'vatara, 6. 2S. 


BMMi, jmm and Jecm'ma are the three distinct paths of 
spiritual discipline practised in India from time beyond 
recollection. BhaMi, as we generally know, has its gernnis 
embedded in the human heart. It is a sacred impulse 
that rises from within, nourished by closer and closer associa- 
tion with God and terminates finally in total self- 
effacement. 

What, then, is BhaMi ? Let us start with those 
treatises which have attempted to interpret the doctrine of 
BhaMi. BhaMi has been defined in the BhaMi- Mi-namsa as 
‘extreme devotion to God.’ 



gapdilya-sutra. 


The word devotion {amtraga) is here used with the implication 
of selfless attachment to the Highest or, to one’s loving 
object of adoration. Devotion carried to its extreme form 
is often attended with total absorption and self-annihilation. 
BhaMi is, therefore, strictly divine and brings with it eternal 
flow of joy. We are said to he devoted to our wives and 
children, but this devotion is so grossly selfish and secular 
that it does not exhibit any ennobling features of BhaMi ; 
worldly attachment is embittered by selfish considerations 
and is shorn of all sweetness that makes BhaMi so agreeable. 
Affection or devotion may develop into BhaMi only if it is 
fortunately turned to God, the be-all and end-all of life. 
The aphorism quoted above makes it perfectly clear that 
BhaMi by its very nature comprehends God as the supreme 
object of love and regard. 
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Narada defines as ‘intense love towards God.’ 

Narada-BJiakti-sutra, 2. 

As is quite clear, the two definitions speak in the same 
strain by laying emphasis upon the intensity of devotion as the 
salient feature of Bhakti. By using the word preman instead 
of anuraga, Narada has indirectly shown the climax to which 
devotion may ultimately reach. Devotion or attachment 
culminates in the long run in Love. This is quite in accord 
with the course of development pointed out in the 
Bhaktiraslmrtasindhu. Rupa Gosvamin, in his analysis of 
Bhakti, has beautifully shown the gradual stages through 
which faith passes and finally manifests itself in the shape 
oi preman (love). We must remember that unshaking faith in 
God is the first and foremost condition of Bhakti. No faith, 
no devotion. This is also true of knowledge. Aspirants after 
knowledge cannot also do away with faith : 

I 

— Gita, 

That iraddha has to be cultivated prior to the develop- 
ment of Bhakti, as an indispensable accompaniment of 
it, has been repeatedly stated in the Gita : 

As to the real aatmre of BkaMi, it is held that absolute 
devotion to God is in itself a source of perpetual joy. Narada 
has characterised Bhakti as amrta (nectar) with a vie we to 
impress the fact that ‘devotion to God’ leads naturally to a 
state of immortality by removing all kinds of pains consequent 
upon births and deaths. A true devotee knows no pains but 
lives in a world of perfed; joy and enjoys celestial bliss in 
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the kingdom of God. All his longings and hankerings 
are satisfied once for all bj the ambrosial touch of 
Bhahti. 

The definition of Bhahti suggested by Eupa Gosvamin 
is also worthy of notice, though it is more or less 
sectarian on the very face of it. By the highest form of 
Bhahti he understands only devotion to Krsna and makes 
Bhahti entirely detached from, and independent of, knowledge 
and action. 


The author of the Bhakti-rasayana has dealt with the 
problem of Bhahti from a purely philosophical point of view. 
He is, we must remember, the same as the author of the 
Advaitasiddhi, a celebrated work on the Admita school of 
Vedanta, It is curious enough that an ardent advocate of 
Advaitism, like Madhusudana, could have come forward with 
his intellectual equipment to defend Bhahti as the highest 
desideratum of life and to bring home the equality of Bhahti 
with knowledge. To this dialectician Bhahti is a kind of 
mental state (vrtti) in which the mind, moved by an ecstasy of 
love, assumes the shape of God. 


i 



His definition of Bhahti runs as follows ; 


’R’TOt H 


It means that Bhahti arises when the mind is so trained as 
to be constantly fixed upon the Lord. Bhahti is thus a 
continual and undisturbed flow of the mind— a sacred current 
always running to the ‘Ocean of Joy.’ The Bhagavata has 
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compared the never- failing flow of BhaJcti with the currents 
of the Ganges. 

Constancy of meditation is the seed out of which grows 
BhaJsfi. 

Madhusudana has also shown how the mind of a devotee 
is softened or melted under the influence of Bhahti. 
Intensity of devotion serves to soften and expand the heart. 
BhaJcU acts like a magician’s wand which, by its mysterious 
touch, removes all hardness, moves the heart in divine joy 
and transforms cruelty into melting tenderness. 

The most authoritative works on the subject of Bhahti 
are the Gita and the Bhagavata. All later treatises dealing 
with Bhahti have largely drawn upon them. The Gita has 
not only one chapter under the caption but is 

permeated ail throughout by the great ideal of Bhahti. 
‘Devotion and self -surrender to the Lord’ is the keynote 
of the Gita. It has particularly shown that four classes of 
people are found to adore God. And among the votaries of 
Bhahti those constitute the best type who dedicate everything 
to God. 

The Gita makes no secret when it postulates the 
supremacy of Bhahti. It is held that the study of the Vedas 
and the practice of asceticism cannot place within our reach 
those things that are attainable by pure devotion alone. 
Concentrated devotion is said to be the only thing that is 
necessary for having a positive vision of the Lord. 

mxi i 

Gita XI. 64. 

Saipkara explains amnt/a bhahti as that form of deep devotion 
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which never turns towards anything but God. An ideal 
devotee, according to Samhara, is one who by all his sense- 
organs realises only one thing, mV,, God. 

The last verse of the eleventh chapter has been 
interpreted by Samkara as one that gives the substance of the 
whole Gita in a nut-shell, viz., the means of gettitig final 

liberation (?r^f 

l5if r. IT. ^ « 

It is quite evident from the above verse that one is directed to 
oultivate selfless devotion to God for the sake of reaching the 
highest goal of life’s journey. The expressions matkemnakrt, 
etc., should be treated as natural attributes that go to qualify 
a bhakta. It is a hhakta and no other type of religious 
aspirant who attains the Lord in the true sense of the 
term. A devotee of God is said to be one who adores God 
with all his heart and attention 505 |t»PIT 

The Bhagavata gives us an elaborate interpretation of 
Bhahti. Bhakti is here spoken of as a natural or spontaneous 
attitude of the mind that grows without any cause (animiifa) 
or preconceived motive (Bhag. 3. 2. 5. 32-33). ‘Devotion 
to Krs^La without any motive whatsoever’ is here held up 
to be the best form of religion, 

*0 4 ti# q€t *3^ 21^ I 

The Bhagavata has all along attempted to bring home 
the superiority of devotional attachment specially as was 
esiMted by ffiie milkmaids of Vyndsvana, Their love was 
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so pure and intense that the Lord had to belittle BEimsell 
before it. 

^ qr^ts^ fsi^c^qreprt fsnqrpTfq qt I 

m fiTs*i3i5i qfeTi mw^ II 

This was in all vividness the triumph of Love. It transcends 
the bounds of knowledge. In the Bhagavata, has 

been accorded a more sublime place than knowledge. It is 
emphatically stated that God is attainable by Bhakti more 
easily than by knowledge. 

SIFT I 

wiMTTcrrf??'? » 

Eamanuja, as he has revealed himself in the Sribbasya, 
seems to have been a devotee of the vaidhl path. Though 
a Vedantin of great reputation, he was an ardent advocate 
of BJiahti. To him Bhakti was the best part of knowledge. 

Love and devotion are found to have the same connotation 
in Bhakti literature. Things to which we are devoted are 
really worthy of love. In the following verse of the 
Visnupurana the word P7hU is substituted for Bhakti : 

5IT ltfh^5!WFIT I 

It is held that there can be no Bhakti without devotion 
and no spiritual enjoyment without love. Devotion ultimately 
manifests itself in the shape of Divine Love {pi'eman) which 
is the highest desideratum of one that cultivates Bhakti in 
preference to jnmia and karman. Neither the knowledge of 
God nor the performance of pious acts can bestow this 
blessing upon a devotee. Easier is the path of Bhakti ; 
it brings a devotee into closer relationship with God. 

We are often confronted with the puzzling question: 
do knowledge and devotion conflict with each other ? 
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Our answer will be in the negative. There is, to speak the 
truth, interrelation between the two, one supplementing the 
other. Though knowledge has been emphatically proclaimed 
to be the direct cause of liberation from the coil of mortality, 
Bhakti, as we find, is not at all antagonistic to knowledge. 
There are some who maintain their mutual dependence 

Both lead to the same destination. A 
state of perpetual joy is attainable by following either of the 
two paths. The Bhakti-sutras and the Vedilnta-sfitras are 
in agreement so far as the ultimate object of devotion and 
knowledge is concerned (of. and 

Though ^amkara unfavourably criticised the doctrine 
held hy the Bhagavatas, he was at heart not opposed to 
Bhakti. This will be quite clear from a study of the hymns 
he addressed to Gaftga and Srividya, Moreover, he had 
genuine belief in the grace of God. R f- 

-under Ved.sQtra, 1. 1. 5.) 

Now we tiwn to the classification of Bhakti. The 
Bhagavata has spoken of nine different forms of Bhakti : 

=5t5f’«!r I 

^ 11 

, ^ L*> j 11 "_|-I r ill . 

^ piSTmrJT R'wT 1 

All these, on minute analysis, are reducible to one, viz., 

self-abnegation (atmamvedana). Intensive devotion demands 
that a devotee should surrender himself completely to the 
mercy of God. A true devotee loses himself entirely in the 
intensity of his love. To love God without any earthly 
motive is the highest form of devotion. Selfless devotion 
to Visnu is said to he so powerful a thing as to render a 
devotee competent to attain nirvdita. 

: . Vi^nupuraria. 
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Jivagosvamin in his Bhaktisandarbha has made, in 
pursuance of the Bhaktivada, a comprehensive and minute 
analysis of Bhahti. He starts with the proposition that 
constitutes the main thing to he cultivated by a 
devotee. A devotee is called upon to get himself completely 
devoted to Hari by giving up all kinds of religious practices, 

<5iwr 

•9 

The path of Bhakii is pure and simple. It has also been 
shown how Bhahti brings with it a good deal of satisfaction 
to the mind. This is why Bhakti is so earnestly cultivated by 
those who are sincerly attached to Vasudeva. 

^ ^ ^ tn^FFIT I 

It is further stated that the cultivation of Bhakti is not 
as painful and thankless a task as the performance of ordinary 
works of life ; it is always accompanied by pure and heavenly 
joy. This leads us to the conclusion that one should ex- 
clusively cultivate Bhakti even by relinquishing religious 
actions, knowledge and aversion to all earthly attachment. 



Jivagosvamin seems to have faithfully reproduced the 
view inculcated by the Bhagavata when he attempts to 
impress upon us the dcmination Or supremacy of Bhakti over 
knowledge and action. Knowledge and action are said to be 
of no use, if they are not conducive to Bhakti. Knowledge 
loses all its charm, if it is not accom pained by sincere devotion 
to God. 

-siTW wsfm ^ 
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The author of the Bhaktisaadarhha has iriven ns several 
classifications oi BhcMi, namelj, sitchlha, ctniamnijri, JMtna- 
nzUi^a, vaidM, rdffanuga, sadhanatniika, etc. Airain, it is .said 
that all kinds of BhaMi fall under two clas>es, namely, suddha 
and cmiddhd. 

fw ^mw. r 

Stiddhd is the purest form of devotiou attended with the ob.ser- 
vance of sacred rituals. BhaMi is called fiiii urn nr/d when it 
enables a devotee to realise the exi.stence of (Ind (Krsna) in 
all things. /da««?Knsh'<7 is cultivated by one nho strives after 
final emancipation {kuhahja) ; and kanurtmi^rfr liy a spiritual 
aspirant who seeks to attain BhaMi alone by his actions. 
There is another kind of known as 

which comprehends both knowledge and action. Then we 
come to the main divisions of BhaMi, namely, vaidhl and 
rdgdmigd. While the former is generally inspired by 
scriptural injunctions or knowledge, the latter is characterised 
by a deep devotion to the Lord. 

%% i ?j;a[ an^f^feir iiaif^?Tr i 
?r3 i 

Haga or deep devotion manifests itself in various forms. 
It is said to be infinitely superior to all varieties of BhaMi we 
have referred to above. 

?/ ^ 

I 

>: ■ Edgamigd BhaMi has been accorded a unique place in 
ihe Bengal school of Vaisnavism. Jivagosvamin, a rc'sourceful 
epresentative of that school, has not only strongly advocated 
jh cause of ragdnugd Bhakii but has laid great empliasis 
its supremacy. He has even gone to the length of 
ikying that one should pursue this type of Bhakii being 
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regardless of either knowledge or ignorance. Gokula, the 
mystic land, is held to be the only spot under the Sun where 
the purest form of devotional love made its appearance with 
all its divine charm and joy. 

^ Tpfc^'ct^jrr viMg i 

The author concludes his lengthly dissertation on Bhakfi 
with the significant remark that a true votary of Love should 
never disclose the secrets of his sadhana which he might have 
received from his Guru as a matter of grace. 

fl'g ^ I 

One should not, however, think that it was only the 
Vaisnavas who maintained the supremacy of Bhakti in all 
matters spiritual. The Saivas as well as the Saktas were 
equally alive to the importance and usefulness of Bhakti. To 
the worshippers of Bhakti is one of the three paths, nay 
the surest path, that leads to the final liberation of the 
soul. 

^ i 

II 

Devihhagavata, VII. 37. 

The Devihhagavata has shown Bhakti might be 

divided into three categories, sattvikl, rdjasi and 

tmiasl and touched upon the main teaching of by 

stating clearly that a true devotee gets himself naturally 
attached to God without having any ulterior motive. Regard- 
less of mukti as he is, such a devotee does never hanker after 
anything hut voluntary submission to God. He rests satisfied 
only with the pious service he is called upon to render to his 
moat beloved one. 
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Devibhagavata. 

A Ramaprasada or a Karaalakanta was not a lesser type 
of Bhaleta than the Vaisnavas. In the simple but soul- 
inspiring songs of Ramaprasada one will find the beautiful 
expression of a heart moved by deep deTotion to the Great 
Mother. 

In the later phase of A^ispavism we come across two 
kinds of Bhahti, namely, emotional or erotic and ritualistic or 
formnlar (vaidhl). Vaid hi is characterised by strict observance 
of prescribed rites and pursuance of a path sanctioned 
by popular usages and Smtrm, vihilQ ragannga does 
not at all depend upon religious formulas but consists of intense 
love that knows no laws and barriers. Devotion in its 
emotional form is a genuine outburst of the inner self which 
does not allow itself to be fettered by the shackles of rigid 
rules and customs. This intense form of love found its 
expression in the simple-hearted cowherd-maidens of 
Vrndavana. One who has dedicated all his actions and 
thoughts to God does not necessarily stand in need of 
observing any rules of human society. The celebrated sage 
Narada, Dhruva and others are said to have been the 
followers of the vaidlil path of devotion. 

The practice of ragamarga is beset with many difficulties. 
Very few of the devotees are allowed to pursue this exceedingly 
delicate path. One cannot take to this path without having 
a good deal of religious merit either in this or previous 
state of existence. We can hardly conceive of the intensity 
of love that prompted Jayadeva and Oan(|idasa to follow 
this type of devotion for the purpose of satisfying their 
burning passion for God. 

It is, however, often alleged that Gopis, who cultivated 
ragamgU Bhakti to its highest pitch, were absolutely devoid 
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of knowledge, that is to say, then* love to Krsija was not 
accompanied by a true knowledge of the Divinity to whom 
they were passionately attached. Their attachment was pure 
and simple, unstinted by any speculations, moral or religious. 
Some even have gone so far as to bring a more defamatory 
charge against them. 

All these allegations and charges are absolutely 

futile. They cannot stand. Want of knowledge could not 
minimise Dopfs ardour of love but helped to intensify it 
infinitely. What counts much in the supreme region of 
Love is the warmth of passion and not intellectualism. It 
is the nature of love that it always subordinates intellect to 
devotion. By the aphorism 

Sandilya has explicity stated that the milkmaids of Vrndavana 
had all their objects fulfilled even though they were 

destitute of knowledge. They knew the Lord to be their 

playful consort — the source of all joy and happiness— -but had 
no idea of the fact that Krsna was the same as the Supreme 
Brahman. 

Bhagavata. 

To sum up. BhaM% so far as it rests on faith and purity 
of the heart, implies a state of the mind. It takes its rise 
from faith in the goodness of God and is nourished by 
an ever-growing desire to be in union with the loving object 
of life. Extreme devotion to God does neither arise all on a 
sudden nor does it blossom through mere lifeless religious 
practice. It comes as the grace of God. is, therefore, 

divine and presupposes miragya (aversion to earthly 
enjoyments). One cannot aspire to be a hhahta unless 
he can rise above all earthly attachments and ignoble 
pemonal considerations. 
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DOHAKOSA 


WITH NOTES AND TRANSLATIONS 


BY 

PRABODH CHANDRA BAGCHI, M.A., D.Ut., 

Lecturer, CeJcuttsi University. 





PEEFACE 


Mahamahopadhyaya Haraprasad Sastrl was the first to 
discover and publish the Buddhist Dohas. But he failed to 
recognise its language as Apabhram^a and as his manuscript (or 
copy?) of the text was very corrupt he was not able to give a 
critical edition of the text. He published two collections of 
Dohas: one of Saraha and the other of Krsnacaryapada. It was 
left to Dr. Shahidullah to handle the texts more critically. In an 
admirable work, Les Chants Mystiques de Kdnha et de Saraha, 
he has compared the Apabhram^a verses with their Tibetan 
translation, settled their meaning and made a detailed study of 
their language. 

During my last stay in Nepal in 1929 I came upon an old 
manuscript of the Dohakosa in the collection of the Exalted 
Eajaguru Hemaraja Sarma and another fragmentary MS. of 
Dohakosa in the Darbar Library. The former MS. belongs 
to the 13th century and contains two collections, the Dohakosa 
of Tillopada and that of Sarahapada. The former is 
entirely new whereas the second is a very correct and more 
complete copy of the Dohakosa of Saraha already known. The 
fragmentary MS. of the Darbar Library is dated 221 N. S. 
|(1101 A. D.). It is therefore the oldest MS. of any Dohakosa 
hitherto known and contains fragments of two new Dohakosas 
of Saraha and a portion of the Dohakosa of Saraha already 
known. My edition therefore includes : 

(,i) The Dohakosa of Tillopada. The Tibetan translation 
of its ApabhramSa portion is found in Bstan hgyur^ 
Narthang edition, Vol. XLVI, pp." I36d-137(i.’ ' 
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lux Two Iragments of new Dohakosas of Sarata. 

'(m)' The Dohakosa of Saraha — MSS. A. — the text published 
by Sastri ; B.-— the MS. in the collection of the 
Eajagiiru ; C. — the MS. in the Darbar Library. 
The work of Dr. Shahidullah along with his 
collation of two editions of the Tibetan translations 
have also been utilised. 

(ia) The Dohakosa of Krsna. 

(a) The Dohas of Saraha quoted in various texts printed 
or in MSS. 

(vi) Apabhrariisa verses quoted in various texts printed 
or in MSS. 

I have been obliged to bring out this work in an incomplete 
fornoi for various reasons. But from the portion of my study 
which it has been possible to bring out it will be seen that I had 
the intention to make as much detailed study of the text as 
possible and to bring together ail parallel texts available at this 
stage for elucidating the meaning. A new form of mysticism 
is contained in these texts and we cannot possibly interpret it 
without referring to other texts of the same school. The plan 
of my work is therefore different from that of Dr. Shahidullah 
and it is my intention to insist on those aspects which he has not 
treated. 

This work was sent to the Press five years ago. My studies 
in the meantime have helped me not only in improving the text 
but also in throwing new light on many of the obscure points. 
These have been included in my complete work which has been 
undertaken for publication by the Calcutta Sanskrit Series and 
vrill come out in course of a year. 

Septmher, 198$ 


P. 0. Bagcbi 
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[ftjFT j^=rf% ^ ^t] m\\ 

__ 

H ^ ^ > 

[TOI ^ |R»iH 

%f t w IT f^lft I 

few ^ ^TW wrcrft WRiW 

[tot wtw 5^ # ^nwf I 

mf^ 1^^] 

^ WTW5^ ^ w wwi: I 

||W ^ TflW ’If TOTTS? 
ferafew W?W HS^LH 


8 




^ t frr 11^ ®H 
Iff fi ^ ’fa?: i 

mw. 

m fl OTi: wfe: ^I’iT « 

^scrmit lit #wr ii^i^ii 


[^ JTfTlf f?Ff fiPiP’] 

. *N ’"1 

LPTOfl ’1 TO W W j H^8H 

^ im la J#T( I 

m ^r€iw Tilt firf% w 


[2*]^ 

1%?? qT€tf% f^f^^i: H'RM 
f%?ifij^?ri5i I 
w ^f¥r tr?:iT^ u^n 

^T%"' I 

TOT f^^T!I lOT 11811 

f^TT fi irc 1 

ip liyill 

TO TU 1 

Tr^^rt%f% f% ft^ HW 

flfOT WrsTf?^ 

%fw f%*' TR 

55!! w TO T!! f%W mx I 

^ ^ fro ft TTf ^ 

Tff 1 

TO ftrinifi: 


i 




TO wm fllfK i 

m mr^ fkm 1^ H'^ 

mm^m0 ^ ^^!#t 1 

fi^ rifiim w \\\\\\ 

^ mw \ 

# wtf^x iiTO ^iiff fmjm wx'^w 

^ IW ipi ^f T I 

m ^ m wit \\\^\\ 

w:TO^f^^wi 

’'SI Ti^x ’'ss^ wsm^ i^’w ip: TOi I 

^ ^ ^ ^ mm fii^rf^ \\\m\ 

«rs ___„ •^- iT*^ ' 

^ ?T T TWn 


mm wscf% mm tot \\\i\\ 

mi ip: ^ \ 



ft % ftr^ UTO< H5^HI 

cfrT q^lR^ TO "fW rp'lfSSI m \\\L\\ 

Tjf ^ TOf ’m qmwfft m ^ ^ Hs^®K 


[2"]f% ?frf ^ \\\\\ 

TO in: ^ Tmi i 

TOf fit f^(snf% \\^\ 

'555^'^% I 

W ^ #tjf3 ft;^?: TO%*' H^H 
^ lit %m: I 

wn TO*f w^ ¥r (1811 

TO ^ ^1 

isr^ \m 

nr ^x I 

^TTf%^ WiW 

^ iir ^ 1!! ftic I 

^Kf'ff IP 1!! Hv^ii 

flpHTT^ f ^ W 1^ l?% I 
tf mWK If IFll 

TOPjft ^ w fP^piff?: ft^er i 

^TO ^ ^ ftw m\ 


m ips^n^^ mfm^ m ^ rm\ 
wm^ TO w ^sfT ?rwi^f t 
# WTO 1% rfW litf i^^ii 

wff fm^ w[ f%w^m ^ \ 

r *'-, , „ , „ ZXn .r'r;-i ---r' 1 it 

w ?r^TlW li 


^ Colophon :— 5iTO?r ^T#€l: ii€l 
ircstiiT^ trt%^-f%ft-f?iTm'?5^%rff I ^mi ’srmw 
j n^tiraw 1 «(?n 




■" — 

IT ^ I 

xr^ tj- ^ ^ n^ii 

irft [xrrft m ^ i 

^xgssfr « 

TO fttf I 

^srfw m\ 

xr^ f%^!#t iTO W I 

t) 

fir#¥ 1 

iw m\ 

ftl5^ XI ^r^HTT II 

mfr ^rft ^n€t i 
^TXirff lift WT =siTft II8II 
TOXff ^1 
^ ^ it 


^ I 

\m\ 

^ irf^^ W* i 
mw^ Ilf ■'3 T|t1%^ W h 
• < i^^f % I 

^wi! wrfw ?ft^ ^iw* ii^it 

npuT w 11% HT Iwr^i I 
wfqi f'y 1%f% wr i^fT f^rw? 

[wf i 

’fK ^ ^trf i^*? k^h 

^ wm: mm f%f^ ^ m^ \ 

effT’cft^ mm m mm: ^ m^. m\ 

^1.1^ ^ I 

^5^ m tl3off^^ WS ^ 

^ ;5?TO mmm mil \ 

rnn^mmxniiiivn 

# . # * HUH 

# # # huh 

[iw wfl' ^ f%S5{HU 3fff^] 

m mm ^ S' huh 



^ ^ i 

TTTW Tif ^aH?[ ^T^T I 

f¥^ fm ?nTOt wf I 
afts^ f% ^ ^ 

^gflT ^T^troa?? I 
# ^ ^^(W% H 

^ ^ mT \ 

wViTw 

^ Wl ^ ^ ^ I 

w ^m] MK^ir 

^ ^ Ti^ 

f%f%^ H 

^ [Wl] ^ ^[Tf%^ ^t€' I 
^ ^ \\\^t 

if Prft^ ^73^^ Tf%^ tt 

^ W? ^ I 

iro:] f% 1^ II ^£-11. 




^ WK JT 11 

[f%^] m \ 
ww ^ iiwwm mn\ 

^raf 

' .; ^ • 

?!iT wr jwm: r 





ifw ^ ^ I 

^ ^ wm wwi^ m w] imh 

'^nr^ ^ ^ w ^f^ssrni i 

TTf ¥r ^WTfT^ 515^ tpc wm 

^ ^ w # ^ t 

^(^rf% fiOT 3Tr TO ^’i?:] IRSI 

^ IT^ ^ ^-^5*?FfT I 

¥T 'ft Iff TOf% ^ H'RS-H 

^f% HTT TOrft w?r ^ ^ \ 

wf % WT JTTnff ^f%f»cr ?5r ^?: 

TT I 

T b^] ^ H 
pTfT ftr3%* WIT I 
fWJT w^ w^ f?iw^ % 

WTW iTiw f% =^TfT wiiT I 
iTiWTwr^ t%%fT wiC II 

•n® 

^PCTf^-3(W^ ■^WTf ^ I 

TO TO ^ ^ m^{\ 

WT WTWR I 

xi^ WT WIWW ftwi^ I 
f^mm w (1^88 



' : ' .. | 

’^rtWTO ^ TTfr ! 

^ / . • *\ 

fm iRRr ^fF® in ^ it 

Jiw «ii wsr fawft Hst I 

Hfl fm^ mjT ^f%w fif% m Hf ^11 


wfm^ ^ ttf ’^1 

f^WlI 'Si^*' I 

^pipr mm. ^ « 

JP5^ ^pig IHlW I 

^ iW ^ =SITf%^ \\^L\\ 

mm: ^f»i^ ^ fi?: 

xrrfTO?: TOrftsBitw usoH 

?T hs^h 







^ ^ 

^^mfh ft ^fT ^ ^ftpftff ^ ft ffT m'RW 

^ ^ fti^^ 3Ti: I 

mTw^^^ ft^ft^ TTf -tr^f: m^w 

^^FSHT ftl*^=f I 
^353 ^ wm^ ^ ^ n 
^ ^ TOWf ‘ 

?n H^Jrr^R? •qf%=^^^ 118811 
^ Tm km i 

^¥it €t fiT \\^H\\ 

THU 'TOJnil ^ fff ip: I 

rl^'" WW 3r^ ’IITJ ^ 118^11 

1 i JTfnwT^ I 

rl^ TOir ^WKf% vj^ i ^5^ ft^ror \{2'm 
W^ TO ^^TO ^WT I 

tfT-^^ft^^ im ttI ^ ^ H8HI 

Wff tftro ^ WWTf ^ H8L(1 

wm OT wr?: wf i 

^ ft^ kmm wm ^ ftrfftF^ H°\\ 

'5ft w) { 

^mm wifk m mfm iw \n 




m wl ^ wm ^ ^ \ 

^-3pf ^sisrwri n^ mm 

lit fmm [ipc] i 

¥r ITT^OTf Wf-^ Hff ifpjf 

I 

: 1^ ^ -g-^^ li ;■ 

f%5r flaffgsRc ^ ^WIT I 
y W:ipjl|R «» 18 H 

^1 5pr| wf I 

’irnsww 3 sitoC \ 

mmK jf \mii 

^ wjlf %?r^%f% I 

^ li®R8r *fl'llf%"fT HfiTO tfr 

^Ttfif^xr flwtTf^ fm f%w ^ i 

^ 111: ^ iW'dn 

HI 'sriHif Hi ft H Ti ti 

€r ’tpcSm ^mg i ffe i ii^ I 
li*TTf^ 1%fr ipj! 




wwm ^ ^ \ 

fif¥ w[ u 

?Tff Jm \ 

H# 11^ «»i£-H 

^ ’SRxtrf^ tR: i 

m f% ^TT^ » 

tOT?: ^ "issn I 

^ 5^i!rf% Hssrr iif °ii 
^irs ^ ^ 17^1^ R i 

itw 11 
^ RiTfrir i 

^ Rl#€t 

’ST? 

’ll: nfliit 3'^ « 

5t!i^ ft 5^ ^ wm 
^"3: ?p ^11 f% I 

mm Pfi Rf wit II 

^ TTfR" '^<wir€ I 

^ ^ ^ Tnfw Hf IM 

^ Rw RfOTi: I 
^31^ 'to: w m 





iwt I 

m fkm o ^8H 

flw I 

Hrftr M f% II 

tN, jT'"'- ,. • ■ 

fim ip^ ^roix I 

fiF€ ^11^%'' ^if? fWTT myii 




FWTW^'JT ^ ^ 

#t?!I ^f?; 

W^ ft cTtT ft I 

W cTW ft W ^ Wr K'O^II 

f I f^ ft^-^r?r ft'^rft ft^ir 

^ ipn^ ftwfT ^ tift^ to: u>e>8U 

^wf%* ^ ^^ 31 ^ifr rlf¥ WR fticTW I 

f^'l^-JTfT ft WcTF imH 

ftW fti^Frfts TO! (I 

qftg^ ^iftnR WTf%^ I 
^ ^Tf%^ H'Sf II 

1JT ft 5Rf ^ ^TOC I 

€f m ’cto: imii 

^TfTO I 

^ ■Clft JTfT^ OTT II 

^ I 

^tT ^ tRlft mft^ ll'^^H ; • 


% If wtm \ 

TOf Iff \^Li\ 

^ptrf wd ^ ^ ^ I 
'STc ‘lore 'TOlt tl 

^ ’liiT ifjf ^ 1 

snftt" IRC iftfTO TOT IF°tt 

m %mx w^ ^ i 

«t.^H 

TO>5 ’ilfT TOf I 

fipcm » 

'■■ <9%, 

#**** ^ 

TOJ-^r^-ITf TO 15 fi^TO I 

, . . . ■ •>,© ■ . 

TO m JFf H 

TOT ^^PJT t#f ^srfiWT I 

TO^ ^ Hff f% ^TO: #tI%^K IF8II 

totw^it^^"' T^TftTOTOT flror r 

f^%i^ftTOf%i?f xrffroriF^^^ 
fror ^ RR-?lPti ft% ^Tf%TOf r 
i T^ g s(T f%C ^iwTt: Imfm ^W%-TOr if^w 
T^ 1^ f^wR ^TOc ftf ^fng ^mm » 

€1 Rt||%% #Tft ^’STTOi TOI #*^'011 

m^. 



fTR % fmmx w \\^h\ 

f%w mf%T fm wwm I 

=q^ 

E’^?'] ^5fkff f# I 
^ ffft ^T^;€r frf% 1# 11^5-11 

■ -.. ^ ’"V , - n - f^ i III . 

^X I 

m%x wm ^ 551:^ n^®n 

>?(%* 1^ iTTfi: I 

1^55’-^i^ ^TfTlt m%X II 
^ fm f?if%%"' w(x I 

mx wt #5f¥ ^ wsx ll^^ll 

wf^i 

^ W ■^TfT’^ 'ISJ f%f^ 3rn^lla-i^H 
Tlf^^ ?gT^f ’llJTf JTf W ^ \ 

m ^x 1^ ^ ft ^Tffir hl^h 

%ft W tt I 

^ n -mx^ ^ oa,8ll 

^ ^ if% ft i 

iptri’lt-xiTO w ^ ftir^ 





WlWWst {\^i\\ 

^^^^^k fWf WK^ \ 


TO W^'^W 


^xrfr ft=w frof ^ wm 1%^ if^ » 
TOiTfpgt m ^ wsraT f%f% «*-&« " 
ftfI5rTOS5 ^ tji3j fkmi I 


--. "' .. |Q - ^ < p K.. ;,.: ' fT-, , _.p . p ' .' ^ 

FltT tW3 w 

JTff^ f%W inij ^f%TO \ 

^ fm fm rirr fwft: to i\° \\\ 

*\,' ■ •n .,^**- . ■ . 

wr ¥T i<U35JR 5J ^iSl JT^=|- w \ 

Wi'^r f%TOf ^ 

^iKf% JT ^ H ^STf% ^ e!f% iPff \ 

f% w ifff f%B5{|i!ri,^o^ii 

ftf% Ihh t^i \ 

f^^-filTT-TOOT 1^0 8H 


Tff ft wm » 

^ WXim iT ^ ^ ITO f ^TO igr ^ 


mm ^ittR¥ {\\^m 

^ ^f%^'3 mm I 

W ^tHt tnCrTtRf TJf ^ftw m f^Tf ll^®'^n 

;pr ^ ’ll! 5Err? I 

fif% W5r 5i|^ ^ mx rrg trft^T?: ^ IK®^|| 
xrif^ fi^ W' w-tr^ I 

xj’^rfw ^T Hsif^ssri^u f^ii^^ojj 

^ -— , . . , 

W[ "Wm ^ 3W3i m m ^TT i 

^ ?sr^f ^ li VUH 

tnc ^vm ^ ftw^pur i 

xTf ^ m \\\\'R}\ 



- __ -N. ... r" __ „ ,„ 

*r3i^ ^ T^w^-wra II ^11 

■ ^ ■ . ■ ■ ■ *\P' ■ ^ ■■■■■■■ ■ .#r- 


inpn ’'TO ^ »Trf^^ I 

f^mm wd ft list) 

WSTT T^ wf% ifi^ tw ft ^ I 

*N. . ' , ■ ■ ^ • ■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ ' #r~v ■ ■ ,;■■'■■■ 

Wf-TOg TO IWH 

wi-mK ft^ I 

’i^3R[ TO^TT lift! 

TO ?rfrf5rT ft^ ^ ¥mf%^ i 

^ ^ mm TOW TOiw ii^n 
TOw-’sfKw-i^prrt TOf^ ’Tftro^ i 

TOW ^^K tTf ^Wf% 2 |ffT^ tlf ^ ^t 7 il’Cll 
f^fn ww WWW TOT TOW ft frrwf i 
TOW-wi ftroarft WT ’ifww'f m\ 





liW^f% ^PSTf ^ ifi^li^®:! 
^f%^f%^T lif%W I 

X ^ HUH 

t^-f irf^^rw?: i 

^ Tf?: t§ ^ i\\^j 

^ -rvr\X Wf W ^IT I 
tfw-l.f^^ ^^^ 31?: 11 

3?^ ^ 1^1?: I 

Htf^K ^f% IfT I 

1^^■^ ^^^ €w mx ^mifisT ^xlx iKsii 

Tjf ^ ^^35 W ^ ^l^i: I 

3^^ ^TWf -^wm f«:^r? ^t 3r^ ■qf^a^T^ myw 
^ ^^X ^ "^^XM wx^ I 

it m ^mx xkx^-^x "xm fk %^x \\\i\\ 

*-JL ' ..:.'A "'/ ^!;: .. — . ry„ jgv- -.. 

W ^ I 

f#|^ wm fqTRtTf^T ^ ^ 

mf{ mxxm ^m ^tt CTf-imf^ i 

\\\^\\ 

^31! i 

jr*. w\ *N, <>\ 

ti^T IT incimi^ w^ .. 


HI 



ippr i) 

m f«s!35jT^ ^fm^mT i 
^ jm mmM M^ri ii fmmj h5r«« 
ximjx ^ ^ wm \ 

¥Tf T 

iR[ wsf-ipfn-^^ mm U i 
^ ’mTFfTT wn %fr it 

f%ni!-ic^ ^•m #f li! \ 

WTf HI fl fn^HiT 

# inf HU ¥t ^iir^ triH i 

tOTfr WtfilH^ flHITT flf^T iR^H 

*S- ^’'- , 

m's^f \ 






TO 1! I 
iri: wh ii 

fro m ■gRf% n [ 

'm ir^w w'si^w 

mjf%^ ^w II 

<fT %€ I 

lTf% f% WV{T 111 fi IR^II 
W ifws ^-^^Tir I 

iT TO-^1! irr isr i 

€t=f nTf T jffif i^cTOirt 
f%TJT €F5 lTf%lff fH?T ^ fk^ 

^IT m ^ ^ir fro illi^H 




m m ^ rP|^*ffT ft^r i 

#ra Jra ^ng II 

11 

€t ^Tffr^ ^r i 

*1% m ^%f% ¥€rc iRf ^R II 

'w 

m 

« -JL i<*^- iTIl -«*. /*"• mtmmmZik - •JlL-Sk ^ 

Wl*ft I 

m w f% 11 

I. The doha Ik rjnoted in the Kriifisamitcatijd (fnl 155’’) 
as a citation from Snrahapada iS‘U'tih<tpfidaimjii-Hli(mi} in a 
very corrupt form ; »p| %ff siifl f Wf ^ I ^TfSTWit 

'Stfe’sr m ^ ll It occurs in our fraffmcnt No. II 

Saruha, verse 7, where the beginning of the secomi line is 
a little different : ^srrfim srq *•• {rinte p. 7). 

ft is partly quoted in the commentary on the Guri/m {^itniri, 
p. 63) “ij?! sfTtf ipf It is also attributed to Saralia where. 

See also the notes. 

n. It is quoted in the commentary of the CarySis 

(Sastrl, p. 35) from Saraha (tatM ca Sttrahapfidfih). The text 

is corrupt— ’51^ I ft 

... .. » ^ 

^ ^sparogf ws i 

III, It is quoted in the wramentary of the Gnryfis 
{3asM, p. 68) from SarahapMa {iaiha ea Smahapuda^} : 



IV'-" 

5fl ' 

nr3 w in?: « 

» 

^ ^T^i: H 

v; ', 

mi I 

a^i ^JlfT W 

YI 

1351 ^TTTf^ I 

if%- ffft^ ^?: 1^ ^ H 

IV This verse and the following, attributed to Saraha, 
occur along with a few other in the Subhasita-samgraha. 
Bendall has studied these verses with due reference to their 
Tibetan translation {Mmcon, 1905). I have here collected toe 
verses only which do not occur elsewhere. For IV and V see 
Bendall, pp. 32 and 75; Bendall’s corrections 1, 

for ^ of unnecessary. He restores the 

first word in line 2 as sfK^ which should be ^ it- 

V. Bendall’s correction of P«iatT% of the text into 
is unnecessary. These two verses, IV and V, occur 

in the Tibetan translation of the Dohakosa of Baraha. See the 

.noteh^i I i ' : i- 

VI. Bendall, pp. 36 and 77. 




VM 


I 

tTfW W f?? Wl 11% If ?■ It 

» %, ■ .iT" 'g^.; ^ 

I 

C I! 

^ pm 5T?ii“iin mm ^rfis!! "m i 

*N - *>\ /-X ■ ■ ■ ■■ ■ '•*.., '■■ ■ *"x ' ■ ■ 

¥!¥? i 5 !F'%ffi: ffn ITT It 
-IPOWl ^ I 


• .^::i- : ' _; .:- r'r: ■ 

T^ilTW-^lTIT’fT^ ITF?^ I) 
liw I 

X 

■mfm ’^-w ifwreT ti 

"VII. Bendall, pp. S6 and 79. Text, vvliich 

Bendall corrects as ^ . 

Yllf. Bendall, pp. 36 and 80 ; text, fip^ig', ^T fw I 

IX. Ibid, pp. 36 and 80, text, fiwsg, %«f wlticli Ik'nilail 
retains. 

X. Ibid, pp. 36, 81, Text, and for and iTf 

which Bendall retains. : 


XI 

31^?- f^T ’f I 

^]f% ^*f H 

XII 

iT iTf II 

XIII 

3!I fll 1¥ 11 I 

%^-i:f%^ 3jr3 ^ II* 

XL Ihid, pp. 36, 84, text, ^m%, for for f%» 

XII. Ihid, pp. 36 and 81, text ^n[f^, which I have 

corrected as I 

XXII. Ihkl, pp. 56 and 85 ; In the text it is said to be a 
quotation from the PraMndha of Sarahapada. Text, | 

* Besides these verses a number of other doh&s attributed 
to Saraha are partially quoted in different places of the com- 
mentary on the Garya, edited by Sastrl. 

(Page 43) 

( ,, /8) tjto:— 

( ,, 50) 

( „ 55) WtT#— 

( ,, 71 ) 

( ,, 7’2) ^ in oi’'sf~“ 

( ,, 72) wmi— 

( ,, 74) 

(,„ 75) 



ftfr =^=^1 * 

II ■' 

t?t 1^ iwr^ » 

’^ETf Wff H 

f^f ^ft JTnnf 1 

^m mK-m f^T ’Wiirf it 

in 

ti% ^ff fk^m ^Tff ^m \ 

It 

• cfif % ^ w irfTi|t^ I 

wrdff^niT u 

I. Sadhanamala, edited by B. Bhatfcachiiryya 11, p. 371, 

Sadham No. 180 of Sukla Kurukiillfi. Var. lect. firfl for 
Tf3i!Sit3t for tm for for J 

II. Ibid If, p. 387, Sadliana No 185 of the goddess Sukla 
Kunkulla. Tfie author of the Siidhana is Siddha Sabanipilda, 

III. /bid, II, p. 460 and 466 ; Sadhawfls ‘239 aud 240 of 

Mahamaya. The second Sadhana is attributed to the author- 
ship of Kurukuripada. In both the Sadbauas the verses are called 
VajragUi and are to be sung. Vaf, lect. p, for iratf%qr ; 


IV 



fwtws ' 

^ ^totw ft BiftBi fw JH Bn:i ft's ft 
>?5UR( t[ft^ ^Bra ^ ^sftf wiftl*iTi ft 

*(T Bit BOT ftHia I 

cb; ^raft^ ’B^ra 'sp^ ft 

BW ft w BPCft fro ^ 1 

^fiBftr ^Irfti ft^ 5f ftp " 


BJftt 'fSTBS [^] 'S’ftft ^ ' 

. jgBTf jpaft tf5 Bff ^ * 

,np 4,66 where the same verse occurs we have ^'' for -n#' 
p botk the line,, 2 and 4 ; and Bffir. tor r^ I On 
Vaimlti sea the notes. On p. 4^1. in Sadh=ma No. -4,8 o 
EeUa according to the UaMmiyMm we have tta first 
three lines of the same verse with the reading ^ for aw I 
IT Ibid n, p. 601, No. 264 BuMha-kapSlasya^smaruah. 
This is a sons to be sang in the secret sUdhana ot the four 

YoBinis (vwfflipftstTOWWB). I'or. led. tW^apR for?reTOt I 

Prawfor ftOT ! ware *0' W awgj for 

aw m for awSiai, ar^ to ft«i, to ^ , 

for ^ I 

V Hevajm-Tanlra, Oh. IV (XIV) ; the te^t 
estabhshed from three M8s.-(i) to . roy JossewrsB-P 
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ift^ IfX ^ $1 

VII 

^ otI! TOf% «?! #C?TTf%* i 

^Efpwf ei% ;pr-iinf% « 

tlifF-ftfir ^ 3 |f% If I 

TW 3 ^sp 3 r H 


Prof. Tucci’s possession — T ; (iii) in tlie Nepal Darbar Library, 
— D.—Far. lect. D. ; P. : D. T«W»!, T. ffrraw, P. 
l^rrST } The word after i?rRR is left out P. and wrongly copied 
as (D) and (T) ; The Chinese translation requires 

^ (see notes). T. w^, P. ; D. P- t ra t ^ fe , 

P. D. ffri, P. T. iTf, T. ^ grBrt, D. wscm, P. ST 

"VI. Hevajra-Tantra, loc. cit. ; the verse is partly quoted in 
the commentary of the Ganjacarya-vinUcaya (H. P. Sastri) 
p. 66— flT? ; var. lect. P. W5[ »TOrf wt 1% t ^ 

^spmm I ^ ?T§ ffmm ^ ^ « d. m% m 


\ 


T. TOf »?# ^ ^ ftrt I #f Iqfe ff ffl ?rg* 

'fTceiq’t IP? #5? II Gf. also the Buddhakapala-Tmtra-pikii 
by Abhyakara Gupta, Ms. in the Astatic Society of Bengal, 
(No. 3827), fob 24’' wm # 1%#^ ^ I wtf 

TmK ^ a 

yiT. Hemjra Tantra, ho. dt. ¥nf. lect.’-’B. 'm, D. 'gR|r, 
P. T. mm. P. P- D. 


"fl =^^Tf% 5T^ rRT fiw 5T ft^ II 

T’^^ft^ lf W If* I 

wf it^ #?W^ HT ^ flf^ II 

vni 

^ w JT!f ’I ^ m ^ f^psnw i 
TO 5RiTf^ tT^: ^ wm ii 

p. p. wm Tiw> T. °wi, f{f% ^ w^, T. 1^ 

^iTT^, P. ^E®cT% ^ D. ;^N f^f^ir g 

f^, T. ^(tm 1 'stff II f^, P- ^ 

w: f%fiT ^33f% g r>. WT^% sj^ 

T. ^^if% s[Rf^ ftruT ^3^, P. '^^5(% g^ g^iajs^i 

g^ ftfe i T D. «^fiig1% g^ gw g^%g, T, itg 

(^*4fici g gT gqi g^^ g^fg #g, P. ^ f%Fp^ g?rgqf g^ 
g ^^fg ^g, D. gx g’^t f^w gfgrR: fg^ gw%^ fig, P. 
gwrit fg^ gfgg-f fgg gifg g ffg, T. fm gfgcn^ 

fg^gfllrg^i 

D. ^[#gT^ gs gi '?g 3ng^ 1 f^, T. gt gi 

?g ^rgfg g^ fg'g i P. grat g? i 'fg grgfe If tw, 

D. gjf gtift %gfrg gr gfggr ^Hfff, T. igt?|t gr 

m wm fgf^ ’H, P- g^ gr wi i 

Yin. iTei)fl/rfl (Tatiiffl, Patala. V ( = XV). The same verse 
occurs in the Krvja-samiiccmja (fol. lo5a) as quotation from the 

Hevajra (fjg# fg^). P«r. lect. D. gr? g g^ g g^ lit gg 
gg m f^lg g!%, T. gitg ggt i g^g; gff gg gg gg |3i^H 



I'fW: wwm i 

^ f%fw 'ft fTW w =T fro )i 
Hft m ^TTf ffwr i 

ft H 

=^^rTr f%wi fnffrf i 
ITIfff fHfSf ¥rf%Hf%*JW I) 

r^ wt fififg i?Tf%^ I 

W mm^ trftRrt « 

iFf ?i f%%w Hff ^ ffTOr ii 


i'. '«tTf ^ fjft 3! iw> ^ ipr pwm I Arip.—^mt If ipfT 
Hf W l^lssiW I 

D. ff % tro? ^TOPj, T. ff ft iTOfr wrrff 
^ n? ^ ^BTOw, P. ^ ioiTiit iR ^ irqw, 
iFl ^ troi i|t cpf ^ irfTO I 

See also SUkammaU II, p. 383, Sadhana of Kwrukulla. 
TAe goddess is to be invoked by this gutha in the state of 
ecstasy (^ fpsf f 

IX. Hevajra TanirafV&t. IV (=XIV); KriySsnmuccmjaf 17h; 
Indian Bistorical Quarterly, Vol. VI, p. 394. D. spn#, 
T. ; B. fdhtyli, P. fiife j D. fiaff, T. j P. %ff ! 
D.-TO^fT, T.fRftfT, D.P.to, T.fi, T.#sfi. D.P. 
fqlipsrf, T. fcptf I 

B. "it j B. aRl%«BRf j D. • P.T. • D JWf f n% 


X 


' 

TOT-^rtT^-f TOR I 

i?TRf ^ftWITR WR H^H 

ftrssTprr ^ ^ TOnp \ 

w ^ TO?: Rn^ m 

^mK ws" fr RT fRH I 

¥i TOT TOf€r ^ %fiRr w f^ ii^ii 
f%w 'TO# ^ T^rf^^?: ttt^ i 

^W R^TTTOTff ^ ^W ’jff TO il8H 

f%TT ^ TTWr =^5^ ^ ^ w I 

^ €t Tl^’^TRW ^TTfH ^-TOTR ^ ||<1U 

D. ^sm, T. Trrt?J^; D- F. lErTtTOrf^, P. 

i P- P- Chinese ; D. j 

T. ^ ; P. % ; P.T. WlPr ; D. 5! v^, T. ^ P. ^ 

?nf%^; B. T. si^^, P.[*lTnf€^; D. fsrr^ ; 

P. B- B. ■rj^iMldt^ ; T, P, ^fTf%cr%, 

B. !^«5{TflcTOt^, T. P. ^PERlfw ; B. ?Rit, 

T. mmm, B. TO"?, T. P. ^ ; B. T. P. ?it%, 
<5[^^, T. P- 1 

X. These verse are quoted in the Kriydsamuccaya, fol. 19® 
(of my copy). They are iesGtihei b.s the Mahasamaya-gitikd, 
to be sung in the accompaniment of dance by the Vajrayana 
priests. The five verses invoke respectively the five goddesses : 
Nairatmya YoginI, Bocana, Mamaksa (called MamakI in the 
Hevajra), Pa^dnra (called Ounda in the Hevajra) and Tara— the 


m ^ if ^ i 

ir€ Ifpl l%f u 

energies of the five dftffrtw Buddhas. The text is very corrupt 
and the reconstruction is in many parts problamatic. Ms. — 

(?) I’l iRii tif Tf? % jrr^r ¥??? i ^ vfir 

St? 3fR 11 (^) # ?rff% ^ iwTiT mm i # 

?TT^? ¥r€l[ # (t) ’srw? user f%^f^ ^ it 

it tfw i?wft t% # it ^ i (s) 

uff wIh jt «ff^? w? I ^4 f 3 fw*t mm # rr% 

^5 11 (?) fsw ^ ??TO« ^ ^ w it ?rT i fSwit 

’TOHTff ^Ufrehut tpr H The third verse is quoted in the 
Sddhanmnala II,; p. 382 , Sadhana No. 183 of the goddess 
Kurukulla. Text as established by Dr. Bhattacharjya is : 
w’CfPti m it ^ ^ i tjit qwiwiigi t m 

%ffir %it I The variants in other manuscripts compared 
by him are: Tpi for ipfr, for fst^fewit, # 5 f for ^^[gr, 

litfor^pit, ?I?f^for wfeiti The first line of the 5 th 
verse is quoted in the commentary of the Garyas (Garfnjcanja- 
vinUcaya p. 70 ) as a citation from the igama : — mm l?i; 

XI. See the commentary on the Garyas^ (Sastri, p. 21 ), 
It is a quotation from the Bahi^astra ; Text m, ’*[#, 
i?rri i 



TEXTS AND COMMBNTAEIBS 



£ 2 ®'] * * * » * 




[^] W^STfROf 17ft I 5 

55R5r^ 11^(1 

cjn:%?r^i«?if^g[’irfTW iraw^ 

I I mm: i 

^ifrr: ifarlt-^cr-^-wi^-^rT^-^w: i [2”] 

I T^ wsf^w^ m »T%»Tm^w^ m i m^■^ 

^ \ ?jf? w^hr: ct^ ^ Tt^ 

^tiliaJWT^rWT'f — 


^iC ^ TO'f I 


JTRwrtt W ’^ri: sgjsmT- 

^?f?i wc% i >T5RW*: ^m- 

^2irawm ^ I m(\^^ ^iraEnf«f*i^ 




Mtf.— 4 ii 1 ?nn^rjig', 7 , ^f%#, 9. ’«im°. Hi ^ r 



ITTCf \ 

II ^ II 



' 4 gh<! M i ftff ^if % ^f^^ fsr«ff%*! 55«Eifira^%^ irnifiT i tiv<t^cet( 
^ [f?f^]*i-^-f5i^^FrsT5T irtaiJfrt— i i^Itsw 

Trar^ — ^ w - t 5!^si ^ ^ » 

^f|s=l f % ^K ^ W^ fif^i I 
'OTT^^ *7 T II ?w^ II 

-0 ^ [?T]*iftr fte ^ ^*i>ife^ T i: : M4miw ^r^-SR a wr 

fii??r i tTgrr ^|gf — git^i^ ^rl^fl’^: ^i: 

Tiiillr [?gT5?f]^tt[% araF[ ffa] t ’af5j[4“JsT^ f%'?f fgso^ 





I ^ ^ tt€r ’ftr 

)l ^ II 

fisrai riw*ra [^] i ?m 

^ ^sjit %5r I [fT^^w] [5^ I 

^ ^’WHr-'^tlfNt^'rTrT wm \ 5 

^ f% wml II B 

<7^ wa 31^ ssritgffrfww— 

cffTO^ ^^nmr*vF#ri II 

wf? I w ff^ t iT^sirt^iiTHT: q^srral lo 

51 Mq4lf? T I fd^qr^ *T»!r^ I ^q[5^wmT5^ fsf^^qrsciqf 

wfTf[^ 7^ cr^ sjRrfqqr^fqqqmrqr ^ i If^]^- 

dlsqdtqtqflT^— 

=lt^ ^#rf =siW I 

T^f ^«3rf% [JTTW w] II w% 11 15 

<^]t5T fq*ft fqqr^TOH iq^3frft W I ^ Tf 

fqq^ % [#]q»T: 3iTf*trqrr^^ vrstfiq i qT'qrfq ^ skI^ i 

^^n5tq*t-Tq^ H^fcrart^ H£.ii 

^ l?!if 

wm [^F«iP It 

I qi^-*‘[6'‘]-**^ qr qfwrq^fqppipgqnRWciT q fsiarr 
qR*<iqqfd I vr^ gq? fe r[^qwTO]: ^q fq^ q’t’ff ^ ^mqq; 


20 


n^ f^-mlmR i 

/ wwK [m] II 

^ ^ 50^ ti%(^ ^^jffT 1 ^ ^srsr^-^W [^ mm.{:] 

jRn ^ gqg^ f fi m ^ m'. fg^[frt"-—j«jw§ai 

5 [6^] ^t ^Tan W fli^ TO 1 ^ i«i^ fzftift»Tif^ ^ fg[gf^]- 

5R r^ qT ^ [: f^itsf?! i litsfi? ^wmsar ?f^ sr t 

cTWTf^WI^fwnf ^ fR?T¥— 

xn: ?r jtt^ ^ H" i 

f?ff^?!S^SI^TOWf^^TOi' 1^1 

0 ^fft qwan*!^ im asrrfet li^ \ fesalf i 

^ff^racgqri-fffxii^xit^igg wiT^ [7“] ?i^ gwt v(^^ wm: i 

fRT snr^: ^raftf^T^— 

fwm # I 


15 


i; Pwsf Hiswiltih; I w. 

^^lPi(ci4lt^-qtRnent.*i^<4^5f giJt^y* ^ I 5^ 13|Rr- 


f^«h«!Hil%d fro^ I FTS 

fNT% ?iT flradiT I w fggj^q^sfct %¥m#j#8fm[g€I [7’’] 
I cOTfgsft^chi^fq Bl^M1«f d ^ ^RilFrt 
’5Wi%iRf«niTiT ^3T^ ^i5?i?ri«!l; j TOH T g§l^*4i |i|ijr- 

«?i^B 


4. -m: 15. A. superflttstts^tieteeiff^ 



^ f% wm] ii f?5iTf% II 

wfT ^*if^ w. ^R^sfci qfwR?!^ fMr^f^yi^*Tm?rt 
^sftf fvjrfa I ?rT«RT^?i?i^^sn^ ^ tm pgat^: i ciiwr^’esr 
??t1^: ’pIssnwM# 

[w wsrf^T ir II 


^n%st ^rf%[sr ^:] 1%^:^: i m: 

»r^^ [w]w: i awrfirsnTR«t cr^wj w*if^f?r 

[lIS^] f% ^*Tc[ W^ ?71# I 

Wil 5?lTHffl^ ’flTs?m4 S^t ^UI?^ II 

^ ^ g 1 %wi%c|[ I 

^ f%«lf^ 5f ?T«5ef#sfcT [5RPTW: II II 
wi?^«5T2ratvrT^ 'w rr^ 

>m [«w] JRR?: I [s”] 

[(4=ti<il% II ?OT^« 


IT^ I ?im ^ 

1 i ^ T5t ^ -S 5i|I T^ ^ rlcl^^g Wfrfilfe | 

wm [w]w «r»raT5[i ^ wr^i 9^- 

*PR^] H*RT5[i w^ ^ sfTOi ^r?f^ 

;qt^[?Rr] I rm iRrfsr 

|ttjs^[:>jRKR[?^ II 

OT [«Wff]Rq\5R ’eriffs^ '^nf^suMf I 
4i)f»RT 51 ^ss4^ ^ .1 ^ 



3OT m ^ncft 3^1% I 

fl1%] It wf^n 

WR ^qqr^: ff< i f«r»! Tv— W^fftfe f=*<#Wiei%r ^ ?ra »3Tfe; 

qr^gqn 1 ?WT '^if— ^:o£P^ ^-qflM^lilt^ i 

55 ^^— iiftiw*ntv3 ’Bar^it w I HcpTW^’'!^ 

srrsspi:^ ^?r '?^ 1 rfWT'?TSRt4 f^’rf ^RSrtt fe[?T [9‘’]— 
sr f%^ sg ^ r^^sfe r f^ fqwr i 

I^]t^ ww: 1 fifWToranef ^f*i^ fWfiMrRiT [?wt]^«^ 

%[^]*jn— 

fTTI^ IT*^R?f I 

^ mi] w » 

m [f ^] 1 [^] iTir<?^<u ^ «i ito% i 
wwm I i?iT[?jnr^ l ^ 1 <Tp^-’aFf*3TOT 

wsm ^ wm I [^] [10“] ^arff5f«r5f«T»i^fd 1 ri^- 

»Tra%ST ^ wi^ scfd [llfhqT]^?J% I 

I 

[?lf^TO IT ^ %^] » WI^B 

gisT ^ *! sfflw^«» ; 

. ’srawmf ssraferi^i mi ^ [w^]^f%iqiTiit i TO T g K faa T g i 
— irr*9»^ 3«inf{ str !?i?p? [^]g-RiT5| ^m5| ^ ' sqrog 

20 ^ I fi^qr^— 


10 


15 


10. ?[%ST; 


12, 13, 14, ^ IS. s>TO'n aft 




t^^Tff ^ wm ’ctrt] a 

[lO**] ^ ^r^osn: I sf <*'tiom* i 

^^rJTTn?[^5T ^ UPRra I 

^ 'ssn^'ff I 6 

[H^s5n% Jr t II -^Tf^ II 

Wot[T 5! ir^TqRfflfiT ^ I mr%m f^urgrl;— 

iT^TtiT[^]frT^ wr I m ?mm ^ i to^icit tsarai 

I f5l5^ ^ I 

fl^ il%qT^[?llH]— 10 

[111 WP7T^-TOf% W=f I 

^ ^ ^rffT^C II ^11 

[irato^Jwftr: !y.^fH<*?inne'?j«+iif^ i m »tw i ?if? ?[?r 
[f^cf fln3i% sfTsr i fTWiftwt— 

f%r3T ^ J 16 

[f^ Wl ^ W] II 

m^fk^ vra?ifa ^ rwr 

¥^rTOi^ faiwf^ ^ I. *r[g ?rar gt] [ii'’] fii^ 

»T^ I ?raT ^tgpr f^— 

^olgr^ei:] I 20 

^ Iwm^ II 

^ ^ ^ • •• I 

^ffiET fkw % mi ["•‘••wf^Jfggw?-’ 


W^ ^ ^TftPf^M] wf? t 
. We^re wm: i ttftur??^ i m\ 


10 


15 


[tjgrrogi^ ^ %3!r‘] [12“] i?^j|gfnc«3l^ i 

^r«^Tw 3fT2p§ ^W^ts? ^fer; i 
^'ffprict iwR ^^wrW’RTmso ii 
f%W|^ I 
’^g:w# WTiJPRi ^USh: ii 

fsrqw rrfirq%^ « 

^ 1^ ^?itf^ I 
T3^TS«5r(i^H(KI*IR=li«iin It 
[I2'’][|^]f f?r*rR5^ qw5i»? fktira% i 

’i I'fSTFP^ fwi% B wf? I 


^ ^%gi[r ^RTI 5! 

f^?RT I cR? tlfetFt^ I tR5?T[s!5??]lT 

5t%^ m^' ^ ^itm ^ ^*11^ I fm 


20 


%fT H \ 

TOTft ii 

1ag%! [13“-’’] * * * 


[If ]«ITili?^ wm fqta ^ I 





8t 


5 



anw II tfa I 

:;■ ..®\ •■.. .,'•, <£ ,: 

?% ga: 

^ Tf I ^ < 

tr wrCarlfa ar aa siai^ ^ ^fa 
I fTsaa? wnTT^— 

ipt-^-i:f%^>f 17WI I 

♦ •\. , Oy ir~^ 

’ISI??! 11 

5a[[i4’>J^: ?1%a aa a?:aT^ i tarfa ar^: aatan^ i lo 

a% gai^aTdafaaaiT: i ^ar^arT^a^asar: i aar ataf— 
ara^ma: f%%tii%tar a I 
?c^ ^ «?aas!f i ^ i 


^Tflf^TT fl OTf I 

lF»Cf T fir^ I afa I 
fa^a i fa f f (f^) afei^ ^ani^ %TaT i 

aT*#atts% a'ait ^aanaafaat i 
ai5a”nrfe»**[i5”’3arr aaraairf^ « ^ « 

ansraa aaaraaad^aamrf — 

TOC ^ 

iproff Wi: H ^ » 


M- 


20 


Ms. — 1 . 10 . ^ 12 . f%^ 15 , -^RT 17 . 23 j 



i^o 

irapr’’fra W m 

^RtawiTi 

^ ^[sfw] [15’']i;f^ddi''firi'?“ 

m ft ftf ^ 

#T trgwT \\ 

^?w- • -f^ I ximmm^ — 

^ ^ »(t%^ I 

3^0 51 ^fir^r. ^ ^T 5w\si ^11 ^1 

^11^ ^ f^ft[5T:] I m.— 

5T wfraifq '^sfcr sr qftwif: i 

mwsTHJn»i!m ■si^si ^11 • 

fI?TTfq ^ ^TRiFC: ajssfrnt...[16'^] 5R?rT 

m TTKf [’^ff f%^] ftPijjr 

^i^qf^ i e iraT ^Eif^ramra ^ ir^R ^bh^ i cwr##— 

5if%^..-i t5iT%^ravgcr”-1dft% I 
20 H[f¥ W^]% I 

[16^] ^rWt(?) ^ ffgii ’ fi : htos^ 

ttfii fwltpTFJrt WtRc^J ^ 1^1 tdtf ^ 

!#wre^ 1% i ^ ^ wn^ f% i mmi iiwi i 

^iTO^s5«^*l wn^— 

i;,,; ,,, Ms, — 1, 3, ciswr, 4. ^ili 10. 'smra 22. ftw*it I 


>il ’TTUB OT] II ■^Sllf^ I 

^sTfirfct I 5g??t f^r^roraM i 

[17“] f?r»|5r*!frfcr aj^ i i *r qr^ 



hR ^ ^nr I 

m fti: t h i 

3rsr cI3 iT5lt ?JTg I f^JIfTT I IT%T?RRT^- 10 

wf I %?T fsf^rnnwc^ [IT'*] git- 

usi WTfnrer^JIT «tT^5f I wjm - 

wqr^: I wT#^t*rw^gpf 

,, 'NJI ., 

qf^qjFiw <j5Rifrr ii 


15 




[ 18 “] J 

^ «PTW ^ifet ipi n 

isrs^s|% ?Rr3 5T fj^rferr: i 


,-„, , f : - ^ ^rr -w.«— » 

mwT^l WHt: I 

riw? gafRTsi’T ^ tapra b 

' ' • *fs .r:^. ...*ik..»\. . 

i^sett ’nar ’ar I 

^ ^j gS T ' cT ftS TF Ud t ^Kil l ^ W 

[18**] m ffT^ arf , I 

srra I Tjjfw ^w^rrashawr 'araraH i 


A. Texb as printed by late MM. Haraprasiid Sastri. B. Manuaeript 
in tbe possession of Rajguru Hemraj Sarma — the basis of the present 
edition. C. Fragmentary manuscript of the Darbar Library. HS: 
corrections made by H. P. Sastri in his text. MS. : Restorations made by 
M. Shahidullah ; Tib. — ^Tibetan. 

2. B. 3. B. 3!{PTflTP I 4. A. »wsRHaiFfiw—HS. corrects: 

w»Wfi ^^1 B. *mpi, ■^fertl 5. A. STO I B, 6. B. 

7. A. #gwt^Tarpr^. i 9. A. ; B. fl’rertsc ( B. #!reT: i ll. B. §?i ; 

12. B. I 14. A. ; A. ’qwreiKK ’«IT? ; B. ; 

HS. corrects : ’sre, A. j HS. °w « n fe *rr I 15. A. tpJw I 







sTfir^ 

H ^ ^ I 

WTUWT 5T ^ I <Tc^ ^ ^:srT¥ 1 m 

jisma: i ^’sri ?jai ’^g^’n^sTTixTirt i 

ri^qfai^ WTOTW-f ^T =? I ?lf| [ L9‘] fTT^^TMT ^mw. \ 

5rran^ I ^ wrt 

Wl W^ \ T? TIWg-IWTit?n:qt^RRm%t% I 

TX^tTm% 5T mTc{.i ^i^mftr ^ 

gwjTT^fa w I ^ 

«r^ i ^RRt ¥Rfa— ^1 ^sersrwfq i ^ 

mwfii wq. I fiwR^ ^ snfa: i rrc[ apr gfiRiw^aT [19'=] 

I 

e\ 

Tj ^ I suM^sTRUitwfsfrrag^^: 1 

^ch^'Mw^^gi^ rg I ( l a^T ^ ^r^r at f^stt t Mi<4tf%^-TO% t 
I ^ si5?EiTTi '^T^ar I (T^t wiTtRitt mm^- 
TH^nfa I w aitichi^u^i^ %^F5ft^ si^: ^Rst^ 1 si^itT^ 

^chtTd^^ g ^ I 5T gat: mwi(i i ^ faiRt 

w^ api^^ fatst»| ^f^l mi [20"] WT 

2. A. 5| gnatRT ; restores as i 3. A. i A, ; 

ji^_ HS. 4. A. Hsw^ 3rif?T^’l A. It is better to 

correct as cR{ ^ f%airft i 5. A. TO’<irw*iwt gmiT i 6. A. 

HS. 3T5f>5tg^*rT€i^ i A. ctftrt^ ^tr# i A. '’’i^sranq; i B. aisi#3W%^!T?i i 
HS. °’ftsswn^ 1 7. A. °smT>nn?[ #rt®ra^ tt% ; HS. Iimtq 1 

8. A. '?r%^W^r^i 9. A. €ifl I A. f^^sTT^i 10. A. °fit^ 

if »t^i 10. A. ^ HS. 11. A. anffTM 

12. A. B. vlftmi, MS. restores tlf^^T'S' I ^ MS. ij | 

14. A. I A. B. Tj?t^ (?). A. -stWitHT ; HS. ?(pajsn>Tt l 16. A. 

16. A. cT^ 1 17. A. 3*1 ; HS. hjt i A. ; B. f%%?r i A. sii^fsp?. 
Vnft } HS. ap^iPfHUl^ t 18. A. 1%Sf I 



f^: ^ 

f^srT^s^fff i n^^- 

^IRpr^c^R^i ^miTc{^ tR^ wr 5n% Tn^n^fq^sn^i «‘#t- 
I »5pgfi W5fTc[ I Tj# ^4€ifTT ^irfewwfrar ^rtrirt: 

%?inRT[20'’]?f rR i 1 

fkm>i fninc[^rf%iwpir3^%«it I ^a’^— 










larf^tii *rr% i qw^nsrpRTra i 



^ ^f^\ mi ff»T^ft>lfl’!3%l i?1% [21"— 21''] I M 
15 ?ra*TTw I qOT^T%i fiw ^iRnwrt ^1^1 ®rireT’af«wi^ I 
m qaapufi^f I qifeqfq'-qsTft^ toc? ?nfe \ rm ^qrw\q#T- 


1. A. ; HS. ^i P i tiia i f^Fct I A. TRTO ; IIS. mw<® i A. ^m- 

«T^; HS. ■^iTOWRra; 2. A. ftwi, HS. #T!II A. sTTfe, HS. snrai 
3. A. w— B. i%ic5ris’!r?fw-(?). A. ^5iT ftsTOt 

HS. '^«ilT I 4. A. l^WWRl ; HS. l A. 5«rsi5f HS. 

^-1 5. A. gwfrrmcj; HS. A. WfT*tT j 6. A. t 

HS. cifgtl^ I A. 1 7. A. fewM — A. 'W’bwh. HS. ^frwrwit ; 

A. — A. '^rftjpTisr# 8. HS. ’iiftipRWH, broien in B ; 

9. A. I MS. I reconstructs the stanza thus : 

flit [tn% fai 5^ qfSti I fiipti I 10. A. ; 

,,MS. I 11. A. Wfrt I A. ’SRSi’S ; HS. 12. A. amai 

cfT?^ I A. HS. I 13. A. isfn^ n q?® q! » 

B. fol 21**'’ missing in B. 14. A. %it,HS. M; 16. A. wm 

HS. WWW ; A. °#lareg ; HS. i 






tR^ %riifir5ifeT^ I rrar si 

I ^irairwsiT I 

^ ^sn^i. I T?ia^¥Rfiifi I ff^Rf?(«i^l fit 

ftri I fi^T ’ETsrfif^ ^^^ I ^sr ?Rt# «it% i 0 

fi^ mw’i# 5n% fioT fi^c[i ^ !!t%, 

^js^rfsRt^Tcn 1 % ?rn% ^sr wsiw^ i 

W(T^ I WTT Jprfa i I frr: i ?Jc[ 

ajsgfiifii ^ fff^Csri *Rfi i 

I WM[22"]^t^ l 1C 

^ it^^t%?cnraT5!’0mrr*^ i ^ 3*!: q^?rr^: ^TfM?i i 

f 5t«i?f i[ffn 

mnw 3^ I a niqgt 

I fi-<Riwi I w> ?i?r: 5n% fif^: i ^cwr^^nf^- 

»Ttt3 1 ^ sraiT’^ifej s^q^rerrl^ ffjii i . if 

I 51 w I 3^^^ ^qTfT%5iT 5 n ^M<^»< T= qqfa i cmfq 
^ 5r fsrgg: | [22'’] erorsrafsfr i ?iw - 


2. A. ^gsgwwHTstiw -, HS. °5tprHai^ ^ I A. wfTsiT HS. srafsfT i 3. A, 
ati?rcf : HS. ft'sftfcr i 4. A. ?r HS. i A. printing 

mistake for i A. fl?rr5iKg55«T HS, ^iJlT^Kgslj^ i 5. A. HS. 

I 8. A. HS. ; 9. A. gsafiifit ; HS. 'sjjtrfitrci I H. A, 5W^: 5gn^ 
occurs twice. A. HS. I 13. A. t^r. ; 14. A. : 

HS. I A. cT^^rww HS. crgxst^w^ A.^ -, 15. A. ■g^-iife HS. ; 

A. HS. ^5fH ; 16. A. I<^T; H. t^iti A. sr g’l’cftr, A, j 

A. 17. B. A. -gnTT- 
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, , firo; 5eiwrf«®*i «=ra*i*jnfW wnt^ 

^ «•>» 

,„^I^I a, fWi OTWi: 

ili ^ 1%^ H?Ri%‘' 

"ilt^ =1^ ^‘’ « ^f'" 

w'raW I 1# ^8^ 1 ^S^- 

jrea a«i «8rta i ’I’OTWift i "tlTM 

^ , jnw tFcw#«88 >™8t firaq, ■sn^ ^ a«i8. «4- 

,,araarai jRfi^’'«^i S^Ct] ^if8<qT>«a»mre^i«tan i 
rora sbS I nretiaramit ^ an.^ 

3<28‘]§Wft>* ^ => 

a l irdwW aii8ft Mj\a!t-aift>I B ia T q .l 253"" 

■smm w • 

«| STFP^^ •* 

fPJT ^ ^ sreri tfCFlft ’TTSI^ct I m.ci^<H1¥— \ 

1 A ; H'S. ; A. «^-sit^ ^*n- 2. 

HB.' W > A i HS, ^twOTlfel 1 A. 'it^»'S^i 

6 A. tig HS. tigt, MS. ttgr; A. fg^, A. ^ , 7- B. ^p^gqr; 
A. A. A. ^1 MS. restores fgpg^ 

I 8. A. A. HS. ; A. w ; HS. A. w ; 

HS.tjsi; 9.A.<w;’srPRtf%i A. fgtg^lT ^ ’Stt 11- A. m^w4 

13. A. ^ ; A. TOltw, HS. gwK’B, A. tw, Hs. t^, 14. A. snt^*i<lM*l, 

HS. °^rn^i A. °iigTfgT®reatg, 16, A.srrttaf HS.^gr*t^«t A. 17. A. 

Tina a before mat and has DO g after it. A. fR^wnfgi 


S.'S 

lEWff ^Tt¥fK I ^ ^ — 

’I I ^ 

] ^rqTf?^i:cfr: dF^’infdddri cT5f%fn djRrr^rgdtr: 

cTfWTf 5! WT*lf*0[ f¥aiSfITdfiTffr f^fTSci: I Btd(?t f%^S5?iaT- 

dtd: I 5f H^dTdTf^gwMn 

I ^5;f^ fssrrf^ ^ i 

^rr’ ^ I =5iT^ [ 

TTf WTUfT^dr ?5%rfJTf ff^ f^l[dITacdtc|[ I i’d’Cfq— 

^rfw ^ iTTT* ^ I ’dTsiT^nraifT 

wzTwfg^ i q^ir— 

^ I dltd 

^?:#t tsiT5raNiTT^ wt 

^ I Irf^HdT »l^«l=5!^ I 

tiff I ^ fsTd^ ff?g— 


1. A. 2. A. Wfi 5r»r?[ A. liinif i HS. takes ??['] ^ as a part of the 

doha, by mistake ; 8. A. ^4irgpli A. 4. A. crIw a. °i^^5ffrsn^° 

5. B. 7. A. B. . MS. restores A. 

9. A. ^f^TQrff, B. ; A. 10. A. A. *[Jit% 

A. fwfimTOj, 11. A. I 12. A. erzwtT, HS. siEmpf i 18. B. j 

®* ^nswtj 14. A has no “a after f^sraattf t 15. A. e f t ^ f f' B. ■g^qrf, 
A. HS. «r>st’ ; 17. A. j A. irf<iret — 18. B, 'aiftW’WRtt a#i 

A. tranr^ER I 





^pjgRTsn[25l iji\Mt^^^l5 r P ! ? T Fg gpJiNf » ^S- 

?rar? Wrf i 

^ pit ^ ^ W ^ I t 

^tri ^sqr: r rnfinrer 

flT^jPBilir; life i ’BT? 1 

rrffi 


^1 — 


^ i <t^ 4 it|aiffra^ ^i^ 9 ^-u 

10 [25'’] §^5 f^craf^ l %jy44^Fff!l’^ I f%%(?t) %l%Tf 0 ^- 

% 1 ,’B »T^f?n ^ ^ m^tm^ jwwftji^w ^ i ciff 

^ ^‘%CfrT ^ ^ ^ ^ siTO ^ ^f% I ^ fl?l lTOT?t 

ifesqTf^^lTfr^: ^ ^PRSTStFB W ¥tF 1 ^ 

%Rrwii^ I ?i^ ^ ’t I <«8J#ai^ ^ ^fttBeciTw I mm- 
15 ¥nt 5SlTO^ttra1a?5jt% I ’SjfH % t fRfT 

[26’’'] ft^ gig ^ ^ Wsn^: feii i 


1 - A. A. 5 |ir^; A. A. ’Uitew J 2 . A. ^- 

I 3 . A. trar?, HS. ; sff 4 . A. ^gpngf A. 5 . A. 

B. ^SRT; A. ^^Jpsraw’SJ 5 fnm I 6 . A. fiftfST'a I 
[ ] The portion within brackets, (lines 6 - 10 ) is omitted in A. 8 . A. MS. 
restores this fada as [f^^ ^] ^f ^Sg pg j 11 . A. 53 ^f#?TOg[ffl]fTf 
% cm A. JwmjFJWwit gsiT; 12 . A. instead oi sff% i 13 .. 

A. ^cmrm; A* 14 . A. has w after WfTj A. tsi 

Rj'gcsi^.j B. s**icl 4 f<i's<sra ! 15 . B. <> 8 m<sri° I 16 , A, has no after =rt> 

B. ;A. gam^isriitc^sw; ftmt I 


fraTc^lW[ 5T ^Tc^i ?rc[ ^tcj^i ^ 
I ^ 5f f*i?^ 5nfq I w^ iTT% I 

fa: I wag gftra? gslwga: garg f a a a faa fa wit ^ i fa: i 
aagiwt g:qT% i ^arfsaama: i faaitwfq ^ a g q g r ^ a 
s[26'’]^§ ac[ g^raict ara trorroTf^ awaggaar faa^rafe i 
aar ^Jaratar arga a fcjafcncwa^ anta ^ i aaafa ^- 
^Tanaia^ wfa^^fq a aa^ i aafgfa^^ atara^gr wm 
at% i a?^afa a^^gTaT% aTiiaTgawT% a§1%: i a% aarfe- 
^faaraaa: arlarafaa 
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gatar?— aataafa arw^ a^araraa ga: i agi taram aa- 
aTOaT[27'‘]f%^ faafa^ aafa i aar ara a faar4t i aara 
waslaararaTafa agt^aafaraTai aar g^Fnaqftararar ^ ar 
fai?5[ a^alig: i ar^tfa ax aaanfasrf^ i a a ^ a i^ci^ 
aafai aragrt gawara: ara ara^^ i aaarsnr^ %!jti 15 
■iia<stii«^Liai\|laig wigrafaw alafaf^^i a?{_ iaf^graiat' 
fafaa: i aaaTgw<aqafT[aTaian]a3Ri ana ga: [27^*] ff%aa^ 





|b 

WT# irarsi#!! #51%. < 

'prafSK?! W I* 

Tm^ I 

tjjt; effra#^; ^ ’Sife I 

mm^ f^mprer wirw^fa i rr^^r^graaiT^Ji^ i 

tpc^m ^[-^Slfwrinci 


^R^; ^nfiro; ^ i 

^^nraraftr ot h^ i fa: a#3< ai% aw ^f?a feaw 
^wwfai awafWawwwii awRia«affii atg3>raawa 
^1 aaft a «prfBi maw wmsftw: I afis m aaa- 
,5„praSafa8i awf^anamaaranmsa^: i faamwiwRii 

15 H [28"]^ 5? I ?3ll!I“ 


lRn'g#5?{T fP?! *Jro ^Mfii I 
IRTRR^ =t<ad( =11^0^ (WJ %fe<T B 
%i fre# #9^ I 

^firaif rR[^ fsT^ay^tlMl^sTR ^ H 


l.A. tt^; A.#f?[(%i); B. i 2. A. »mPT*wr. ,; HS. °*fta: i 
3. A. I 4. A. °mr. HS. wsi i A. A. ?t<»it ; 5. A. has no 

ifa after I 6. B. original ftfirofe corrected in the margin as f%SW 

^fpiTlfe which is to bfe restored as firartsi:?f— , 7. A. 1 1 0- A. 

10. A. 11. A. Ito®i a. mtT 5at ’"Ernfsft 1 B.OT’cfw 

12. A. ?raf I 18. A. TOfsrt^i 17. B, HSfT«l«t i 

A. 18. A. has ^a['] instead of A. l 19. A. «fjre?l?K#stt i 


^rrspr^ ir^s^ 

t?iWTt ^ I 
^»TR?r: f%f II ^\ 


^ m--r V.V- - l - V ,_,g^ . ' ^,....0 . ,-; .. f^ „.. .„ , ... _ ' • * N.f > . J.::^:. 

TTRNr ^ w I W?TTT=^ ^W. 


^ci2f f3T^ ¥rfg?iT: i ?7i%5TtaraTfi:'^: ^ 
H^iTfcr i rWTw - 



^IPTM ^ Wt%'55f %i''“ ^ 1 unf 

^’JTT 51 crcwfa: I ^^i5T ftr wrs^ i 
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^nsi [ft]^ W ?fff I W5%5i ?n^f^fffe[?T 


!T^»RrgiFRT^ 


?ITSS$ flTS^ 5 t JT^fT I f<T:i 

%rt Ifsifirf h: I 

wm ^ 

^i1%c4 m wt'9 5 t ftiTgf^ I ^'wiw’ifsrT?!— 

^ ^PTtt TTi: if^ ^T ^ ^ 

?5%^T— ;i^*f ^ < ^FTOTraift^it ^ ^ 

1%: i ^sr— 


15 


2. A. HS. ^ ; B. 3. A. H ■ 

HS %!i I A. -wra: A. ftff 4. A. t=gxtft5i[;] 5. A. > 

A. lerr? '^- A. MS. ^ 

10. A. 1 A. 1 11- B. fsRt^ 1 12. A. ^ 

13. A. ?n?sf, HS. ?n?4i A. ci:5*rtwm*rai5ra % Mm+ii^4 HS. 

?WR^H?n^— 15. A. ^!pqw, A. HS. ’»(I«HC., A. 

16. A. has ??irt instead of i 17. A. ?p;ix HS 5fW*tt, 

18. A. jjiff, A. fspiT^, A. wrrai® 19. A. i%, HS. gfw: t • 



[30“‘] '*'^- 

tTRisf^ I ar^T fsffWr • ^rw— 

'OT^ 

6 SK-wr 3W? w>aT*rt -sstratg 

„^jfq^OTWCTram«tw;»rafiti =5»R^!n^i ’pw- 

W #?ra ftt ^’it ^ I ^ ^ 

SR tTT 

^ iwb: hW ’ll ’® ^ ' 

jQ )i<l<i<!-<*iui^^ai siriraiRt JpiH asw Wssnei =i sfawsS i 

flT^ ^l^t^TS'g T ^riT qtsfq €t^: ^^^fTPW^qi^ J ^ ^ 

gr#?T ffc^ 

3^5 »T^ ‘ 

*T^ ^ ct^sf^ #^f»t3ffra: swi- 

5RPHT[3r]f^i 


1. A. ff, HS. ^ I A. I 2. A. ^tlti A. I 

Folio 30“'’’ is missing in B. 

4. A. ^ MS. corrects as ^ » 5. can not be taken 

as the last part of the pada. MS. reconstructs from Tib. \ 

7. A. corrects as i ®- «hf<^ should g{f5[^ | HS. takes 

Ttq as a part of the doha through mistake. 9. A. ii^^cTR should be igctliil’i j 
A. #^MS corrects as 12. -qfr^ should be restored as ^rff^ j 


i xt# i^fwtw^rarr: i tj?ic^ si 

^ ^Sr lW?Iff ^ I cTfl i 

rm^^ ^ ^ I ’eiTc^ I ^ fT^ I?at<2regmet I ' 

n^igfqr^if »3tif*ft^q I i 6 

f%f ra wr^a I ^HTfsim^ rtTSstfir? 

[31’’] cr?T jre?r 

5p!^ ?Tcjtift?arr*Trft ^fk( ^ i ^4^^: w?r- 

I irf^^w I f^sg w^TT^ ^ ^ I 

4t^cjrr gsi ^t^i^firfh Tm \ sirlsri^ i ] lo 

fsfsf^qiTt# I f rt: ^rct^’srt mmi 

irtwi m iTf^tfaHf^T^wsfTsrt irm4i ^ i m: 

I'tsng^^ f^[32"]sits% waV fiwTc^ wt^- 

fifsi^ct sf jrafa I m^^ I ^ #%qfi: f%^T^’!rT*srarat?i i 

WJrRTi*3r^ I ?TW ^ W!<21 tJi ^ 15 

I 

^5^ [^3clf^^] i#* H 

1. A. ° r«l=li ra i^ i 2. A. instead of liw i 4. A. % ; HS. i A. 

HS. I A. crre 5. A. Ji^tareg?(<?T^ i A. B. i 

B. ^^1 A. HS. “»in^i A, 6. A. ajqifir 

8. B. ’ 5 f% broken in B. B. 'SRriJl'^raRfl. 9-10. The portion within 
brackets is omitted in A. 11. A. i A. nci%T, HS. °§i!if i 

18. A. 14. B. I 

15. B. ?^^W5T°i A. ^1 A. tncui^ 133 i ^ lfT%53’| 

16. A. I I 17. A. I A. grxj%- MS. 

restores : W I 18. A. ^4% ^ I In B the portion 

— ^ is broken ; MS. corrects *A: ^ | 


t ^ ^ 113 ^ »Ji^i ^ 

I [32’^] Sf fiwr: SlRfsrf I 

i «»i^T m% qf^ mm irfe qtfsn^ 

q^qfqiqqfTt ^ q 1^33: TW siTi3 «f3*qtiff I S aB3fM,ii3l 

I qqr wrw ^ iif^Tfqp3!%fiT: ^sqqrqqi’lfTf^ 

qrft^rfsff i sire^ fqf^qqir: nKqjTfqqn; ?r?|_ t 

I ?raf ’qqwfq’nr# ip1%^ttwW 


fq^: 1 3 qqf [33“] ^fq^qfW | t ^qfqT3W^raFiqT 
10 vfi': I WRt 333^ qrfe i m faiw’cwiraqr 

tqqqtqtqr w qr: ^wfq^wq 33fHJ 3 33^^'fWT f?r; 
5^fqqr§iT33[: qftfqfrp^qT ^ 3 i qrrqqjftfqiq-^sj 

3^?Tc[| 


I qirtq 3 W 3 §r i f?j: mi 
15 qnfqqit^T<l I qfq 3TlfeeT qqfq q|f3t%ff tt3^3rf— 


^3t- ^ COST % I gtfqci 

3^33^151 qrdfq I i^qsrirjfiqT 3 33'4wif?3*m qf^— i3qi%- 
3 I 


1. A, tf [:] ^rsn? [:] ^?I I ■ A, S[^ l A. ^ i 

2. B. TOkTO*!t’(?)i B. ^»iwt (?) i A. 

B. fsjirtira’iF fsfri 3. A. qsii B. traw: i 

5. A. ftra^i 6. A. afwP)i5*i^ i 7. A. streirl^iwi: t A. ^ 
B. ?f?[l A.^l B. fifj ^ 1 8, A. °^l3r HS. «lJi 11. A. jjcr; 

for ?r?I I 12. A. J A. ^ | 16 , A. 

MS. ^33T I A. I B. 3 ^ 5 ], the last letter is broken. 



flrat g^i: ^»m5?^ehR^t^t^<r<*4i«f ?rt«pt ?RfrtH cr^ i 
mmtf^ i ti^ T^sfigrrfq ^ gjftfe i 

w frt% irH — * * * 

[35"]-ipil5?T?rt3tr I m^r ^ ^ 

^frfe-siTfl' fw^r: i [^rtsfrl^sm^ 55 %: i T?cr— 

^ ^ lTf%l ^ I ^ i|W 

I ?ra " 
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^ €Ni #1?: #^’t I 

11^ f% ^--% ^ st5l WRf^ 

ft^ ?RT5fei^ ^(ejcfi-gisfif^ wi^fiT [35'’] m 2n% RfqsT 

## ^f»7l5Et I qr^qrqqr^R^ »r »f^#r 1 ^ f^ 1 

I q=r cra^frar 'q ^Rg^rwf— 

f%ir^ f%ir? ^[csitI^ i fe?[ 

®WRitt?!I I 

ftlTf f%^ UPf l4 I ??RtwjT I 

'^rw ^ 1^ [-srl^-^l^rFfraT l^cj^ qiT§w% I m\— 


15 


1- A. ^ f^f^'” A.B. ^ ms. to ^ I 

af^m['] ’54!r%T»(jT['] I 2. A. “prai'^ i A. cR[ A. 

for 3, A. HS. i^sfHl 4. B. tft’Hl 5. A. *** 

g 4 ,a-b Qf g_ |g xnissing. The portion (p. 65, 1. 5 — p. 66, 1. 15) from 
to is missing in A. 8. B. ^ (?) for ^ B. 


MS. restores the preceding line as ; _ ^ . {S T< qi<l t Wlf?^ ( 

C 




is 




§i li»i 


igissififiiSiiijiiiiiiM 






■ faai ^ 1 Saw** . [se*]^, 
fipa^ crat^ ^Rprar i 

wm ft ^ SIT ^ I 

u i ^twi-wfa S^ fef I S' wS aratj, 1 
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^l€t^T2R?T ^ ‘ ^fW’^Trram 

€\<t.iwtgggr_ i 

?n^ w#*ifr5r 

^i^]m [36T [fa:] ^ i ^ 

I ir^3F{^r^e^ ^ ^fR^arf^ wm'. i ^ 

fsR a Bjf^iFirfiifa ^ I 


^ ^ ^3^=1 "^r ‘ ^l^rara*T fafars^jgl 

I ^{^ 1 % f^ I ^ ’Bfa 3(jft*sff% i 

^Jipf ar^— ta ^Frarai i wiik 

aroftr I aFsr: » ^ — 

^1 ia[37“]?grer 

^ irH a i 


^RT JW n ^ 

w, a?i. ^ sTOi. < «w15a 

20 glRsaan.! ^ I era ^ 


15. A. *tWi 16. A. has no Sift after the pada. 18. A. %rq^ > 5 j% 
^ MS. ^ra%S5i% %[— 19. A. =b 4 A. ^smsjFWt I 

20* Aa ^att, HS* Ti^-f 21* A* i 


ST TJ^ % I 

%5STTq^gtfk 

3^ Sa?TfIR ^ ST ^‘fir^ I 

S5TtsclS|:qif^^5!T I 
cm^ SI Sa^fT ^«IT[37'’]5?f g^q42tT II 

_ ' „. _ » ■.■r-n r f >- T ii . - ^ ■ ., „ ...» ..* ^ -- J^.-.: -.- * -‘ ^ jT* - 

I sf ^wfrs: — 

-r,....,,, T .-r-. r ■. . z-' _- -i , \;_r f~„ _ 

^ TO^ L^WTT^^?CJ ^ 

ftc^ ^ sfTsrrer i fr?rf— 


^Tf% ^ W c?T^ ^ ^ ^ 10 

5IT^ 5^4>lf%rT flR^sf wtW ST I ^sf ^3j=g?i ficj;g^ cfifrfa | 

^san^oin^ — 


Tj;^ ^ «:cinf^ I TiS[38“^j5T f5i#^#si si'T;iR[s:gs|qT^t^^^ 

I ti4 

»rafH I ?i^— 


1. A. °?[»wt ^ ^BfpfT W. 1 2. A. VPRI^ I 3. B. s’e*(l5 ; 4. A. i 
4. A. for ?rft° I A. for ^i 6. A. qf^ — 

MS. supplies the second part of the pada : SjfijIST^ I 8- A. 

for I B. indistinct. 10. A. fi'iifs MS. | 

A- qjqig'R I 11- A. ®r- HS. ’f i 

14. MS. restores the whole pada as q^ ^pqTSRT I 14:. A. 

rmUS.^-i B. 15- A. sj^ftT#!: |_:/^ 

»n^— B. t A. >5^ HS. i 


^ ^ I 5n5T®^n. l^’^ f^*«TOP? 

feti HI# 

rPH# Hrdf# I W5|¥ ftftHtlf^ ?5n35f 
l tpj WTHH^tRSlRl I wm^l I^iri' W%fT q^H5lt 

5 HFd[38*>]%l 

^ ^rfw w^ ^ ■i^#=tfTf^iiT 

WlffHftl^ I 

f#f^ WR ^ ^1%"" 

*f I ^ ^qrof^*. I fl^ ^ Hf *Tft if^l’is- 

20 gg>=ntfec i ^r =?w^ ^ i?£. 


^ ^ ^*1 ¥«?*rgR- 

1^ rilH^H lf ^ ^ ' g N fa i^ T ^ ^ q f ^ ^ #Ht HF5f 51 

HH[[39*]f#i 


f?f ’SfTf— ^'m \ w^wifif 

HPSPrf ^ Hfftfa w ^»TS^5T 504^ ’q%ftS!T JW: I w H#raW#ST 

fiw 5{ ftH?iwni wrat I 


1- A. I A. f^?E, Ms. reconstructs the whole pada : 

A. 2. A. n^ti 4. A. i.mm ijr^terrsrKRi ; 

MS. restores the word after ®’® 1 '^- ®- ?fif i 8. A. 

A. fiiere'ji 9. A. B. has ct ^ T T '' g !Tf 4 for ?r?t?t i!if»lianf%— 

The number 19 refers to the stanza following. 

M- A. *rpir|^ I A. I A. fwi^a’STO— 14. A. I 
15. B. '*iTOtwctftfi B. 16. A. ftwPsftni 17. A. ?tt%ift I 



WfWrT (Tc^ VT'gW I flWcra WT ^KT^djT I 

cTWTfeTl^ lf5!f%rt?I?lT ^^%^^^ 5Ici%%[ gfr’^?jlf^ 

»2ir^ rte^ [39*^] ^^ ??I#^rfr I W ^— 

^ T??*cT w \ 

^ Sff^uRit^T?:^ 51 <5r^ V ?i^ ?n«rant^— 

■qf^:^rrisr f% ^ %gf 51 ^ 1 ^- 

I fl^ ^ i?S'2fiqR'WW ^ W 51 

^ ^rr^i 

^ ’trw f% #t^l 

^ TOW ^FTO 3T ft^ II 
ii?5r^ ?f^ i3n^ ^ %€C40“^]t I ^ creN sr s^ 
^ sai^ I ^ ^ I IsIt^ gfnf*! ^ 

I ^PTOW^ ^ ^rs«c?T?l I ^ I 

fr?^ Iisr# ’gT5wirf-^5[;t® wf? 1 I gn 

51 ®fl ig[4^%g ?T?ITf?t3SjfsT ?llT5n^tWTftfT I ^ ?Ic^ I 

^1 era lia: I ^a: ’Etsl «=? sr^gwr^a ta^^^gcjtrrf^ 

[40”] ai^a^aqR^^»J'£|| I <raT 


1 . B. '^iwref^i 2 . B. ?tJin A. wrt 3. A. B. f^tjg; — 

A. I 6. MS. restores the first part of the pada as 97*1!^ | 

A. ’?Httifrarr%i 8. A. ^#ir w A. i 10. A. 

»7frC Ms-wC I 11- A. 

MS. ^spcnr I 12. A. ^T%sr for hit^ i 13. A. has no fM 

after artifsr i 14. A. 15. A. has 1 MS. restores the word after 

as fsTfr I A. aif^ for | 17. A. °=i(itif% i B, °€n'^ (?) 




^ i ^ 

#%IT^JFPK I fi^ns^^ifraT sn«Fr: i m- j 

#3[ iT5c<!n^?F^ 

TOT H 

^ ^ ^[4r]^ <^n w^ t 

W®rl[l^]wraT’^l ml^'^ 

tRjwiTl^ «FT^: I ^ 

fii^aiHTf — 

^ iraw ^ 

^feirtrrar I ^ ‘ ^ 

?ra fw 5!nw^ tel ^ J Md!i'" 

1. A. ®* ^ (?) 2. B. ^<<^l*3.t 1 B- ^1^1 

3. A. c5?r ' B. ! A. *iwift®- 1 4. B. girati 

"'' '"■ A.'* ^''Wi'^t') ' ■^'' Siftsr ^F5 E|^t^ I- ', 

6. A, has no ?^i1C after I 9- ’S^ 

alter ^ i MS. restores the last two pddas as : 

4gi:Cw?lf^ 

18. A. ’^Rpg for i!niT?r I ’3RT^ ‘ ‘‘^' 



?icj_^ [fR|^] fjsrRjft ?ira fksRm^ a ifir 

’PI W J?<T fsPCRiTT I 

«lf% rl^irTg»Ilt!| ?Pl^5T II 6 

l€tsfcr ST fi2TT Wn gsirsifwftd i 
IT^ ?lt g rT^^ ?IT ^TRTf^ ^ f% II ^ 

?PWi^'9TSTifr ST ^ftWfT ?r?ef I T^jrarswTT^srr^ — 

Wi %f f% W^ 

II II 10 

TT^^l 5lireif%?ri »T^5lf5TT^iSTl^ 

[42“] ^ I fm «isifr^ffi?f insiiTf^Tm% ^ 

1 m\ ^ i ?i^f5i«i^^ ^Rsrare? ^ tsif^^ 

^rfM »TS|%I 5R35?TSm^^SFraT 55!T^5T gru^t^T I 

fWT^ — jg 

JT^tl ^ rpcf ^ ?!I ttw I TltsT T T ai ^T t^ 

snpr* ?isi^?i’is!i ?t%fi?isTT w# ST I §: 

t ^ H ^ t >u ^4*1% Um- 

TOa ^rsqftr3RTs:s!r— ^is5Ri i tsr sairstsiT ^‘.sprgw^fsa [42’'] ?reiTcj^ i 

1. A. HS. for I B. omits one sn^ff i 2. B. tiff effaced 

inB. B. ci'ai A. i 4. A. sp?<i for ^’s®' i 5. A. trig^Rj^st 1 

6. A. 5it; for 5pr; I 7. B. , 

8. A. cf^R’gi*r?t5i i 9. A. A;, no ^ after 10, A. isir 

flS Tlf l ’g' I fl- ®- I B. 5?ETfsi— A. no 'W after 

13. A- 1%5rewi^-^r£i3m I 16. A. no ?f?f after VTRTIT I 1®- corrects 

as j A. 19, A. f?w*i; ( .;,,,,; 


d\ ' i^‘^f ^ I ^ r f%Ti«'aT %fw 

^ I fipogift l ai^^'fT< 1*i%<ii ^5fiTiM- 




I ^ipr^- 


^ t^irg^f a«^%fj i >i^ «! i 5 i^;#!rar% 

Qy • •%, # ^ ♦ 

tRTW I W ^ 1^5 I tsf — 

w% ^ #?rf tr^rafiTfe i ^ 

ig m ^ ^ asfi fq ^^^cTT *r^ ?*?[3|fdtn%! 3JdT t siifTt trr^ ^ 


I i#fi j?« 5 u#^FTr 


1 g%r I ^it?! «iTi?jT w w«it ?wr: f%iiai- 

liisni — 


J- A. MS. I 2- A. 3, A. ^i 

4. A. ^ifffsiWI^M I 

5. A. ^sn3r(5 MS. ^|tipl 5 I ^flRfW I a. no ?fiT 

at the end of the pada. A. 1 A. tijipi — 

8. A. 5 g|jjt^'“ I A. jpf j B. (t) I MS. restores the whole 


stanza as : 


10. A. 


[|q^^ 

^ f% «r^* 

«rr^ qnf »rsr ^Np? i 

WOTsfl'?! I 11. A. has n after i?^sT i 13. A, has no ^ 





^ ^ ^ iii^ I 

^ ^^^STCTOT 5^t3ITc^l ^%t*stfq ^- 

ferrr 1^ ?ra ??'?'^ i rtf^pj; wm: i3ppto ^ 

«f »7#f I <Ti^ st%ifHw(# >T I 5!g H ff ^gi rof^* 

cic[ g l^w ¥r^ ^ ^it: ^i^T»TTwgngi1lFijqqqgiTf^- 

fsrdw^: ^fj: m wsifirlN^ i fsifNt mt i 

I gfSf=^^i ^Tf^ [44^3 fJT^ 

mtT ^1 m^l^^ ^kssr I 

liH I fes^ tR5l^ wtf^'rf I fl^fT Wil ^ai^- 

5i:Pif^^*?rs*J^: 7m ^ ^ttu: ^ i 

m ^ ^ w(j ^ I 


1. A. w[, m^i, *f, aif%, in^, tjtai, MS. ^ for sn^ , 2 . a. 

A. 'Sf^ajj B. ^npraj | The verse is quoted also in the commentary of the 
Caryas, HS. p. 15. 3. A. A. t 4. A. q^srer WKl I 

5. A. i A. has sfjif tfh after i A. <n'!M*lWI«t 

I 6. A. gajnvrrq- 7. A. Mtqrqq; i 8. A. qtqf^qifw HS. i 

9. A. trqn?i jj^q^aiiq i ii. a. Kinf^ut^s qt HS. n\ i A. ^f%ra ^re«r. ^ 
w i B. qr{%rcw?3j snaq i A. st *iqflt ’sr^raM 12. A. for j 

A. has gjg after gi^qrqf which seems to be a repetition of the mis- 
reading of qisq I Four stanzas are omitted here which MS. reconstructs : 

X[f W ^ ^ t 

fk^m W7m TnRTitf ^ II 

^ ipii n ^ 51^ t^rsffq I 

m t Wt H’fnt tp 5T3 ^STOTTO] II 

[^ ^ ^ fra %[ I 

cRSit wfscl ^ itf# W 3^ #?0 II 

?r^ t ?i% II 


V 



'Q8 

I cle[ I 55% ^dfe- 

f^i^ I ^’nfq ^ |k§ I rjin^ 

I 

5 ^ 37^5 to: TO ft I ff 

tisRl^ 5nfH I 5T ?fl2f I 


10 


T?f % tncJTOP^ xf^ ^f%f^ ^ wrr I ^ 

I trow W3^«Tq^T ^ nm I cl^ ^HRl^T 

fqsiT I [45‘‘]^^r^«T^ cT^ ^ cl^ ^ I 

^ ^ • ^if%^ w w?: ^Rf^l ^ 

irqw4*iw^^rt?WT^: I m^— 


^^^Tfrar *T wqrrn:; \ 


3T ^rcf t ^ 

TOTTO T ^ II ^ I 


1. B. gtiffjsjifg’ I A. | 2. A. omits li^rt%Tl i A. °^!t^ I 

3.. A. 1w5n HS. Pwi^ 1 A. Hf^ssf?! HS. i A. S^fifwiJlij^tsIt 

HS. ^^nratsnp” I A. . 6. A. for 5ra 1 

7. A. B. apparently takes this to be the second pada of the verse 
beginning with ¥1^ etc. MS. shows from Tib. that this should 

form a second verse which he recenstructs as: 

ttf % qw W?T^^ 

[’epcf' qit%^] qi^^qqt I 

9. A. ^ift«!tfefor B. -aiT^^TVRnvrrsr 1 10. B. 

A. ■51 A. w for ?r ^ 1 11. A. ?rqT^?(i I 12- A. irni^tirc HS. 

iwrOm^i 13. A. :?FfTOt r HS. 1 14- a. 1 15. 

MS, I - . , 





^ TTT l ^ mfk?^ ^rlf 

?JT^f%l fiw^ ITT# ^ ^TTT# ^Tfq 

f#gTf%T?T f #|f ^ fTcl fic# ^ I 5TT%lW^#ff#*rf#t^: 

fT^TTc^^STl^fa I cr^#tlt— 

WlT^^^sfq siT^^\#?r qf%fr. I 

^ ^ ^ 55^sfci ^ II 

T52wn#t II 


^ ^ %TmT wi— 

tlim TT^ T 1%W ^i: 10 


f#g# TT#t t*I#T# TTTlTmC46‘‘]W^# TWl^TT# WT I 

f 5 # #tf»T«T: ^3^*! ^ 

TTTS# ?rTSai W VRfcT %[ I 

iffti'" JTm f% =^Tft 

f% %ft ^ci I 


^lt% 5 T «n^ 5 T %Slt^^?lTW% 5 T f I 

?T^ # ?l#t I f fi: I TTTTTTSrr# ^ Tqrgl# 



5 TqT§r#?fff[ 46 ^]TIT^I 



8. A. <T?a^4 »Tc(f?f for cT^ ffa ®r i 5. B, *rR#tq; i 5. B. toi+ii*^ i 
B. sgfertl’Breiftftt I 9. A. felt V 11. A. gRjf^ MS. gfgf ^ | A,- 

MS. faigaif ft? I 12. A. ?^fcr t 13. B. ^sr: (?) for ^ 
g)^ 5 r; I 14. A. omits %t W'lfil widoh B adds iii a marginal note. 15. A. 
Vjfj^ A. I 17. A. I 18. A. omits I 


^^ m^ ^?n% I fi^ wn ’^ffer- 

ftl^ fl'fT^^T^*? L 

^ ^rrw ftf IT ^ I 


5^^w iratl^rait ^i: ^:^^raw: ^ f%i€t i fa:— 
=^115^ =^TI^ f^ ft(^ \ 

?mT s?T ssia^i^iwa ^ acj^^a: ??ft^gaf? 

qT#ig[ 47 "]m ^sNsRt^ wrafe I aaa i[?Tfa taariraRa aaroT 
10 wafa I aror ^ ^ar^a ^ i g’^a^air^^itHTaa^a; aaiaa: i 
^ a a laarawraararan^ac^ afa ai aaa la^ aar mtm at 
aaafai a ara^warar^^c^ l a a r a Taia waa^ fafe^ faaifar- 
an^sa arat i ?i^tf*Rtaa g fafanea^ajia^ara «a^ i a a 
a 4 aaMi araia: I ana^laa^i afai%t^^^> aa.a^^ 
15 aaa^i aataraicpa^ I aaa 5 na[ 47 ‘‘]aTOTa— 


1. B. ^ I A. aiiaaat i a. td^aa i a. whicii 
MS-, correots as j 4. A. ft?i^stTf?sn i 5. A. qg^ for j A. 

j- ‘ ' 6. B. i A. H#fm?mr; «(!r) | 7. MS. 

corrects at^ aift I A. ^ , 8. A. »pftf%5rRnf| I 

9, Aa ?raT t 10. A., (f) which HS. corrects as °5)#lwrt 

I ,12., Bii 1 18. A. ’5Rr^«T^ HS. inqwrtf I 14. B. *r 

H*!#®: I A. HS.. I 15. A,, irtfiflra t A. ‘’BfjpRW ( 



va's 

tmi gf% ^rawrfff fsRn^ %iqT?^g: i 

^ w^T’9if^®rcRTT ^ f^*cr [ ^5?mtisiT: ;^TOrg i 

’ET? t^Ts^w ^3im'. wiw Tmr tewr 

^WWrfesTT ^RFTT i[fa ?T t^ir^M % 1 ^fi^f^T: 9sfq 

HfTR^sfl ^ « fl^— 

^?T%IT’!I^"' ’IT HtTI ^fTi 

f5T<simHTfiWT51^5^^ ’*1 f%9T?t I 

^si!! ^3: ^ I ffrri 

^d^Tfrar ffcr?T ¥R% I; i [48^] ?r*i— 

??Tf%^ W^ fi ^ I ’Er4it^: 

WTO ^ ^ffi I 

JIWITO. I ^ ^ ’^t^5Tr5T*TT§W^fs ’5^^; 'ClR^^iini 

i®i;— 


1. A. ij;% t A. Rfcif^ I 2. A. ^ I 3. A. 'sffrpRfM- HS. 

^fWCRT- 4. A. ^’St^'u HS. fsTJT^ I B. I 5. A. an^ HS. s^tw: l A. 

^tgpraaaj- 6. A. g fq^^mw - 7. A. *^(^511 1 A. I 9. A. B. 
(?) A. omits Bo^ff^ i 10. A. HS. TT3?pt for irai4stll 

A. rm I giT*R(MS. 

;^gj^ j A. I 14. A. 1^ {<^) t«t9^6|^ — 15. A. l 18. B. grf^l 





ftw ^ OT I 

(0 #^T ^TT rrf% 1? m w 

l %i:igq^4 I f^Tf*! lf?f f^StTOT ^qtaiE^S"] 

5031? I flWT ^ > ^ft ^ 3j:^ 5T ^fq^ |%frt4 1 W5i« 

5 0¥nq5^q ^f^ef 1 tj;4 1%ffSf "^ffTBq i 

3jfi^ 7{^ fq'fflrrsii^qwT »T3}f^ I wm «f 

501^1 fi^ 5©R IhHW ^wstT: ^3 t: f%5C^T ^f^R: siras^ i 

mm^ f 3w l:s% i ^(4^% fsrakrt wvsii 

^ tRJTT^ ^=0^ 1 cjtgri— 

10 iww tRt: qn^[49’'];d%ri: ^Rfrt i 

W f^»T?ST55T}t I 

15 3J: ^i^RffrT ^ \ ?I^i|lr{c|_ 

rf^f*# I fqf^cT ?I5^q%3| ^ssf^ITOSTT^ f%^ I 


1- A- % frR I 2. B. I A. ^ ^ ^p^—llS. jfff f 
^ I B. has ^ (f) xjgj^ but ^ may ba read as ipf | 
8. B. 6. A. omits 7. A, iq:?i; i A. has before 

1 A. ^T13i^ I 13. A. which HS. corrects as | 

'^- 14. q?][ I 15. A. i;g5rf^ HS. i A. HS. i 

B. ^1 A. isr for i 16, A. ’TOsi^ »lifelliij% 1%#, 
HS,; -?nft?flfil^* I 




'QC. 

=#1 

f^THpr wncf w I ^1 

Titff ^35r^5C; ^^1 3T: gTt%f^f%^^C(JTl^lT¥^lW 

fl^^:i [50"]»l^q^i|5{ ?r??' 

g: f%'fr^*. I ^T w »T5Rt wm: i ^ 

?fisrR|^?Rf^ — 

^ w* a ^1 




ft^ 


W II ^ I 10 

wn 1^ ^^5^q^3|sT #>T<iP5t®T i 5 ^ 31 - 

qlwfW tsaj ?IW% cl^ 

j|UWN— ^ ^ ^ 

^ rm ^(m( w^wl^f I t?T— 15 

'STOW ^ I ^?r I 

'q^lWV > I 

I 


I. B. gji^ for ! 5 f ^^^i^ I 2. A. lias no 5fit at the end ot the pada. • 3. B, 

^for 55T- A. iB^TWU-i 4. B. ?rafhi 5. A, t f%cfOT;i A. ^k 
f%^[‘] »n5T I A. has w ^ for ?5^ Jrat i 10. A. 

II. A has no after i 12. A. -'gpmOTcr for -'^riTO’T^ i 

A. fhft, HS. ?fff I 14. A. for j lo. A. 

f 17. B.^ (?) for MS. 




^MfT^T %qif^?iT: i5i^?i I s^’^jg^TRRi: 

gificT c{^? 

^ gr^ % *1 ri^[5r] 15?lil 

5 i?^ «m ^ ’^cn^ti »3raTsmf^ wteii 

H^rfen^nci i rmmm ^ 

vc^n— 

IPIJ?!! H 

5W stoTgif^gRT% ^frarf^ 

10 ^ u^srar^i ’T g?wp(%ii ^ 

ijfS5 TFreM^ft Ti»Rff^ I [51’*] ’gfswraT^ 

tRST^^ I ^'Irarg^ ^ 3^: 

16 crar^ — 

^rrwT ^nt?iPi§?iT imaiT i 

•T 15*{ taien^d ^ *t tt^^l II 


^ ^grl^spn^fiT w 

1. A. giC, MS. I 2. A. wi; «^T: i A. ii!f%^ 

for t*tf^i 3. A. has ft after ?nftt l A. ft^ for ft#fli 5. A. 
omits w I 8. A. HS. f%gn | A. gC, MS. | 0. A. 

i A. for I 10. B. ft^ftf for 1 12. A. IJ^^' 

MS. xfoj '?in% j 14,; A, tiwire>i^- 1 15- A. ftsft^ i 16. A. msm i 

17. A. HS. ^flftnflt?!; 4- 1®' N’5«l^i 

19, A. 'mf%«N*nftHT 1 


6 


Ft 

ST ^=^5Sr fsi^rT I 

W ^*tnf ufaq^ I 

^ I F^>r«siT^ irowRtf^’d^sT 

f^fsT^ ^ fSe^spt gjrat I rl^ ^TcJ^I ftl# 

TRffT^ WR F% cT^fT^ I cfRRR^^R flf^'f- 


wn TT?fI llfg- TJ^ I rmi RlRSIfR: flsitlfT 

RS^g ^T*?T RTSIT I RiJT l^^TeJ R 5^ RTRTflT?- 

I ii?r^€f^ l%fRra’ R gsi^fxnsw ?!^ i 

gw[^~ 

(?) RT%RTSRTR^TR RT^W FtHlf^^ I 
Rit^F ff RT fRRT fWar ST fFSBr^TSiT II 


FRTR r4h[wtr R^rar; i 

fT^ntt-cr^Rffg: ^iin! ^?irt fiT JT’Knfi# 

^ I ^ ^Stffr fiqRft^l*lTf^it?l^<II 'R RR% IS 

I Rl[*5WaTT<R^'RfRRf«lT;ff<Tf|RT fRSJlTRTRSlRT Wi: 


RSRSTTcI^ W fsr^ I RR tlfs;^ gsiRcJ^ RRT^f — 



trifTOf ^ \ rr [ss*] 

Rt%fR I RR^ ^ R RR^s^ fijf^ qT:Rl5CTl%rf tW RfRi^! <4<d'ct 4 
RTfe I 


n A. HS. Fol. 52^-’* losfc in B. 

14. MS. wrongly reads JTWtT^-l 18- A. *pi HS. 

— I B. — I ' 'Vj:' ■ 






ara ^ « ft-e ^ 

OTfiP*traniiT ■? mm i t wwite 'a n «aftfa 

gr^i ciwRi.— 

6 n ’mw^ IWf'EltW 

^oS^m I ^ 1^ I ffi 

?[53'^]'^Tq;^ ^ I ^ iTfMW crt 

W W ‘ 

iO fW!Tf?*IT I fJcipf^FfTH I 

f^: ^a^np 1W5{% ?ra if^: i *5Tf^ i 

igpnc^ -cii^^n^: qfwfn: > 

fij^*fifH ii[54‘^]Ti5 ^ ^ fi ff T I 

^ I ^ '=11^ 

IS «s[fe t aw!^— 


1. A. •It^ MS. fMfe I A- I 2. A. Wi *tftf. HS. 

j-^j- , Jq B the portion which contains ftTtl?[ is broken but there is no 

space for more than one letter which might have been f% i 5. B. one may 
read; '^ tRWf I 6. A. Mt?wi A. h^XfiTmi, 

7. A. ^for?ftli 8. A. cjift^TO^ 1 A. HS. takes as a part of 
the pada through mistake. 9. A. 3tV^ 1 A. ^ ^ I A. 18*^ 
MS. ' rhyme requires | 10, A. ^ [iftrjPws; i 12. B. 

^i^pi^.c?) 13.A, k. m\ A.Mn 



f^^’ir ’eitztfl’sf I f % ?rafT 

.55t;— ■■ 

mi ^ m 3^[st’’]w: ^?3r5(i_?7T»ilc(^g3i; rf^T 
fecic^Tci I 

nm ^f% JTf tr^'fT?: i 

^f^spfftsw ^isTT ^3?: ^FffTwt^ 

iRam: I H tr3[ »rT^T*TTc[ 33?: ^ fecf^rar liai lo 

gncwftiw f%Tf ^rgrq. i mm hr Rfamn^ : 

sErq%'n€NTH'^Tcj,3^a I 

[55"] ^rm TT fipTl'f I ' 

^ HITO’TT if ^ \\ ^\ 15 


1 . A. ^^itHS. >351^1 2 . A. ^ 4. A. MS. f^ftl I 

A. fRHH HS fifHH I A. HSn \ 5. B. ^”t5f— B. (?) 

B. f^pfr ?) 6. A. B. f’Rit’tMqftfi HS, fsr^fsira® i 7. A. f^tr for %cwt?i i 

A. 8. A. ^h[F:h HS. \ A. q^f^f I 9- A. 

for jpiT I A. for i 10. A. for ^si’art i A. 
m^\ B, fesji 11 . A, ^^1 A. f^p5Ii 12. A, I 

A, omits ?f?r I Fol. 66»-62'> of B. are lost, From the pSda 

(infra) I have C, 14. A. ^lisrTO HS. MS,. ^Unsi?!, 

15. A. RRT ; MS, restores: ^[ 53 : | TUTOR? 

Tib^an translation* ; 




f fi: I m^^. niftr fi5f%?i'! m- mmfm \ ^ 

^Tf^4 ac?T licfTaiT^ ^ r rfWTct ^ 

H’^rr: ^ ^ fsRafffTftrfe i ^ mm~ 


f i|^ wtTiaj^r <2r^ H=fm5r f%*tict ’iw’pr j ?tc|^ 

utt JnrfcT ^ I TIT »T^»Wfa HW JFR? JWsIl^^frafF 


xTf iT^ I 

^ II ^ 

ts» *r’^: If cTf <51^ I 

v{fw^ \ wmm 'wrat i w fM^wrrt— 


^ T?^ ^*pa ^11 fjw If?: i 

wf*f?ir ii ^ 

5rf%ni ^ ft^R^TOR: cif^rir 5g4g;^4 i n 

%wnarft ifa^stirr^ ^rT% RW’C’ff Rfsf w4 #^rt®it 


1; A, srtf%^ I 3. A. g«it, HS, ?t«w i 5. I 

MS. ^?: I 6. A. MS. j 

f% for ^ j 12. A. HS. TOs^ I 

wannn I 17. ! 


I rrar wTinjrTf^ i 

’j^srTtKfsfsTfTg ww: I wsrrg^'^mTi— 5t?3rr?i 

trf I 

^ ^:g<srT ^< 5 % I 

2 ri[Kf% Tim % ^ 5 

If li^S% I t^T 

^f*riWTf55fTOT iT ffi: qT^r^FTT^’CfW f%sg ?Tf5TT l 4 ^gT- 
fJ^TW ^ I JTfT ?T^|.qft*TJ75T^r ITTO 
imT>Tl[^§r2IcqTcl.^RTO^’qT5?J^?lf^mi^Tei =qsf%qTqi^ ^ ’CTf!!^- 
?rarT '^q^arri^rsTT ^ I 5T%W^ l''f5iqtitC[qt^T% 10 

^ I fWTf — 

W^ ft3 XJSJ ^ffri r^ i^qigtTf^ ^ ^ 

5?rFnf5T I ^ qmr»iii^qTT^w% 1 ^ JTf 

^ qft<i?Pt^?rTfqn-^f*T!f q^anf 

f^ w^i I wf \ ^strft^ l^cr ?rer 15 

qtstf^qcWT I Wf — 

fm *rf I’f ^ 11 

I ^fT SKk^gsj ^ ?1% ¥1^ fT^ ^ I ?Rr|- 

^ift^saj ^ irari^ *igffTfe crarT^t^f 35t^i% 1 11 ^ 

gsfiT^nfq^ qt^rf^ ^ WT?i%5nq»T*tT5if ^ ^ w’c «! 20 

I rmrn^ qtsTf? I ^[sremssnta- 

13. A. m MS. ¥if, 14. A. qft^, 17. 

A. ¥11^, MS, JiC \ A. 55 ^^ ?!i MS. H isf’^ ’df I 




^ ^» 3 |Neit M ^r f%^ 5 i II 

5 firgsr: i m\^— 

iWTT^* ’Sfw 1 cr^W ^raiT 5Flf% q?iq^ 

»p^%TO ^Fcici^ i ^— 

fl^f=f iftj? ’t!! ^ Tf II t 

10 qisH^^r Bmq?r 5 i I qsnw l^ i 

^T1 m ^ I 

^ II 

filf ?Ti^sarr#5 5aw5RT#5 ’5=5^ f’S ^ ??# i 

^nfa ^5^ TIWtf^T ^tl ^ ^T 

5 nf% t ?:4 i ^r^rorai^ mm l%^« 9 wi 

■'* "" " ' ' " ' * N « «% ' ^ '. ^ ^ ■' 

■STfiFSRn^ *iTin?w^ 51 ^Wci fraT5mTS5qFg i rtm5| ^m ‘srar ?m?r i 

9 . A. ws^^ MS. I A. JT ^ HS. wa mx% I 
A.-S(Z{ 0 . [wfe MS. ^z I 12 . A. 5 ipr, MS. igif, 0 . iiisr \ 

I 13 . 0 . f^i for I A. ci^ ?r 


#in wsn ^ fiKf%^ W «r^ « 
fra?Tc|^^*rr^fr^%f^#f45!T ^ i ci^rfl#— 

fl’3 t # ^ t f5T^^ I ^ I 5 

^fr wf— 

^\m ^irf% ^ n ^ 

t gac^^n ^’ai:gT5R^[T«fft^ ?mT «!?: rni 

®s 

ai»rrf^%*T 5 rT'!T^ 1 «?#tsai m ^1 fT*iT?ftf 5 ffBr<T«i 4 nf^f 10 

^tfT m ^ fr3^rrcf?IT lf#*j|t?!T I fi fTc? nfcr I 

35lT<95rM f4f*cl q3% ^1 ^ISIT 5531 f3T^5^ »T^ I 
f ?f: I 5i»Tc^^5Bn3:^ wsTRj^i g: gsisifinfa i 

w crm ^rP!! ^ ^ I 

1 fapssi 3er 55R|t era rim vs «! W^ I 

“erf 5 itsit% ^ tim 

1%” « ^3l%?T w^mi^ 5i^n^s5i>i«?^5^qfiifd vmi 1 

7. A. qt HS. ^1 A. 0. MS. I A. 
l^?r, c. I 8. 0. qf5^f% I A. 

C, %5(5qii which is also supported by the rhyme. 14. A. fTfr TO 

;gifi^7^t!i: ;^rqvt:q[^ \ 15. A. ^ ■■’3i*T J 7 ; ;^5i^;|7l: 

A. fPIj MS. <T® I A. f^TBti A, cra'ftp^HS, Cf5?ftra^i 




^¥fR%rcgTct 5^qft^5!?iTi%f^t >!liWTO 

; ::-'#iT:v :^^ ' :^'"-;:v'' 

^F!! 37^ ^ [iff] ^f%3nW I 

^ mmm riff %ffn ii ^ i 

6 ^ gw TfT ^wg#^’?rTtt ?icj%%i^ ^s^m ift t^^uaratH 

5f I frfwg 

??n^ '^ilwTTW ^atnaltg^’3i?5n' g^nc[ 

^ Tnqwjfqww’^q# ^fait Sltt ^^fff 

fl^ ^ \5{T5l^^5fr ^ ^T^H% I i|5f: qft^f^?r?l5l7 gi^fcT 

10^11 wfqalw^TW— 

3^^f% I 

^ff II i^\ 

qf%ig w^ wrqwf^p! g^Riqtq '^qfqwf^ i q# wqwTqrd^fi: i 
vj^-. qt^’^tq^jqr^ %raqi8 iifh qnw?|. I q^r^isf sjifw m »iq^ \ 
15 fft: I ?m: i;^5rw’!f vmmci wrwrq^^f mwi i feitf 
qi^-#n?^fiq[fNftif: I qer gq: 

" I 

¥f%^ 11 ^ I 

20 %%rar«I^ waiqt I rt^q ^[4*1TcI fTT %f^ fg I 

qi =^gw f^^T w^ I wW w I 

?RHT#f ssn^ ^ ftwq fig I 

3. A. *5r% MS. q!f% j MS. ^f^44i*i fioiii TibetaD. 
a; 4Vm\^ \ 4. A. wmm \ a. ^ ms. ci^ i a i 

11. A. C. ^ (t) 12. A. qif% I 17. A. MS. | 

0. ^ (?) A. I 18. A. 1 A. C. itT^, MS. ^ f 



wTf ’3^rf II I 

^ ?Ic|f^f%WlEn ^i^wiT 31^ qf^5?TST wtf? 

»TSR@gf% ^ 1%5T 5|TW ^3^ 5tT 

^sfipr ^ ^ — 5 

JTW WT^TT JT =^Wf II ’^1 

^ri^nra 3Rqfq^5n1% i TT^t?i^?T>rR^ 

5T ^ g ^55W5I1ST qft«t?TO* w 

fWT'f— 

^ ^ €f% I 

^ ^5(Sf(2| i7^f%f¥ f^fi^ Tr[63"]f^^^ II 

g^Xl%WT5f ft^ qftqiterar I: 5! q^rf fN 

f%ai^eqT0f iT^sf | q^qqiciafqq qT^?Rffft?raT 

qrqqif^q q?f^ci qtWT% qr^q qq ^q^Tqrfq'q? ^ 


£,0 

fipnfetT Hwfe I mmmw— 

ferf^rPTf f^ ^l^=f \ 

ipw[63’^]^%* ^ WTf \\ 

5 ■a nt^ f ^ I ^:50wrRT^ i m«iT tjftiR i 

wrafew f^i s?iTf^ w^fki ^ 

I 'siriw ^ ?{wr i 

TOnpi Tf%t I 

10 W ’tr ^ II 

fsrgi^^wiT ^ ^ %Ri«i^ I ^sRifgi^ qwm ci^ 

l?3;R?ns^nre9TiT I xi4 ^qin^cf^=^siq^ww ^ [61'‘] ^ 

tsai: Trar i 

?n^ xi¥Rf?f w i 

15 ^gracwTw; t 


1. As -lKW^n% HS. -I’rawsitH 1 A. 5ftw I A. iror^ HS. i A. 
iKBTOOT^ftjiw I 3. C. f^'cnfw MS. ^sfrrfw j A. ?3^ 0. 

I 4. A. % «% MS. % *T% I C.f^ mfki A. ^ 
MS. ^ SRC C. ^ I A. ^gn^O. 5. A. 

I As '?if^i 1 A,. iat!»? HS. fjsifii I 6. A. i A. i^ii 7. A. 

'3to4i 9. srof MS. sp^ 0, ■g’lfl: I A. tpcpr, c. 

\ A. 5ii%t MS. Tf%^, 0. I 10. 0. TOC W srr?: for 
HTOt I A. ^[r?, MS. c. % to: I A. SR%% MS. 

C. I 11. A. 1 12. A. rii Xf*n 5cft?tT— HS, ’PC^ TO— 

for grw ; Fol. 64»^65'> B* Costs 


STT*?!?!^ Ifl^fq fqq^ ^f^qj'^T«HHI^ II 

^STWFi— 

PTT^ f^JT trf%^ II 'slh 5 

isns^sTT wf^iqjTq: f^fq ^ cncficr^ tn^^sj^rfroieroTqH wm 
i5rqf5HTq%f^ qfarqrfJT f% cic^i q^rsTHit^ % q§^: i 
w fWTq: ’EnitwiTin^’qql^ i ^#q?i^ q(sr5T Ifs^ i !ra??fi: 
cqqr qcqr I fRift ^T^f% I a^T 

^ 5*1^ ajiT^oq ^r«55rr l^fet I ?IT I 10 

mi ’^fNr wgw^qfxt ■tqfwfen i#c|qT# ^ 

^ ^ ^qrqjcqr?! i fT^ !japi%5^ S^i: f JTTttfwfe^r qi^ 
qfqqrqqfqi qrr^qrf— 

fif¥ ^ I ^ 15 


q^fqa?q tWT FRq I wqWTq^t qfTOajs^TflTqqcqT?!. 
wm, qr qi ' td |^ q ^ qq ^q^ T t<€f^dTqi qi fqi^q ^qq^TOT^l I 

^r^ST flT^ I 


4. A, MS. qaiS^ C. tR^^R I 5. A. ‘^fRTf q%^?, 

C. ^ ^q^ I 14. A. wquiTW, C- arraiWlC I A. qa[^qt, 
C. q^C I 15. A. C. (?) 

18. A. srI ?TO MS. »|qr, c. Cf!% TR I 

19. A. fim MS. f^ssT, c. fR^* I A. ajqtt?, C. % ». 







?lf% 15 | gilt W<\ qf I 

>SfW 

?!! WS0 


?arr^^^TH qwtfisi^ cra'^ qft5iFiTf% ciT^?t, fti si^w 

sgnrct^’w ^ f?’^ f^'^TOgrc^rci. irroftr i 

rTTiSg vr^fjf 1 


^T^gwi^RWrf^^ I 



^[ 66 “]f%^ 3 :ff^ TU ^ 0^1 I 

^rxtrf% ^T fi^sfT I 


tssi Trar nm ^ ^r?Tf%q. i rrar mm 

^far^an^* ft^ ^*lTf% I ^ cSifRT iff^q. I i^— 

^ W T<J?T1 f^;*rl^ I 
ipiq^ ]l ^ I 

5^ Mmn: i ^5m^#nfq«FR 

2 ifq%?rai 


4 . '? 5 prff, C. ?pcrf I 10 . C. for I A. *rf 3 t!| ^T 
11 . A. 'qtqff wm MS. ^tCfT, 0 . ’^tiit% W I A. w»#er 
MS. ^p»if%, C. qwfiftr I MS. ?Ts|'*' C. fi 3 ^ I 12 . B. wtPfT I 
14 . A. MS. I 15 . A. MS. ^ I MS. 

i i r *8p ta I 16. A. f^fet; HS, ftfw. i A,- f^wifeii 



L\ 

^cT ^TTfft I tiK I 

t5af% in[66'']3 I xi^si f%¥rf?f^gf?ri ^ 

W5jr?? % TTsrr I 

1%^!^ H ^ 

fii#* '95* 'f I ^9*9iraTOW%a^ _ 

iHBTgf fRTTlf — 

(?) Wl’ftTarSffT I 

^?T% rrer ^Tfrar t% ft?ITiT?lT I ffh 

cf^Tc[ ?i^^rfTc[ t5W— 

^TftT I 

^ift \ ^\ 

gsn ^f5R5R% 1^ fW feft: 

gsr: fir# wf*T=T ijf ffs %?t ff?r i mr 

rf^ 35tgrf%m wt%?:5get i i ^Tg«4? 

g%r%aiTc{.q[aif^ ^gvRrfn i cr^ q: qi%c|. qw cpatW^ 

1^ I ^iwt^fa I ?i?^T5f ftcj^ I qat ^^urar 

I tjw [67’^] H’^s^'^afa I arfanfa— 

i. ¥rfe I MS. Tjafa iraa i 4. a. MS. MS. 

tnCJjai^, the portion f^lsit#- • ■’?tf# broken in B. A. -K^cra«rwre» 

7. the portion broken in B ; A. WRJftaiWT i 9. A omits 

10. A. '9^^=^ gt^^MS. l 

MS. aiff^ I 11- A. MS. qf%^ I 12. A. m for 

g^jTi A. 13. A. toRii 14. A. ^'SprttRri 15. A. ^^qfsiitft 

B. TO3''?sisi3*r=rRf (?) 16. A. I B. ^ (?) 





I 

^ ^ ^ 11 « 


^?r3 ?T5[ ^4?TTai^^f^ I ^ ^ ^ t^wnf^- 

^ f% ^ 1^ ^T€t I 

jn^pf f% ^3=(i: II ^ ‘ 


i'sif^^ *T^?^ ^rf’j^’jrr ^ ffc^ ^ i 

^ fl^ I %Hai^ ^ ^ 3W 

># ?!?IT [68“] fPRStTHRcrm SIFIT^ mm,l ^ ^ 

10 f^?n^^[Tf^ ^ ^TwiTWFrrt*iM?rfT?t I rmw— 

^ VI3TI =1 3511%"' I 

^ tttIw I ^ « 


^ wiTig'^^ ^ tH R t ^FTflT^ I ^WR <®rin! w4<5J^ i 

H -^iM i if^ fgq r (T9T ^fTJiiaifiiw (?) ^ ^TRficf I f^s^sirerf^ I 
■£g ^ '^isnfn i ^A^dtciitj^ i 

fic{^«^5iresnf^ I ^ w[68'’]2rrt 


1, A. mixes up the two padas as W^TT ^ 



— MS. reconstructs the first pada as IPT? ^ ofTTO^ W'm I ®- 

3tpn?[, A. *r3®rera'^ 6. A. 5rr%, 6. A. ^Rra: 

MS. I A. fe-^FPff MS. ^rsra f^T# I 7- A. 

B. anftijt I A. ?RT 5RW^ I 8. A. ct?^ i A. 

HS. I A. cwm (HS. ^=>1^) I 9k A. A. sifew^ cwsunr- 

sRRfT, B. siifirat^ ?w*r!nqTi 10. A. A. '^wgnmiiTW(i?R[ i 

11. A. MS. %n I A. vm% ^ 5^ MS. wif \ A. 

MS. ^ [ 12. A r3X^ MS. vm I A. ^5rlsf% i 

A. ;a:^ ^1 14. A. ^ (^>*t«(' »r 15. A '^tsnmfer 

16. HS. t , ■ 



fTmwiTHT^’TT I ^ I 

cRfT WT ^ f t iTt qftlT’f ^ Wcf^fa 
^lTOWT?l^^^^Tc^l ft^— 

WH ’sr I 

wm: ^ II T% I 

rni ^ sa?r^ w^w k mi 

qfi?gf!^ ^fi I [es^-vo^] 

gsm^iTtifjq^ ?i=|taT ?iq. ^ ci^cp^ ^ 

I iXSHWT’iit I 

tifif: wt wrm I 

51 TTft wm II ^ 

tl5l^ !J^q%I^f^S«ITOTq SIT«!S^ 

?f?l 51 5tTg cresr mim 
JT^ I U 'SP^ •grcraraf ?rcjiwwif^fi i fT^mi. ^stfgtranut 
q^iTOTc^.i^n’sifr^^n^i 

^Tii Wi 7!^€?t WT^ anUT^^^ I 

ajsir ^ ^ ?T?P| I 

qfwaJT arraf^arlf^f^ I 






’ETT i sf f^f^f^cr i ?r^-- 

5 <iT^ If If f I 

fw ^Tf% 1%^ II 

%rflT9ffTT S^’ETR Sf ifa?!^ I l[?r: ?ra: 30%! 

3EfWn t?#qT^Rf^R5Rl*TT^ I m lT§f%: 3Ert ^ TP^- 

39waRii H*i3Erflfa: 'if^^q^nwTct i arsaif^'gT^^tq- 

10 ^WTct I aiiTcia a3?ifa 3 ^^: 1 f*T2iiTa^a5aw<i qfwETa\%rTa: i 
fesg ^ ^ a^:«n%3rf f^x ai% fa^: 1 im- 

^srawTta ara^ wra^t 1 a^T?«iRr: %aa 1 a^ 

sTTgqiTTa^ wafa 1 g^Pi^sTOT ^T arafer^ a 



■TO Wru^fi^' I ^ I 


a?t aifefa ff^: araRjisR# j^afa 1 aar- 

fa faa^a q ^a^Tf araasiTfas af^tfa aa aiif^Evrjf^ 
aqfa I atg5%w tanf? a aafa i fa aarn^— 

^ to f ^ 1 : / ’ 

f% t h afa I 


1. A., fq^ A. wsf, 2. A. aax^, A. *nftt, 5. A. gja, 6. A. 
ararC, HS. awrC, 15. A. afafixa- A. fq^tC, 20 . a. j 



^ fsi^ flr?m ?j^ 

-gt f rlWTc( 5! I S|f^^ 

»TW^<?rre'— 

cnwimTil^ ^fn ft s^pitai 

tl% i ^re[7i'’]f|fg ff^miT5^T ^wrt i ;e[ 'gpfrrf^^’i^ *i s^it 
qwTsirf^^tsT ffc^ ^ iT?5r%5 wtm ^ ^strf^jrr^ i 

fTw ’5ri^%?rs5r^^*fTc[_ ufawr^r^ i Jn^’cifT twrg^R i 

m> %5^ I 5t %jf?r f fh i f%3|^ ^ 

t^^T ’w r[4qT«iT%5r 

I 

^ ^T I 

^T Wf ’'5'^ ^ fWC I 

ts^ 5a?5f: ir^ qr^ i 

I ^ ^ g^q^arer 5Trf% m^^ sa^ ^rranf^^TT^ 

?fRc[ ftr ^T JTfg’sqf^ I ¥W: ^ ¥n^f*TraqTq^f% \ 

■s\ W55 wqqf q[TS% w4 ^sqrr; i 
W5?T»TRqwTq5T firufiMlH: i 
ciwaft ai g f?!5Si!^ w^qrfq ^ qiisr^ i 
?raT f^* Wfig. «rM fsqr^ i ^ 


1. A. ■mg^rfstcjcTJfT B. ^rwism 2. A. HS. 

B. and omits the 5T after ifc. 4> B. ^?;f^^.| 5. A. I 

A. omits ^SR'pBf I 7. B. w '^Mift- 1 9, A. ^ifh^fTOt for i 13. A. 

I 14. SRC I 16. A. i;^tes5n - 1 A. HS. ^f^r- 1 A. for 

fas^it I 15. A. ctm ^ *nif?r I 17. B wmt— i 19. A. atra^ 

graTfift; i 21. Ajs crc{ i 

’ ''^' 







[62‘>] m -3mm% \ 

■3[^ ^ 1 

5|I ^ I 

^ ^ I ^ < 

ojit^M ii®lfe I ^*rara5RTa^ 

?[S*lTf^fraT I %?f%n4 ^ SfFife 

fw I ^TOR[5jT5r^ 5s^l*3T?ifsi»rr sgrw^ i 

*i’st: tirpifit i fn: i ^R^^[73“]’^Ttfc*qw ^^snt 

10 »npiTJnwfgc?Tci ^ fk^m', i H^ncfq ^ 

4^j^fk I crarfti 

1 

% iiirfir: tn| i 

!5T%''^’ro^ w% » 

3j|t?T% fw m^‘ 1 
qrf^t f^TR^ S1^[73^]^KW « 

w 5iti^ is; ^ 5im I 

fire: R#a5iT ii 

fa i ^ l ^g^ ggr ^ JlfilrT 

’^r sr^^^rerflifii: n 


15 


20 


3. A. I 4. A. '^rowri A. ^ j 5. 

8. A. -*TOsr I A, -BiTq 1 9. B. I; 


A. |5«W^*S I 6. A. 


q^5cni 7. A. fg; I A. -g^iPTmj 

10. A. 1 11. A. gsii^fTT for Twift i 12. A. ^nftrogifsr i 13, A. 

^icrgiaTg - 1 14. A. ^ g i 16. A. i 16. B. Pnsg foj 

I 20. As faRrrftg— i 21. -g? 51 


I FRTt % 1*1^ fil^JlT Wrfqfrf I ^ q%;^ ^ 
I 

#>!r^ ^ frr i| 

>R%fj^ iCT*?f: I fiT^r^ 3if%^ ^rr^N^rw- 

?rf^ ^^rf^sfT ^ Tilsit ^sncTin:^ ?nf^ i [74*^] tt^ 

sTSSiTtgif^l 

sa?rt gsf: «rs?T2rRt wro^«iT »3c|^c^ ?Ti?i^ ^#11%^ 

I %fTM 5rTfa-i?Tf?:fr-WTfcTiiT3^rs^j[ ?it^ 

snf^^ rm TT^^Jr^rts^fT ^ ^tT<\ l^3iiT»7T gT^% i 

I %!n5TO?i< 

^-W?%"' f^ir^lTa ^ ITT W ^TT a ^1 

g: fiifl^wfa*iT ’arf^[74'’]fr?jgrTrJTO# ^^rewrtJT- 

f^TO7Wi^T?r?ig^?i^*i ii?r: i ^ 

>1^ T»TT ^ I 
^ft frf%^ W f%Tr "^XW ^ • 

f^^fqq ^g m gfff%c^ aj^krw dw^q^Tf^ ^ ^[Tjf?r 
instfa I ff%i:iTf^'3R f^^q^^wrarar ^?snif [75^] 
’g^fr I w( sgs^iTTcf ^n ^ i qnqfffew ^tf%cr- 


1. A. ®TcRIT I 3. A. ?f^ I 4. A. '5t#3i^ ; W^W ; ^n^sf- i 5. A. 
^ for ct^S^l 7. A. sp^j spcif^Tl B. ^11% i 8. A. omits 
A. ^trftct after strfefi 9. A. omits ?rRf{, *itrcpw i A. -s€?t ®f t- 
WHK I 10. A. qr^- 1 11. A. I 12. A. 1 13. B. for -tt*r i 
14. A. ifPtiftfit I 16. A. I B. '<5tfor^^| 16. MS. ^t1%5! I 

A. , mVz^ I A. rrt? I 17- A. ' 18. A. has ^ ?fif 
after A. SljSfTO^i 9. A. has srar before TO— i 19. A. omits '*isi 

to 'apditi 20. B. ^nfi^ fl*Rn rwF{ finfftl I 



5 


p 


t: I ajisr- 


a^Tcj^ 


f^ref% H ^ >T Tf fW I 

ft^ti^ir^^ ^1 

qwC7o^5^^t’ITf^*lT iTT ^ J TRIT 

Jit^* I ^ mi h\^ I 

ir^^f: i ^ifm: ’ww ir^: i 

sRRTi I rm ai^5f u^: i ^ t^rrr i f%scTc{.w^ ^ir- 


iQ ^ ^ m ?!rrf i 

tm ?ia JiTR irg’isrTf^ ^4' [7G”] ?T?r 

sn% ^q: i i w^- l fq^qT^^ncj, 

chlfachg^ ' qW TTT^Fnct ilTfefT V(^f^ \ grj^fq 



^TSfT’RjTsj# TO ¥tq w qi sf ^ ^ i cj ,gnfe{^ q *id 

TfjRi; I ^sfTct I # «^: Iw tww ?r35Pf; 

[76*>]^3ITf^^ nM I W 5f STTSffe fW ?n^ ! |;gST ^— 

^ ft^ I 

^J? f%^-^ f|[W li 


20 


^z -, i 4. a. cRpm ; *7?^: i s. b. ^»r i 

6. A. wRr3WRn^?sf%^fii 1 7- B, ^tr::i 8^ A. ^gctii o. A. 1 
10. I 12, A, f^5 for I A. ft4^i 13. B. fW^- 

I 16. A. SKIT sra^yt siT®Erai «Ri amppsf^- ; 17. A. sfr^isjT I 18. A. omits 

“grfsRf I w sTi A. 'srtPr siw for A. i 20. A. 



Vi 

^ I wr-gif^w: i w ^ ^ra^r- 

^»5r: ^ ^sf%i*j; fifH’ir fR[ ^irfe ^ iRf^’frat 

I fkm’. H H^g^^T: ^qrar: i w wff%ffiw»iT?f ^3*s!^ 
fc?P5 1[77^]^ ft2i^ I I Iff: era ^m^- 

?55rara I Tn:w* »raf^ ^wiFit i 5 

^T ¥r^f^ I 

»?«n I <5rar3T^ 1 tra g^^srair^nflraRf 

^ *rfT^*^Tt ^ ’ETf^rar^fH w^: 1 rif 

^ ^f% mx ^ \ 

^fm^[ 77 '^]^TO f^’tTH'fT ^ ^ II 10 


^ ?ra iai% ^ v{^ fiw 5ffwwn I 

»ra^ ( fat ^tqrg q^fnf?^i: i *ttstt!PRW 

wtj[ I 5j’5rT fsRsa^q^iT?! I ^saTwri— 


5T If ^ cifr -m I 15 

mm w I ^ I 


[78'^] sdfgciT^# w qift»5rf% »raf^ 1 esrai zra 

aw ^15 ^*raT f^saaarar^ai [qi^]f^* 

€^n^aT arraftr [arararraraTc^] 1 af^ 1 w 

faitiWTtsfq a^lSrPfrT I W ^ f^ff^^-lTafa] I ?Rf^ W go 

1 . A. ^ for 5 I 2. A. Piinf j to- i 6. A. i 6. A. -'fTO<{ i 

B. mf’tTl 7. A. aranf^ I 8. B. for i 9. A. Hf1[^ I 

10. A. a'rlT nz- \ 11- 5 omits srrffT i 14. B. 

omits the portion within brackets. 15. A. I 16. A. g 

wra fa a^'rrr . aaa i i'^- a. -=€fti is. a. omits -^^jTTKrftri 

20. A. omits to I 17-20. B. omits the portions within brackets. 





10 


15 


I jgsgfiT aiw 

ww§r I *f ^rsaff#!! w?ft I fiRc[ ^5g[»Tai?5r ^ 

«?Tsa[^[78'’]ft^r^ss!wTSEi%5r?— 

Tii: ^ I 

f%W JJ 

I [51 wm 

^tRwf%^cf^f%’TrTf^Tr^^5TTf4 5gs|«rJiiqft5iTt?Ki:%fi’5<43ii^ 

^ %?t i] ^¥Pi vrafa I wf^stfrot: 

^ 5f sag^ gifgc^i gsntsf T^j 

nf wTwra I m\ ^pO'lfjprfq 5^q%si; w^*i?f?Tf^5fipr %@fit 

^z mfm I 

JTfT^ 11 ^1 

mz #!fa: ^TTTwf^ «fP3iT f^firM' I ^ 

?n^i W' > ^t^w^Pcr# 55#tRr«it \ 

5311^1 frar «rP5iT ^tw^*t f^rrrf^fmm ^ 
^TurrsiTOi^ wrfwa \ i^pcfq ^^^o^ qi ’ gw'g T- 

ifcrar 

^ m fif¥ ^*1^ I 

IflW ft i) ^ J 


2. A. uratf?! I 4. A. fjRiff for I 6. A. gfiW 'laW I 6- ®- 

-TtfW^^'RRT'ff ; the portion within brackets omitted in A. 8. A. ^w; for 
^^1 9. B. 10. A. 11. A. fl^xr »Tr¥ i 

12. A. «%«l sflftpEf I 14. A. aaipw ^?f%l*. i A. «ni%*i!f%cn' t 
A. fiPTFfttfit I A. -^RtBMr«t I A. 1 A. I A. ’SiiZtK^' 

for ig^cTsn i 


^^4^^ fit%T5[ 515^ f^^i JT^rg ?l^WWt5T 

#rtl rfcpj^- 

^ irw c?ff 'imi II 

mi €tsfq iT’ff fi%’w*f %it I 

H^[80'‘]q; lET^sT ^witi ^S5jt i^fcr ^ I 

m m ^if%^ W^J I 

^ Tr'fT^’f 3T^T II 

fci%ciltl: I ijf ’Jfi I tsai ^- 

sgpsSTR ^ eSRiTisiTrefa 3pf I fren^ssT^^-a^if^w^ 


^8^\Wg ! 

frar"^— 


grg mqra t f ^ «isira? 

’iH^Rnrar ’C’gpn^Csn'’] \ 

’mfq Jr?n^: \ 

5fna f% fim^ ?rqni ^ i 

f qf«?rrf(t ^'srrraT mmi — 

TO TO ^Tf%^ I 

¥t inf%^ II ^ I 


1. A. lacuna for?ff{ crtw^l B. 3. A. lacuna for :i|^ 

^ j MS. reconstructs as s^ jff^ ^ ?l^ I 4. A. ^^RTlt* | 6. A. 
^tsraftfrn *pr; i 7. A. I 8. A. tpc I 9. A. 

55 ; IJTftRnftftt: ; for ts?^ ; rra for ^ i 10. A. ; -rrerlf^- 1 11. B. 

1 A. wfTtpcro — 1 13. B. Jt^ntirPr for ktoiI^ i 14. A. 
TOfr: for i4et: i 16. A. H^n; i 16. A. qPTisft for *r 5 m% i 17. A. ^ 









rlfw’ff IXT’^rftl] I 51 #lcf 

¥1^1 fa: I ^ a %a f^Tlfaf^ 5 =JT ?fTl%rf vrafcT l 

afWT?^[81"] aranct. aiTHqTaTO% ^ ^a‘^5! 

5 1 xiaJi^'ri^ fm 1 51 ffa atac^ i ^r?T^ ^ 




^ ^ ^TJTTr I 
^Tirw ?i ^ II I 


Ufeh ^a ar an ^ a'0TRTi’5 ^ qaim: i aw 

10 WTW?^=^WT ^ w^aref i aria: i awr^# #aww^ — 

^ aal ^ ^ ^ ^ a»i: ^Tfw I aw— 


[ 81 "] wm anrfr ft ^ i 

’STT ^ ’TfWT II 1 


wtto \ 4 ai^*a\fd f^iwt faJfaaaraiaTW^Tci^ i 5a¥:ia#sft 
25 arwiai f^waic?ic^f^^sa a i a at ww fawTsa nfta i 
fa: i aciaaqfawi?!. i afa araxt irri af^qxa; i aaatajiTa: 
U iraa aarr§%aar i aa ac[ a?^# i tiaj fafee^araraa 
aata i f ?iftx awaarraia^ef wra ^[ 82 "]aaT?i i aar arftr 


1. A. 1 2. B. omits the portion within brackets. A. f% rii for 
3. A. omits g I 4. A. for ^^rf{ i 7. A. 

af ; Wa for WFW I 8- A. aqax I 9. A. ; % I 10. A. 

iffwitit stHi I 12. A. ; srr^ I 13. f%^sa i i4. a. ; 

} lit^fi I 16. A. 1%^^- forftfl’if- i A. omits '?[ij i 18. rf?j1i?raT»ft 
'5PT for etc. 



{•% 

^ I % [82*] I 

|g^— 

5Fr^ t% iT»R^5q|f JTSw g^sfSRr i 

Jrqr ^ sjp?w?t n 

’s:^ ffqf^fTTSTT I’snr^^ 6 

^rTf%T IRC HtTK^ #f?C I ' 


' ^ * ' * ' 

qjT^ ^fSTRUT’^ sh^iiri I TjsRTRT^trqig; ^srarw JRRT gtq wT 

W'qmeqTcj^ l ?raT »TSPI% I [82’’] gsr: 

#'?Rfiis^?n ^^1% I gsfTfqmf^ ^rer^ csruT lo 

nar »m^T' q'grr I I 

^fslt I q%*f ^sgf^ qfdf?r ^ sqm: ffw- 

»ifci ?rTsai f^rf ^51 rct: i 


^ ^ ^ in -^fk^ I 

f krf K ^- ikm^' ii ^ • 




g%qmfcf tssOTTsra: qpqt I w 
g[83*]f^ *r#nr ^aRi% ^‘sr’wifq wwIwt^ #sra% 


f^ravRf »P^ qftwqlH fWTTf^^TR^sfq ^ tPIlfa ST^Sltl Sf 'q 5'qqfa 


1. A. ^t^HT ; A. ^^cTj4, B. sT?«f for ■«ri«i*ra’ ; 5. B. iferwti 6. A. 

MR I A. tN?:, MS. tte I 7. A. A. #SR, MS I 
8. B. ?rai '?TO?JT- ; 9. A. ; 10. A. ; ^Nft ; 11. A. %- 

f^sTff I 12. B. ts# 1 13. A. tn^, 1 1 14. A. ^srrro 1%WT» 

^ gqRR t 15. -Itg, tH%- for qtt%l 16. A. ti^: 

B. tsswresr: ;. 17-. A. after »Tlam1?r } A. | 





^f§. 

^ t?al fW^* tR^;f 

(TOT W^ I ftf ^T?l I 

^ 6i^iT<jlTii ^ qt w»7T^ w ^ti^i m ^ f{ %1%tf%i 
frarararsTT ^wfk i jrt ?Tg^eitiTf^frfw?2r>% fkm'. i ti^%[83’^>r 
5 W^— 

^ tiT^ I ^ I 

i^ficT »I^fa gT;W <5131% I tJ?R[ II%# 3iW*«6;M- 

»2f %t^T d<»€jww 3TO% ^iqT*i!e[ 
10 gsTOft^fr I gtf%^5TiwTmf^ I %%cRi qpKft I 

»ri®e?rsft 3%3| w^ w‘ t crtt 

wrain w ^Ifa ! 5rT [84=*] ^ Tii#<frt% 

wrac{_| f3ff#T?«Tl‘— 

15 ^^tst-^ i| fro I 

ajiT ^wsfts ^rarrs^T^ ^ 

'% l%¥T*mfw’3^iifjT JiTfsr ^#ciwmK?5r?iT i 


■ 2. "A. 55%<TRr(^)Kf%eT ; A. = 3 Pt for m4 \ 4. A. »t^(^)sn^ i 7. A. 
■sf^jTjs^ ; A. ■qr^ for qraff | 8. A. sr^a i 10. A. faa-^fir i ll. A. 
-ftint%^ 1 12. B. fa'TOifg for fatrafc. ■, A. aai W'a!- for m Itat- 1 13. A. a for 

f¥ ^i 14. A. %?T^, MS. 1%^ for I 16. A. firsiT t 

16. A. aifir; for aai i A. ?F<wf!r^ i 17. A, jnt% > A. sister - 1 




2Twr— iw#sr 

W ^sfir *r ipigi^if w% i i gwTJt ttgrrof 

»7^ ?r^ ^gsTP^^ti [84’’] isur, 'SfT^snf^ wrsrfyr i 

^STT 'STsf ^msrt^W I *f ?f«rT €ftf^ I j 

^2TT WTf%cf 1 5 

■■■:;■.■:-■ .f 

^ ?!r 

^TfTt* rfFT ^ II ^ I 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 'I 

gj^ ii| 

?rTg^ ^Hj»r srsTTSTT ^T2r-gTi^;?I^ fil?I^ ?r5- i 

n^rr^: ^ w^f?? i riTg?i - 

^fscf I ?flf»T5ft^WlTiT u™ I 10 

’sr^ ’gf^-p:f% ^[85’‘]f| 

■ ■ !;.. 

I ?frn 

^K^^^ ?m ^ wm fsi5r^ i ^ 

toto: I ii^fg^Tf^ri trfr^f^ff sf 

W'RWW’” jg ■ 

»TTT^ ^ rlf¥ f% ^TO: 

ii 

1. A. HS. ^mf%l 2. A, Jrar, HS. ?raT; A. ’ssj^^a ; A. s^grin; A. 
omits ifSf; ; A. i 4. A. crai HS. mi ; HS. -^^gjn i 

6. B. «T2RmH% A. gjrastT^^FI, HS. JiiHr-siT^rWSi ; A. I 

7* A. I 1 9, A, I 10. A. bas ^ before i 

11. A. MS. J A. ^ j 12. A. ^rfeWT^ 

MS. '?l1^^'R I A. ; A. ; A. ^'gfrtt . 14. A. 

-fswrt. 16. A. MS. tm ^ ; A. rmf^ i MS. 

fiwftsi 17. A. 





nm Ti?:w !nf^ ^tr^rc I f^s^ tiw 
ura’f: ^f»rs?t'srT5f¥cn^^^ifr?t I 

vi I ww^T gtfjpai ^ ^ Jrrft^ *T w[85‘’]^fT I ?rfir ^w^iT?r 
€i ^ Ta<qi- f^^*f waMfi mm\ ?fw?^ fwwiaf ^4an^W 
5 ^gffaS^lTt^ ^fM^STTOT'^K: I ^?l%g 

y,r \ , s* , 

mm: ^ i 

qw ^^ TTf II I 

TOflr 5fffn ^^wswitsT i’T’^ftr TTirf^Tf# 

^»T=akfrT?RTfa ^TJTf^’aJfr^ i ^«fj?f ^’gzrf^ i 

10 f*!w [86“] ftawsT ^ i tj% f^t'w 

irf^fti^ w;t tiffTiTT^t 1 ^^g^Tisit 

f%(lk?aT?T *T ^frarT5R*n?i5)iT ^dfrr I ^ 

wr«fR I WT i^gsRsrsrTsrf i ^rssnt f%=fftii?T 

' ' 

15 iftst'ufteTf^tr I ^tf^: mmi i ?r^mfl 5iai<ft*rt i 

?f^ I g^^7n^[86‘’]^Tf^f^ I n^ 

ijfwrert I 

^ trf%Tr^ I 

Ij^^rf^ illicit WITf%-*TT^ II ^ 


2. B. 5ra^:i 4. A. «iai 0. A. ^after -aspm^^i 6. A- ; A. 
5|T^ for A. omits fiff^!^, MS- reconstructs it as ; 

7. A. A. SRit, »7^| 8. B. Kf^ for w^ i 9. A. 

-fttPra I 10. B. f^si^ for f*i^ I 11. B. WJT I 12. B. ^ ; A. 

qftwwti A. if; A. f^Tfsrs:, M8. I^ifr a. q^siRCj A- 
-an^ : A. 0. -’?% ; A. | 



fn^sriff ^>11 fipr^ ^ ^ ?j?i f^«T 
nfaw«^ ?T ff iRg!c[ f^ig jTJisiTft ^ i if» 

^fiT 5 ft¥T*T^*?r^ ^ 5 T I fg^gaj^f^’f^TJT^^Tf^ST W^' 

W ^t*?i^it I gsT^i'f — 

f%^f% t 

m f^Tif%f% #?:f% II 

sit »Tgf?r wrdf?r ^ri i tm- 

wTRTSimT?— 

^T ^ij ^Tf% TO I 

flFT %"' ‘^smK TO TO H 

ffn ^Tsrt I ^ c3f?iT Ti wn ’s? 

gfj %i TJZ I ?rTg^tW ST tJWW ST fsRf%?|_ «T«r^ I 

^r^sc: E^ier f^’ssTt tsr wrest] i yFrrsff 

iTfWRWr^IT W^eiTiit WTS^ WTft I 

wra?!. tt ®<f fw TT’cwrt i ?t^— 

f%n? ^Tf^ WiV{m I 

m'w^ f 3 m ii > 


From the last verse till the end of the Text I have MS. G. for the 
verses. S. -^wra' ; A, -^^rctsr ; B. I 5. A. C. j 

A. ftfWW, RtoTW ; MS. ftftR 1 6. B. 1%sft ; A. tnw, HS. 
; B. wrg i 11. A. ttf^grr ; G. ; A., lijismi 

12. A. has after ^fcr ; B. 5fjf i 14. A» omits portion within brackets ; 

m WWflSTreir^ ; 18. A. 





msaf WTW mSSIWWISrTTI fgf rlf^ ^STT^ffTO^I 
fsTTSST^T^^W f^?T U^n^’^rWTWTcl I ^ 'W ^ 
«gs55iMTf»?gT5r^\’C^T?i i t^rTi-— [88"”] 

^ref??c [^] ^ I 

5 # ?lf% ^ fff% ^ 11 

^ wgfa 1^ W ’3T«f €r Fjtwj 

» W' ' I 

^*f^fic|.t (^’er Wtraffr: i 

I 5^«igs5rTSTT mn 

10 ^Tsraf.cii rm^^ fsr^rf ^ 

7m^ I ^s* ^ f^q%5TT?i ^ 

sPHfiT sTTsa^ffr I ^ in«Rn?:^ 

?fqjif^wri?iT *r «?a3rfa 

m ■ ■ ■■ 

f%ft^ • 

15 ^J!T^ H 

nm^ m 

TO w 'n ^ ^ I 


2. B. Pr^’ct ^TO^nj ; ^ ; SS""” of B. missing, A. omits • 
MS. ^ireftt [^] IWtl 8. A. -AftTai^ti 15. A. fqm’€', 

A. f^nws ■which MS. restores as ?rC ; C. ifl^tr ; 

16. A. itriR- J TOST J sjrtt } A. ri!^ ; MS. ij ^ j 


2mT w% 

^s®rTl%srT ?n3(?{’g5^T?gT%wT^TiiiTj4r5?T ?r4il^?TfiTTl% 
trf^F ?f^T 5Er^gtf sr 1%%x tjr^ l^w'^TSTf^T?! i f^r^ftr 
I^Tgrrrrfsrraf 50r?aT trf^T%T fw^yrlrp ^r: tt'sro w 

?F[viT ar5[ 5PrarT tr%?OT!frr»TW^TT i MWTstjsmrT ’etk* 5 
wwit iftiaT tlSRTWTTnW^ ¥1^ ff iftteTTSSf fg[89‘’]w?f 
11^: f^f%T%rf?r i n?rr mH i ?r1^ 

gmw 5im sr ^rrmfir i srar srrar^ snw#1% 

^ \ fratxarwl' ^#yfir ^ i srTl% ^njRsrlf^’^snfwt i 
w fif^: 5T «fT5!fe Hisrt '?n'g'— 10 

3fi^5r%'' fl ^Tt%^^T^ I 

WTf ?: II ^5% I 

90‘‘]5TT^ stT I rT^ H^ncftr tfTTsrfg :g;«^T5rf% I 

TT^Tiw I fi^ w I 15 

g*TTRIT¥- 


f^f%^ frr^ I 

^ ^f¥ trr^ n 



2. A. -mg ssimw- 1 3. m^r^inii- 1 4/ A; ; A.'fSrmf^ 6. A. 

HS. ajftciw Ts»rff ; A. cT 'ftmmtigi 7. A* 1 8. A. 

'?is!HPsraw for Jtwm sn*T 10. A. 3tT*tfm > B. ^ snsf^ 1 


11. A. ; A. ^ W I 12. A. \ 13. A. IIj^ 

17v^^ G. f^j 

'3,8,' A-v'w MS; w: 1 





a^^: ^fas^T ^»?s5f m^ ifi ’^gifa ri^’erf^rr 

ffTiErw *T mra ^ ?:f^ 5n^?t t fsf w3t*! [90“^ j if i 

lif^tW fpi? If 'aJf ffli^ »i?r|^T¥— 

^ ^TTT^ ^ ITff^ f%^ tTto I 

f0f3WwJT?r<^^f^2if^w5rf%^5w1wH^^ wf?? I 2 m w 

5T 1 %?a[^ ’B'^m >r^tf^3i^^ftsii^^B'srT iRflBt i 

iTT^9 B^miWTBfEfW I ?Tdf^»5fTfitTBg f%- 
XO I riBfT?t [9r] if^ii^Tigmi ?it?‘ ^fafn i 

?ff%l5| ^WTlT^i frff f^fff'l^ ?IB H lf?T g«?tr?3r B 

fwfSTff I Brnwr XltwaTift 'gJTTtigrflWm— 

’^iTTf ?Tf T^<f ^ II 

€r ?TT rlf% ft ^=ffJT il ^ • 

X5 f ts^i wif gHign 5R3 t 2ii1%?f ?f^ wa 

If^fB 1 ib: I BBI *r ?rltaiff ff^T ?pr^T^ n^sifw?? 

^r#tf^[91*’]^?iBT f^mm b w?r i TrjmfTfw5m9 

5T I wb; I 2m: wwiftr jmgBjftsxr i?f f^^^ 

ftf ^€rt% ’Sgri n^snf 1 g^giB »75g[i[=f? 5 p-firfa i 

ga^gm— 


1 . B. '?ifftOTiT;. B. Fsi 2. A. tfT^ j B. ^jfT, B. ^;B.irari 3. B. 
omits *t sTOt ; A. ^ I 4. A. 'gi^fR B. fi}^n%g I A. ^ ■ 

6. A. -'ii%, MS. a^ij ; B. ^ ; f^fq | 7. A. I 8. B. ; A. 
*tCtf‘«(aitra - 1 9. A. I 10. A. «w. I 11. A. 13. A. ggf • 

161 A. ; A. -sttwrtsm I 17. A. 1%^ ; A. ; 18. j C. omits 

the last two verses. 




^ H ^ TO ’I ^ \\ > 

^^5ns(5?fTf^^f%®Rr<!rT ^i^firsfT ^wrewT^rti JT'fTTW- 
^[92^]f l^^qfT^T f ^f^?f WWrtT I 

?Ic|[ TiTfa I ^5T 

fsrg^ ^ 5T gfra wT’er; i ^^trt cniRfasr ?r^<0[HT^fraT 
XTWTg5T>f%t%: I XT^T^^WT ^Tf(||'s^5t^f?fa fsxw: I 

^larsTT ’gxf^c^cfTcEr trw ix§ti»x 4 f^sn »Tt [92^‘] ^ 

^T tjftftT X?^f?T I I rt^T^ ftTSSff 

5?rm*TWT^aTt^ i 

^ ^Tf^T tfw Wtf^ I 

?ptniR-TO^ w ^ H 


^nit^ I ^f«tsftr "gw I 

^ ^ I iraXTR’^ fgf%e(Tf^t 15 

»rTsrTsf»T[93’*]t g^xn^u^T^sr gxgi^?l i ?r: ^f%ci 

fi-ssTf^T^ 5(TJTT^ 5T w^tfg i 

?T?iT ssr^ajff i | 


1. A. f %ai ; c5lf^ 5 2. C. ; A. B. ^fn[C, c. ^5fR[ 

^U'f ; B. ; A, omits 1 % ; G. ; A. 13^, C. g;ft5Sf ; 

4. A. ffslqiq- ; A. has after ?ftt ; 5. HS. inserts sr before ^irtfir -, 9. B. 
B. ^rl; 10. B. ; 12, A. ?pxg' A. omits one 

HS. A. 

J 14. B. I 15. B. ^ I 17. B. f¥c?ir j A. ^ for 



^iw li ^ ' 

p 5rq[ gii5 fg?:5rT snsrfeff^ flf’^T^cgi^f f5!T*cR:- 

tr^TW I [93^] TT?;i7*?’^t 5T tiT HT3?5f: 

^T^tw ^f%cI^T?l l Issr 59rWTST!^5T 
f*T5r«%5t 3iT5frTf% I gJT^ftr at snaifa w tja f%i 
^wgw^THT¥— 

f^?r I 

wnmi^ trfia% -ttc ii f fa I 

^ ’a55aTT*a5Rf^a^^aa aiftfa i aisir: ^4- 

’ftT-WT^f^fffl’cfa 1 ariw: ti^TTH^Tiw [94'‘] b€h- 

^ftfa I a^T— 

f ^ TO?: ^ i 

ii I 

a^T w^f^ a^T ^aisfr^fM^ 

4ftfa 1 ar^maw^’^; ^f®^ »?^fa i is^orirw^aaiTf^- 


, 1. A. awf^?, aa, 2. A. «faiR4. ; 

4,. B. ; A. sm ; 5. A. ’gg;’!g% ; 6. A. snnift j cira, for ctf ; 8. A. 

Iftsailt, C. aif ; 9. A. ; 10- A. sfir for 

« ; A. ; 11. A. cn^at; ; 13. A. aiTR^ ; 

C. 5Sifa'a ’’^ ; 14. A. fswn% faf4^ ; 0. froC 

; A. has ^ after %!cfa ; 1®- B- I 


I f^#w<2rT f^w i 

fl'izrTf^fa WMW: i g'ST2ff[94’’]fir5Ti ’^'tfsjrini'— 

f^'§5T f^Ti ca fa’aK?5r1% t faRsg f^fr 'srf^ff =^1% i 5 

<i5f!liS€rWl^W I <T^T^T^- ~ 

5!Tf^ff ^JITHTaT^gf faSf^JT I 
5T f^^rl ^snsiJn 5J5IT?1 II 

■?imJ^, ^4’ iriSJn i 50ai^5R#rag^g^i?3T: : 

lf?|f^cl€l^5j|g^K#f fIJTraflfiq. I rl?^ ?raT[95“]?|f I Tf^ lO 

lof I’^l t5T 

5R^f?l 1 r\^ tT’C^Sr^f^TTJJflT WafH I 

T?<?r 1 

fTrftwT^ cif¥ rff a c ■ 

laif^TtJI#?* f ^ I €r^?fT ^ I 15 

f^5iracr ^ I ih: ?Tri; 

fi'iif wafs?! I in^TfhtfTfiTf^faif^* i --I--- 


1. A. if^f%isrr ; B. t%f4[^fir.j 3. A. C. • A. fiffn ; C. 

f%qill(?) C. ^^', A. ; 4. A. fll^TTOt%flr: ; 

C. ■I'f 5. A. 6. A. -ssninfcwf- ; 

7-8. HS. takes it to be a doha ; 9. A. ; 11. A. 

13. G. W for ^ ; 14. A. flfw, B. m ; 0. rif ; A. SfW ; 16. A. 




55^ »TWf% l q®T W^Tqqi% ’^’^TT 31 # 

fqqf^ ?i: ?r?i: ii¥TfW=!'?iT #t¥ 2 Tfa 1 

«¥T^%sfq fqqfictffra t[m wf#r?i wqiw; 1 

^ 5Rsrfiw5: f%w HIT « 

mi fq¥ 5 Rt% ¥i?:Tf¥i W^is wt^T 
^fit’ll ¥f ¥f^*n fi¥T w’c^f^rq 1 [211^5^ 

?iTq?^ fqisrfjpir^ ¥] ^mq^?Tn. f^iq iw 1 ¥ 5 RK#f 5 R 5 rt 

10 *Rq!Tf¥i I qjqftqjTO^q^i# qfaw^fn 1 

¥ qsqflqfKrar. 

^ I [oe’^] q# v[^w^ ¥ f%Tgt 

2 ITq?I. I ?t«lT¥T¥— 

^ w iTw=f ^ I 

16 ^wm 11 ^^ ‘ 


siT% #f3iqi fqtwrfttq: #tq: 1 q«iT 
5nTOSTOT%*T Hsqfqsq^SlTt^qT ¥ ¥¥ q?!^^ gc[ 

. V> ■ ■ 



1. B. -qftqisiinJn ; 2. A. 8. A. ftrafir ; A. 5ffrsft?sj;, si^rri 


5. A. 3Tf# for f#T^ 6. A. 

Wimm . ; C. qiqff^ITOlf%¥¥- ; A. =ft ; '^- ; 8- ^• 

^TW- for ; A. has ^fa^i la: awq before nflwTOt- ; A. has for the portion 
in bracket only- araw ; 10. A. ^11^; aftwi^^ 5 11. A. fsr:gTfH 

B. ; A. ; 14. A, % ¥ flWf tW j C. sgqji^ 

qi ITO I 15- A. qqrw^, ; 16. A. T?lfrf ata; 




^3^^ ? r{^ f^-aZITf^fa I 

# ?T^ tr^^HTt*r 2r?5w ^^aiiis 1%?TSfr ?!?[ ?r^?fg[97'‘‘’]3:f%ff 

T33rT^«T^ I 1%»if5r: ww??rfi?fa i 

;sir:^ ?T ^ TT WTf% ^ ^f% TO t[f^w*sr \ 5 

wm fif%-f^ ^f¥ m ^ f%^Tw ii 

f^^sT f%if?T HT I w*rT5ft?^ftr *ifr?r TTiinii i 

f¥ fM^fT »r?5nf%9R^ 5iT5[t I 5im fifig^ ic?g'5r^ i 

5rf^ 1%!c^T 'g5R?7w*7’^Tf^ li^ ?i?i 11 

^ ^ f^^fn 111 fiw fi=i?:Taf?wfl^aTi i rrwTi lo 

€5«t55rl^Tg%5 fiT^sffTTsgfg^^wiTi ttf^ci fH i ?! ^- 

I frf^i ll\fir: 

^ 5t m^^ ^w5?n?JT^ i w fijsj!^ sr i 

Icr: I 5tfr: 5n% cii ftffirfa isit i Tcrar^ f ^fd 

3iTW irfFimiTTra^f^ I ss^rt cf^iro- u 

^sfsissfj^ Tisi5^;fraif^sT: II 
ISl^ld'^ 5! f%?Eft I 
’Cjf^lR II 



li A. ; 2 . A. w^^w#T ; B. jr^iaii^j'; B. 97 »-i> 


lost 5 . A. a% ; G. ^TTf ; 6 . fsw^tn:, f^Tl ; 

0 . 3 sf% ; 7 . A. 3 m!- for nsrr ; 9 . A. ; 16 . A. 

ftflf j 17 . A, -g’im; ; 20 , I ,; :V :Cj: 




; ^5^ ^X 55!^ w flf% f3^ ^1 

f%^iI^TT-^Wm II 

•?f^ I ^ ^trafOT^T ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ %[98^]?f I tj# 
5 tif^ 3 fFrrf% ^R 2 fT» 7 T^Ri^sfti ajfW '^trsT^ ?ra[ «f 

wtfw: I frr: ^ ^srt!^ cRI. ^ 

I %STt ^f^f%5f^3Tcl ^ 1 t^^f^'freWTWfrt 

fsife I Itf WciT <gwl\f?[ Iw’i:: I ^- 

^[f^rpmrarf?! ri^ — 

^ TTf ^ m # ^Trmx i 

^ ^ f%^ W mfl II ’5f?r « 

[99“-ioi’’] ii^sRT ^ ^ tn:: m %ft^1?rq1wf^f? f^^rr 
mmr^ ^sfq 5swTWfT ?i^ ^ 

5T §PRll ^ 

^ f^Tf TOi* ^ II ^ i 


2. C. A. ; ; 3. A. A. gRCf, 

0. 3p^; A. 0. j 4. B. i 8. A. ff^ ; 10. C. 

^ • A. -ssnaiTj tR, I 11. A. t ; C. ^ A. ^ ^ ; 
d f^[^ j 12. B. foliar .101» lost. 15. A. »rf% . 0. *1^ ; A. 
} 16. A. it ; c. t } 0. I 








%*fl5(T^m ^HT^sr rl^r^W q%T^W*JSt5^^Tirrr *! ITOT^T 
qftmqq% I itiw f^: w, 

^yrTq^ ff crctqr-- 


IT^ : . & 

■SRfOT ^TT ’^IT^ ^ wm II ’?ffn 

qftqqrr^ ?rq^ | 

qf^g’qfqq q^qrif^qqfq^: I q?:qp?qf«fq wq; I rrer 
qrq’qrg^gpf^Hq fi^ ^ wqfq I ^Rq 'q q^q^nx: i q^qt «sd«l 
^eqrfq qf^qfq i ^fq t crar ii i * * * lo 

[^ wm f^Tf I ^ 

wm 'Tf frw m ii 

^ m^x ^1% 7|^ ’ll ^ I 

^ w TO[ trf%¥f^Tc ^11 
T#p|t m ’jw I 

^jfW W f'5?: ^ f^H 


6. A. qrqq ; C. 'qqq ; A. ?RTO ; C. qqq?:^ ; C. fqfqqi; 
6. A. qR ; A. ; A. tR3RT^ ; G. iRtT q^R f 10- ® 

^Tt%. ^ I 10’ A.— the rest lost. The dohas which follow within the 
brackets are preserved in C. only. 16. C. ^nt^WT ; 'S^T? I 





^ m ’^fl ^ »] 

* * * [102^ qTf ?JTf^?t I ?P5T^aiwrr^: 

jjJ 2 

5^, a»i ftift<l fifs I awaW>i««^ LWJW 

4w#a.- 

tjj; gi^< ^ ^pn ' 

TT^ ^ nil WS 

*5l»nj«=i 91 fsraS aa; I ^:' 

K ^ «afaa«9fa [araS ^ nwta 

^ "*« 

qti§ ^T ^ iErfin 

% €i^s^ ^ H 

20 ^ 

i 4 N 1 — ; .. . . .. — 

—- — as =^1 ; 3. 102-^ 

r JTLconly. 7. 0. wlucb should 

preserved 1 ^ ^ q_ colophon of 

hecorrec e as— ^€f?r: I B. 

0 . occurs afte this hage 17. The portion within 

seems to have ended on this page. 

brackets occur on the last page of A. 


^T flic ftw \\\\\ 

I ^ srt^ 5Enpffa i ^s§t 5 

^ IJcT^ ^!n^ f3?f^ I fl^ gtfiigR^sn ^ 

■?frt I fsi*mTf^ Tr*itwrf^an 

era ^ ^ ^rrsai itfh ww: ii 

JTT^ I 

m f%ftTBi wrf^ 1151^11 10 


wimw, I qW^re^TlWT t|1%rfT ^15ff I 

6^. ^ 

wT#5r 5P9ng^^ «w^ mi ^nJunf^rsT^ graro irfa w 

g fee sn^t »n^?i’^refi^ ^ i 


15 


?P3 ^ t *l ^ ^ 11 


T.-test as printed by H. P. Sastri. 3. T. wit ql^si MS. 
nWi ll#! ; 4 T. ITT^ ^5fr 5Tr( 'itf Mm #fi, MS. 

Tjgf " sri I 5. T. HS. 1 T. nfw HS. 

ifiNi 6. Y HS. *5ft, I 9. T. -5p[ft ; qff^ HR MS. 

Z^m HR Hlfa I 10. T. iiHHfe ; !§• '»’• ^ HS. 

nf^ I 14. T. ,1 



WlW I 

f^3^ 11^ H 

3[wrr’^q?ig^: ft^ %?t i 

15# ?f^g f%tT^^* f a I #r5rsj#i fsifli^: 


mm ^rfrr^rf ^ ^ mfmT 1 
i|WT^ ’^pct ft mmi \\m 


wmi: I yr i Ti^’^q^Tc^ wt ^rjr^ 

W lie^T 5^# ^ WSMRW »rTl%?T I itf^f^TT ^ ^\mw- 

isiT%lTqp| 

I ^gw5S[^?r ^ jfgwsiT^ % w ii^ 

VJ 0\ 0\ 

^jisirafgficf^ ai^m^w i?qri?^ran^ 

II 


2 . T. MS. I T. MS. 

restoi-es it from Tib: bskijod pa gos 'gyur has as 

%«':)! 3. T. f%?r MS. f%'5ri T. I 

6. T. 5^twt>lffer, HS. i 6. T. ^ evidently a mistake for 

?tt4 1 T. =gpnf^l HS. ^Pirwrs*- 1. 8. T. takes with the 

first line. ^ 

l 9. T. -f^TR: MS. I 10, T. fii<, MS. ifiti T. 
^Rwltw, HS. ST- 1 14. T. JRTfmt HS. I 






OTsrr trT% t 

W“=5i^ H<iH 

wm; I wTiT!n¥rgt n-sTRs^^wt^ ^^5 it%?iti 
3^ feriT I t w I ^m- 

[qisl^:] I erar ^ |^— 

qrqr^T imT’amtsT ?:^%R#t%frr i 

1 qrmrf ^rq^T li ifcri 

?rT# "ig ’EH^ mwit ^fTT 1 ciw I fq- 

rnJrff q^^JTTW^r ^TTT5rT»T5!(^reTf^?W: I 5I*5IT%- 

traf’qg^ 

I fa<qr?— 

r II f' I t * . 

TaPi?j*M5i; I 

In i 

TTi^-^ wiw 

rt^ l\sr ^^IVtqT f ifiTcT Wf^ f^'fR^q'gtqW- 

5qt3ITc[ f%^TJr?*T5!Tft^: WKIT^ 3^t.* 1^(7- 



1 . T. °t^#gKtl' HS. °fl^#wictTi T. -qiTpir, HS. wiftf- T 2 . T. qffqraf, 
HS. T^^faj I T. gff^sr, HS. ■gff^ I 3 . T. cp^nt 
^ ^prraf; MS. q'?r-'q^ 3 ?E 3 . T. fet^, MS. 

j 5 . T. HS. I 7 . T. ^sftsfr, HS. ( 8 . T. ^’!j%, 

HS. ^^^1 16 . T. "’cRM, MS. °^\ T. qn, MS.^^I 

MS. I 16 . T. m, MS. ^tf I T. mi-^, 
MS. I 



wwTTTJf ^ f%=cr ^S5«^^w; r »ii ^ 
'?RTf^aR^ firiUilig wfe I §8^?l '^fT^WTStlt I 

W ^5f ^4 JT^tH I wi 

5 ^'=fT?:^^: I JT»jf^ ’?raTf^q<5rpr^i 

W ^T’fT^^ ^T3=rf^^ r 

H^ll 

I ^1 11;^ 

10 »j|t^ ^’RTT ^«rafit^7H gi^aMTc}^ ^ 

’fr*TOTc{^^r«\T»»i: i i^^q^icj^ 

%rq^: ^ 

»t?wT^ii: sj^f^cf i 
fTwn^fTsp?!^ w«: qttfr: ii 

I fft#r ifirtlwg’Pjq^ I !f^ 

20 i m « mi 


7. T. it^cTri 8. T. 5R^ before ; MS. 9r!f instead of 

which also can be retained but the comm.and Tib. have 
which MS. accepts. HS. inserts after it. 10, T. 

which HS. corrects as i 12* T^* HS^ i 




'^4^qc5fr?cr:-^’«w srr^it i qratRr5»l%f 

I wnti^ m^i q^l^fr: ^qrwicqmpqii 

5rr^ ^#ti35 ^f¥ \ 

. mm f^ci^ ^ l^xr FH 5 


I qjRHTqiT^ ci^: w^rt iwr^ q^- 

^iT»|l: qf^ I ^qraT*q ^n^qrlH I’^iiTnirt ^qtai^ 
q^ ^ I 7 ^^ ^qjqj fqr^iOT^ I qfic^^5Rf%^Tctq^ 

iq?! ^q5fp j ni^ «l?mqf '^qf^rr?Tcj^ai*qf^’t^- 

;eff5i^qf???qq: i <TOT=q — 


^qiqi €rsfq qrqw sra^qj^si' 
"Iknqfq m^m i 



frarq^qqfpc: i 


15 


qfqsqr ^4 ^fnfqqq rrm fqqtr i ifesn^ iwt qp^rq i 
^q r fa %4 qw fqqqt tsfq^sT ^Jin^q i ^qre iW 
W fqqqt ^qn j W fqqq*. ^5§: W^f5qf%- 

qwfqqq: I ^qSTW if^^q m( fqqqt ff si^: f^q^q sqs^ 

5qST% qT*?nt » wqqn— 


4. T. ?gi'?rm^ MS. ^iqrt l 5. T. qfen, MS. qffq \ 

T. ^ I 7. T. sns5Kt5iK HS. corrects Wf IKIftT I 11. T. HS, 

12. T. (^*wtHS. -f^itftl i , , ' 





^ wm ft 7m% I 

5R^^^w ^3mrf m\ 

ijft^ ijcrq^ f^wtt ^ 1%: m 

f ^qr# dWT^^ TiT?!|qtsnct if^ssrcj^^F^sRTai wfr ms[^^ 
tif^^j X5tsi?rc|^^ts3i 

■qtq-W'tfw W^ mf% ^TW ^ \\\o{\ 


'^rant: i TO wt«r^»)it<f^^ 

I: w ttJ?^T%t*i— 


f^TT»TTf5^ W tnf ^Tij ^ 3^ wm: ^nc i 
^s^l% fs!W*g ^ H 


CRTSI Tfi?f IsT^TS'TOM qgfflT^-qfcjfkd- 

iFsr ^ ^ f ^ ^ W f%cR^; I 

1# tH 1# sr^ ^ ’TOTOL II 

'HfTfW IWWWRSlCf ^rWfdRt^nTTT^m tfR TPITt^- 
crtiwfcr 5n% I cmr^ 

^TTO tTOM 5^: f%cr. i 


. sa ^ 



’TrRT 'STR 


1. T. ; 2. T. fro ; 6. T. sra, MS. ; T. fiR%t 
MS. 7. T. :pr, MS, ff I T. pr TO MS. TO 

^ I 



i mti wfs tot strati# 

tr^ I 

ifw J7S%* t ^ f^fwT ’I f^ \\\\\\ 

^arw, I wf%f*|jW4Hrarat ^5Sf^ siftt 5 

^5#t?n?r3ra ^JiTStwfq ferr nf%air ct^ ^ 

^ t t%?# cr>3 51 s^ 5f ira#^; 11 5t^%i f^ut^'frw- 
HratTf— 

^ ftf¥' ^ 'm^ \ 

TOFTJT f%f^ \\\^^ 10 

^ral; I trr ctfqwf^ 1 ?iw irsura^: ^T 1 

sn^trf^ qra?# 

^^5# ^ra^r?# ’s #rafq [^r stra#] 2t^5nt^t^'-5^<«*«|5i?RW^- 

5TOT '«R'f ’'5 Wr \ 16 

Hf 1km 3Tt n 

1 . T. "HS. 5t5WTsr I T. HS.' 2. T. i 

sM flraiflt^ MS. I 3. T. tR^t^ MR. 

I 4. T. MS. I 4. T. rastt ^ MS. ^ 

^ \ 4. T. s# ^ftlMS. ST % I 9. T. t^gr ttwt MS. 

ra: ^ I 9. T. fit% gw TO MS. rt^ m tor; i 

10. MS. wi stjsrnro i lo. T. tis?; MS. tif ’s: \ T. ^ ^ i 

10- 

MS. ^1 T. fira^ l 





mT wm m ’Ji If ^ * 

m ^c \\\^\\ 

5 f jT=^cjrqmT^f^%iTq. ’st ^ i?Ftraratt^T?i i 

5 i I sT’ir^ ir^^: ^\^fq 

^ w§c ^ ftf^f^xf W=f?H fl% 

S3 ' 


if^ ‘ 

flTT^ ^ ^ «^ 8 » 


10 mm\ I i ?{^ =l\^— 

1 %fct; qr?a% ^gtTi 5 #r: i 

%ds% g II 

51 'ff^Tsjni?^^ TOtei fen: I 

\ 3* 

<s?^ ^ wrw: II 

1 p; eRfiT^^’»!f’^:^f% fWT I I 


^ W ^ W’lTOTt’^rar^ ^ i 

(m ^tiararg: ^ f%f^w^?r i ^ ^ i 

firiw mm 

tnFSt^mcl^Tll cim ^ Hjsnfalt -- 

1 ^€f%firaF# I 
W- f^f^TIT H 


. ; 1. T. Wi I 2, T. m w^ MS, ’g^ iK i 8. T. 

MS. ^s%?:.i 8. T. ?!% ^[?ra 33?:, MS. ?i% ggraf% 

gs^i 14. MS. SIT3; w I 14, T. gswT^ r 


?j?r II ’^Wtf 




XTf ^ ^tTK ^ ’TRT I 

mr ^ H^y^U 


I t#s?i wra^tart xiroraHl^^ii ^rs^wt^ 5 
fsraf5S3*J ®i% 5Frf% ^55*n: i ^4 <rar ’to^ut 

!iTOcn^?51[: ii%rf^«^s5T»3it 38R ^ UT5t%i W!3 

^«rRT*T?rfwfi^c^ ’Jrf’nwnfH’c 

tror ?r?^ ^»trf ^ iisfflr sg-cj^sR-sifd i 

^ iRf’iil 10 

€t m ^ f% l^siT 




q-'t 1 15 

fk^m mm qw wrRqr ^ ii ^vs>ii 





3. T. ^ HS. sit ^ [^}ir, MS. ^fari: i MS, i 

T. WTs^r, '3^1 4. T. ^ MS. ^IWI T. »it|. 

T, has q?Sf?n3 after which MS. omits. 10. T. ^r^ipq, 
MS, 4 ^ I 11. T. q^, MS. rre | T. MS. ^ | 
15. T. HS. ^5iRi^ MS, qf Wf^iri T. f^nwpir | T.' 

sra»r, HS. t}^, MS. ^qsqFst .| T, fqj^, MS. fth^B | 16. T. sgigf^, 




Tm 3^; Htfwi 

iwrfir^ f^fsiff?! 1 % »7T^: a wr?— 

¥rf¥ mim wn ttt i 

t fqn?^ r ^’cR^mwr %lt w^- 

^fq^W: ^3!^ %ST^f?? ^SP^qisrrsffiPiTqrT: qfMqfra- 

IT^fqfT t T^^ciracT iT¥TS'»itq%qP?^’^^ fTWlt^ W?T 

^ 5fT35ff{; i5firn’i^’5i!rr#fa fi^rr ^ ifeqrrasi— 



^ ^iTi:% f^^’di-KT^sr 1 
^ ^ ^?:TiTWf ^ ^ 11^0 

w!T5isT3fgw %5t gtfpiT sirffii^ ’P^ivj: i ??^re- 
15 q^s^^r §wiTfi5i[frc|_]'we( fq'fTO vmf^ i 

I mi ^ ’^pg^g^t^rat Tmx^ i 

cl%qpq W^psrre— 

W 5^p5PC (i 

3. T. q 5 T%, MS. qrrfi I 3. T. 5fH^, MS. I T. has 'ST 
after g»rt •which MS. omits : 3. T. artJntt1%, MB. | 4. 
Mb. insert 'ftg after 1 6. T. «i»?’igmr° HS. i 11. T. 

11. T. %sfi fqrq, MS. ^ f^5Sf I 11. MS. fnsRlT I T. fw^jpur I 
12 T. fft MS. I T. *mi I 13. T. °^5rei HS. "gsiix#-! 
14. T. ?RE^reii!5^ HS. ?t?»Jirat|j$i%T- 1 18. Ti MS. fqif ^ I T. 

MS. fitfiq ' iq tq \ 





^ THU ^ f%^ 

wrw: I ^sl'ttsfracRT^fw^'g^STcj. fsjt^laRW i?5Rf%^5i 

I 5IS ?ITW5jf%Tf 5RW ’5rg^:^§^Rll^ 

Sf fliltfq I ijcrriai: %ft[5?fi7 ^ 5115^ I cRT 

^ wm i 
W ^Tf t tr^%d m\\\ 

^5r*7^: I tfcT^RR I sgjiiHrar^njiTfiTg^^it i??Ti?er w lo 
’W2RTT t*T ^ I 

5R^5r ^qiFiTci,i 1^ 

tai ^wn:: iIR?t t 

FWT'qr^lg^ — 

xjq?niiiTfr sjqrroiTisrfnti i 


^ragqiasr— 

tjsRTR^ »T^ Ttmr ^Tirf^: I 

fk^. 'qpirffT wk ci^aT5?r^f^ ^ ii 

2. .T. ?R, 5! I S.T.'gpflfe-i 8. MS. C I 8- T. 

in both the cases MS. r 8. T. ^skw, MS. | i9. T. 

MS. qf itt tsEi I _ ^ . 





^ W5r-1T?T^-^|W^ efmr \ 

^ cRI m ftTft w 

f%risr ^ ^ W3!^ ^ciR- 1 

WFf ^ f^ssTOT ft f%“^ WR^W 

5 wm: \ 5WRWT< rjm 

TrfTi^^^c^<t ftq; ’smwf cRi ^?:»mTOT- 

wsra^ maifa ffwf^fsrfcT i ^i%<5iT¥ i ir=J!R^: 

0\ 

10 w^rs^i 

qwit ftro frft f%TO iR^ii 

15 ^t i’igtg n ^ cn ’g^ i ’g’fPfrt 

siT^ f ^tT i[5^: I %i«Kaivn4fc|cRT'C^%fla Tc t 1 m\ ^ 

t ^anmi ?jfT ^ i 

m wri^W^i?’5PJiT ^ ii 

^ f?r I 


1. T. qwriH I 'f. Tirar MS. %5 ciwr ik 

^ssr: I 2. T. 'tesjit, MS. #»: i 2, T. ft MS. 

ftnit I The third line in the T. is incomplete. 3. T. ^^K^aif, 
MS. 'sr? I 3. MS. adds after this ^ [f^ ^sbt# ’fcqf | 
4. T. MS. I T. fi^aerp^ I T. | 12. T. 

^m, T. <Bwi^ MS. W.% wm 1^, 'I. I^mr i 



til 

^ ^T?% ip f%w*?ra: \ 

^ ’gf^ ?if¥ fm^ hs^bh 

^?i!h 4: I wrfwi:^ ^Jif^rr^ i m 5 

*T^ I ^atfa r WRiij 't ^M^ai - 

irf?Tqr?5TT^fl[Tf I ts^sr jfs^sratti^slif ?it% 'grsf’g^T fwrtfa 

¥«cra[€ ?t^ ftf I mws^f%^: mn wng^rar: sr^- 

wmii %f wfvs^ f^ra^vR^cg^: i ^ stra^-riT^ qfcim mv, 

5 «j: w^rfttt^iR 1 K- 

^tf»rlT-f#f^ I 

?ir^ ft '?fw w^m 

sn^: ?Er tpfiffnfwR fam^ w ^ »TfT^^?T^ijmT?t 

^rw 'm amt^ JTJRm af?Tt ^r: ^ ^fsis w¥ 1 

ar ^trsBRi: %^f?i ti^?HW^T?«^ inwq^ar f^'fPi^W 15 

— . 

^RwHuT I 

ft ff ^ifl^ ITT ITTT^ m \ 

■ 

iTTT^'f ^ HS^^U 

1. T. MS. stff j T. ^sxn^ MS. ; 2 T. ?i% ^mw. 

MS. ?j^ T. ir»5^ j HS. correjcts wit, MS. mi' ; 

3, T. t^, MS. ; 4. qm ; T. fipf^ | 11. T. fanK ; T. 

MS. WM; 12. T. has it after ^ which MS. omits : 12. T. 
r raH^f% , MS. q^mf¥ ; T. ; T. w^, MS. if j T. am, 

MS. »TW ; T. faimt, MS. fm% ; 18. T. ff, MStJlfW 
I 



¥ T^w fsrf^^: WIT ^TPtsf ^«%f 

Wfln^T W ^ TffT«pl^T5T 

^ ll?l^ I ?f%^ fsr^T^ li^fl ?JT^Wg|sP#Slfr 

5 ^ ^ fTTf% I 

tr tr=f Tfflff f^55[T5E!I ITf \~ ll^v^St 

gffTO^i^T ^g^^Nxi ifijsgTf^^w >nf«ftl§ifi%^" 

wfTOJiTf^ ti15?: ^?n:#f- 

10 w^: fftw (tI^ f^wifd \ 

Iwpi II 

M Wr{ m rF^ 

%f% WH H 

^ #C#t ^ W Jf^?: I 
HFf f% 

I tj^fti 5T ?! «5g^; rni\ ?! f!?^; 

■ gpi g - j^ T ^Sf^^mTOT ^3|^XJ^ fit iJlteiT %1% ^ 
ffsIclT ^f?Rr #gf*lfH I ft^TT^ 


5. P. which HS. reconstructs as but MS. 

R?1 515 ; T. MS. fiife J 0. T. Tm^, MS. ; 6. T, 
f?!RRt; T. xra^, MS. I'. ^if, MS. m; 13. T. 

•; > ISv; T.;q'g^:;M'S.':!^^ 


IJTsrff ^S§f^J#roT 1 1 
55^f*n|: %f^fiT itt ftMi 

w ^Tfg: xm\ iTR§j^ ’erer^ i 

■. .-.■■f~- ..r . . .Ti ill .r- II ■■ ■ » .tvr : . ' .8, ,. 

^*rn?^TO ^rr? ^¥m ?iTTJT*Tr ii 

TJfTW ^rnai^T ^fjRT JT’^rniRTft ^ ^5Srf??fa I f%5T- 5 

»3 ff ^ 'ST^ng^r 

ftf fiff 1w?m i Tf^rg^rar: icii^ ^wttrnsic# 

firg^ I 


^1% ^Tf%^ W II 10 

^ rrefw f%^Tfn: I 

wtf^ f% ft iii^£-n 


5Fn!f^^’iT '?rgf?*T ^ ^ fPror- 

[’»!,]? [%^] \ ^ i mi ^®iT ^ 

?TW. ?i^<!5iT ?TWT-g5«JT ?fffT*fi’C»T5iw%^rg^cr»T#f ^ ^ 
wfTi5T ’?r^’T i f^ra 

^ ira; w ^^srrafKr icfa 

?R5nT^?iw: tfi^?rnr I 

ifNr^ ftT’ST wrfw I 

^ T ’itwcr {{^n\ 



9. T. Tjcr, MS. Tjit ; 10. T. ; 11. T. froPC ; 12. T. 
?rwi I 19. T. wfiR ^ ^T%— MS. W ffe’sr— 

; 20. T. . ^tfj^f^— HS. <frf%^,.MS,. ^'*': 
;gf^?r ; T. fii^ MS, 




^ ^^Tq. «aRTff«T»T« 

C f%^ Twm ^ ’srft?lt ^ wi i 

6 wra: I i«T iy«T RWT^ ’graftliRsi^T?l^ 5 h%<?’ 

ftfq^'fT ^31^’^ f^SR^T r?i^ R:^RiTt TTfll^’^T^ ^ 

TH^: RiigsfTRvf^^R^: i ^ wit RT«ts- 

Rrfli#S5ww: I R?{f^?r*sraT»rT^^^:i tia^srww^— 

fwJT €nsi f^f%‘«rc '5rR€t ^ 1%^ i 

10 fiw% ^ W( f%^ t^^w 

wra: » w qr^ff ?T«iT »jf%^ ■arq ^ fq ^ 

?»jf%eqT wi^q%qr^ti\*n^ riciw!t qf^ gq^qr i^fi- 
’i^qqr WT fqqf ’qq%5^ qq^tq qqq frrqwT q^q^T 
^ I 



'il 


. 3.T.StMS.«r; T.fimm; T. WR j T. qi^t, T. j 
M8.^; 4T. MS. T. ii4t. MS. twrog i 9. T. 

: fl#!il, HS. §w 5 10. MS. ^arC ; l®- ^ T. has 
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THE DOHAKOSA OF TILI.OPADA 

[Text pp. 1-4 ; Text with Commentary pp. 41-51 ; 
Tibetan Text— Xylograph, Narthang edition, vol. xlvi, 
folia... 135'^-137"]. 

1. [pp. 1 ; 41], Tib. — ■ 

phun po khams dan skye mched dbah po rnams | 

Ihan cig skyes pa’i rah bshin las | 
ma lus de las byuh shin de ru thim j 

bhua which is effaced in the MS. may be restored from Tib. 
khams — literally dhatu, elements. The word is also translated 
in the Sanskrit commentary where after the enumeration of the 
five skandhas comes that of the five bhutdh — the five elements, 
earth, water, fire, air and space. The word clearly occurs in 
Saraha’s Dohakosa, verse 92 (p. 21) where the first pada is 
quoted v&rh&tim—kandha-bhua-daattana-indl. blbmdl — the 
meaning of the word is not clear. It is translated in Tib. as 
‘ thim ’ which literally means ‘ to be lost,’ ‘ to be dissolved in ’ 
vilim. In the commentary there was a lacuna which I have 
restored as badhyante. 

Com. — Tillopada is speaking of the purification, through 
Sahaja, of the present aggregates (skandha), elements (bhutdh) 
etc., which themselves are the causes of the future aggregates, 
elements, etc. The aggregates are five in number, relating 
respectively to form (riipa), sensation (vedand), notion (samjnd), 
operant (samskdra) and consciousness {vijndna). The element^ 
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are five in number relating respectively to earth, water, fire, air 
and space. The sen t organa (difalanal and the s‘^n.--e> (imlriya) 
are six in number relating to the eye, ear, nose, tongue, 
body and mind. All these disappear when the sahaja nature 
arises. Now the question is, whether this sahaja-nature is a 
positive (bfiana-snabhat’a) or a negative (fflbhdfa®) state. If it 
be a positive state then it would imply transmigration {samara) 
and if negative, then it would imply complete annihilation. 
For avoiding such a confusion sahaja is defined in the next 
verse. - 

Tr.—The aggregates, elements, sense organs and senses are 
all bound down by (i.e., merge in) the sahaja nature. 

2. [pp. 1;41], Tib.~ 

lhan skyes dnos dan dnos med gtam mi ’dri ( 
ston pa snin rje de ru ro mnam ’dod | 

‘ gtam mi ’dri ’ would be literally katha na jnccha. “ ro 
mnam ” is the regular translation of the term samarasa. It is 
difficult to translate this term. M. Shahidullah translates it as 
“ identity de jouissance.” It refers to a state of mind which is 
free from all contradictions. The second line of the Tib. is 
literal translation of the text : sunyatd karune tasmin samarase 
icchate, The first line of the text also occurs almost under 
the same form in Saraha’s Dohakosa, verse 20 (p. 12) : Sahaja 
sahaha na, Ihdvdbhdva. For the discussion on sahaja see the 
introduction. 

Com. — The nature of sahaja is neither positive nor negative ; 
it involves neither transmigration nor annihilation. The state 
of mind in which vacuity and compassion become identical can 
be defined as sahaja. It has been described to be eternal, a 
kind of, joy and the highest bliss — not merely a proposition 
'{samkalfamatra ?). Therefore', by attaching yourself to the 
state of samkalpa, do hot bring the sahaja nature down to 
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the sphere of the pheoomenal world. The means of purifying 
the mind when it is attached to the state of sathkalpa is 
indicated as follows. 

Tf. — D o not think that there are existence and non-existence 
in sahaja (i.e., do not attribute positive and negative character to 
sahaja). There is in it the vacuity, compassion and samarasa. 

3. [pp. 1 ; 42], Tib. — 

sems la mya nan bans pa rgya bal sad | 
khams gsum ston pa gos pa med las ’shug ] 

‘bahs pa rgya bal’ is not clear. Is it a mistake for ‘bahs pa 
rgyug pa’ which means “to run a race”? In that case hania 
of the text should be connected with Beng. han-han, an 
onomatopoeic meaning ‘a swift movement.’ In the commen- 
tary however the word is interpreted as /la ted, “after killing ” 
‘mya ban’ of Tib. should have been in instrumental as in 
the text we have wteadne (com. nzTOdmena). Paliya of the text 
seems to be a mistake for pasid, as the Tib. translation shows ; 
Tib. ’shug means "go, go in,’’— -the sense which is also preserved 
in the commentary— “pm®e%afdm.’’ The form pasid, however,, 
is not in the imperative. 

Com. — ^When the mind seeks to attain to the state of 
complete concentration! it should be made absolutely inactive 
(lit. to be completely killed) through nirudna which possesses 
the nature of vacuity. The mind being thus killed, the pure 
knowledge of the vacuity of the three worlds should be 
attained; that is all the sense. Otherwise, the sahaja knowledge 
being in the proximity of the illusory world may be easily 
disturbed. Sahaja is meant to be a state which may not be 
described Q.it. established — apmtisthita-) , 

[The commentator quotes the beginning of a verse from some 
other text in order to illustrate the indescribable character 
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of Sahaja. I have not been able to trace the quotation and 
the text from which it is made. In the next verse the 
commentator refutes the views of those who criticise the truth 

the mind completely through nipyana, [and] enter 
into pure vacuity of the three worlds. 

4. [pp.l;42], Tib.— 

yid la ma byed gnug ma’i rafi bshin la | 
brdsun pa rnams kyis skur pa ma ’dibs sig 1 
rafi dbafi yod pa dan nifi ’chin ma byed j 

In Tib. this verse occurs before the last. The Tib. is 
not a literal translation of the original verse — it is merely 
explanatory. ‘Yid la ma byed’ means literally “not to 
act in mind,’’ i.e., “ not to cogitate” (amanskr). The Tib. 
version may be rendered as follows : — Do not decry erroneously 
the mental inaction in regard to the nature of the innate 
(? ‘gnug ma’). Freedom [from mental act, i.e., amanskara} 
does not bring in bondage (‘nifi ’cbifi’ — anuhandha). 

Com. — Not to cogitate is amanasikdra. It is the Sahaja 
knowledge which is free from all possibilities of contradictions. 
It should not be abused by an attempt to comprehend the nature 
of Sahaja. So it has been said — all the contradiction that arises 
in the mind should be abandoned. The mind should be purified 
through Sahaja knowledge and fixed on that Sahaja knowledge 
which is free from doubts and contradictions. How to do 
that is described in the next verse. 

[The quotation in the Com. occurs in a more complete form 
in the Com. on Saraha’s Dohakosa (supra, p. 90). But 
there also we do not find any mention of the source from which 
it is quoted. It occurs again in the Com. on the Garydcarya- 
mniicaya (Sastri, p. 16) where it is mentioned as a quotation 
from the ApratisthdnaprakdU. In the two other contexts the 

' "i'- ■ 
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line occurs aa Yavm kaMdvikalpa^ pmbhavati manasi tyajya- 
rupah sa sanah (supra, p. 90) and — tyajya-rupai^ hi tdmn 
(Sastri, p. 16). The reading prahhamti for yah bhavati is 
evidently better. ] 

Tr.— Do not erroneously decry non-cogitation. Do not wish 
bondage for self. 

6. [pp. 1 ; 42], Tib. — 

sems ni nikha’ ’da mfiam pa ni bde bar shugs | 
dbafl po yul rnams skyed cig rtsaP ni den | 

The regular translation of khasama in Tib. is ‘mkha’ muam’ 
but here only kha- has been rendered, ’da seems to be a 
mistake for ’di. The first line is literally, “vacuity in the 
mind— in this [state of] equality joy enters.’’ 

The lacuna in the second pada can be reconstructed from 
the second line of Tib. which literally means — “ The least 
origination of sense-objects goes away “ The Com. has — tatksane 
ca indriyair visaya na driyante. The Tib. and the Com. 
support the restoration i[ndia-msaa tahi matta] na dlsai. 

Com.— The mind by its nature wants an object of attach- 
ment (. lit. companion). Through khasama, i.e., knowledge of 
vacuity, it enters into the state of joy which arises from 
the union of mind with vacuity I- samasukha^. At that 
moment, the objects are not perceived by the senses. For the 
removal of errors (vikalpa) the next verse has been introduced. 

rpi., — When the mind united with vacuity enters into the [state 
of] joy which arises out of that communion, the objects of the senses 
are not at all perceived. 

6. [pp. l;42],Tib.— ^ 

thog ma spans pa shiA ’de cu tha ma spafis 1 
bla ma mchog gi shabs kyis gnis med bstan ] 

The meaning of ‘shin’ in the first line is not clear. It may 
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be taken in the sense of atma “self” for which the regular 
Tib. expression is ‘bdag nid.’ The second pada of the original 
contains a lacuna at the end, which may be restored from Tib. 
‘ghis med bstan’— advay am deiitam. The Com. has advayam 
kathitam. Hence the restoration addaa kahia is justified. 
The construction is passive ; mraguru-pda is therefore in the 
instrumental. The normal instrumental form should be vara- 
guru-pde. 

Com. The joy that arises : out of the communion (* e., 
samasukha) is without beginning, due to the absence of any 
permanent break. It is without end as it is indestructible. 
Such a joy, devoid of any dual character, has been communicated 
by the Guru through teaching. It cannot be explained in 
words. 

Tr.— It is without beginning, without end— such non-dual [joy] 
has been communicated by the best of Gurus. 

7. [pp. l;43],Tib.- 

sems ni gah du shi gyur pa ] 
der ni rluh yan thim par 'gyur | 
rah rig pa ni de nid ’bras bu ni j 
su shig la ni gan gis ji Itar bstan | 

The first line of Tib. is not the exact translation of tu 
marai jahi of the text. It literally in- ans “where in the mind 
there is appeasement.” ‘Yan’— of .hesecMiid line should be 
taken in the sense of — ‘yah dag’ — meaning >-->myaJ: L c uive - 
to some extent the meaning of nirdsa of the te.xt !lie 1 cir a 
in the second line of the text may be restore I from Tib — 
‘rah rig pa ni de nid ’bras bu nV —sva-vedyam fattvapbalarii. 
The Com. has — tat svasafhvedyalaksanant tattvam. The expres- 
sion occurs again in verse 9 [tn/ra] as saa-samveana tattaphala 
and in Frag. II of Saraha jjverse 10, supra, p. 8J as saa^samvithci 
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Gom.— That the mind possessed with the knowledge of 
formal differentiation dies and that the [vital] wind gets 
dissolved— is a truth which can only be realised by one’s own 
self ; how can it be explained to another ? That this truth is 
not general, he., may not be realised by everybody, is explained 
in the next verse. 

Tr.— Where the mind dies the [vital] wind is dissolved completely. 
Such an essence of truth, which can be realised by self, — how can 
that be told ? 

8. [pp. 1 ; 43], Tib.— 

smons pa’i ’jig rten ’gro ba rnams kyi spyod yul min | 
mkhas pa rnams kyis de nid bgrod bya min [ 
gau la bla ma’i shabs ni mnis pa yi j 
kyi ho gan zag de yi spyod yul min | 

smons pa’i — is clearly a mistake for — ^rmons pa’i — which 
means “a fool,” translation of hadha of the text. The first 
two lines of Tib. may be literally rendered as — murkha-loka \ 
lokmam agocaram panditandm tattmni agamyam. The third 
and the fovirth lines of Tib. mean “ He who is favoured by 
the Guru — can anything remain unrealised to that individual ? ” 
The com. ya^ puny avdn gimipada-prasannah tasya tattmm 
gamy am jndtiim Sakyam ; hence I have restored the lacuna 
in the second line of the text as jo gurupd [apasanna tahl 
Id citta agammaj though the com. requires tafta instead 
of citta. 

Com. — The truth which is inaccessible to the fools is 
equally so to the learned people who are absorbed in the study 
of the scriptures, — i.e., the study of the scriptures does not help 
them at all in the realisation of truth. The truth comes only 
to the man of virtue, who has been blessed by the Guru. 

X9 
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Tp.— -T he truth is unattainable by the fools, by other people as well 
as to the learned world. Can the mind remain inaccessible to him 
who is blessed by the Guru ? 

9. [pp. 2; 43], Tib.— 

ran. rig de nid ’bras bur ni 1 
tai-lo-pa yis de skad bstan pa yin j 
yid kyi spyod yul du ni gah gyur pa j 
de ni don dam ma yin no 1 

The second line of the original which is translated in Tib. 
as — yid kyi... yin no — is omitted in our text. The Tibetan 
translation may be literally rendered as — managocarah visaxjali 
yasmin tasmin 'parmnart'hah na hhavanti. The com. has ye 
mano-gocara-praptah padarthas te parmndtthd na bhamnti. 
The Skt. com. of the Carya-carya-viniscaya (Sastri, p. 62) 
quotes this verse in a corrupt form ; — 

saa-sambeana tantaphala Ulopde bhamnti j 
jo managoara goid so paramathe na honti [ 

It also occurs in Frag. II of Saraha, (supra p. 8, verse 10) 
almost under the same form, the only difference being that it 
contains the name of Sarahapa instead of that of Tilopa : 

, saa-sambithd tattaphala sarahapda bhamnti j 
jo managoare pdthiai so paramattha na honti | 

I have therefore restored the second line of the present verse 
as — jo max^agoara paitthai so paramattha na honti. 

Com. — Tillopada is speaking of the truth that results from 
self-realisation. The objects that are within the reach of the 
mind are not of absolute value. That which is of spontaneous 
origin, that great joy which has no dual character is the 
[absolute] truth. Such is not the case with other objects and 
thoughts having dual character. In the next verse the means 
of dissipating this vihalpa is described. 
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Tr.— Tillopada speaks of that essential truth which is to be fully 
known by the self. That which reaches the mind is not the absolute 
truth. 

After the translation of the last verse the Tib. contains 
translation of a fevs^ more verses of "which there is no trace 
either in the text or in its Sanskrit commentary. Their 
occurrence shows that the Dohakosa of Tillopada was known 
in more than one version and that the number of verses was 
not the same in them. Tib. translation of those additional 
verses is the following : — 

de hid bla ma’i gsuh gis bstan par bya ba min 1 

des na slob mas go pa Ita yin no | 

lhan skyes ’bras bu bdud rtse’i ro | 

de hid su shig la ni ci shig bstan | 

gah du yid ni shi ba dah | 

yid dho rluh ghis mham par shu ] 

der ni rnam par kun spans pa la | 

khams gsum der gnas pa yin | 

rmofls pa ghug ma’i rah bshin ^es par gyis ( 

de tsho gti mug dra ba ma Itas chad par ’gyur | 

Tib. had ghes (1. 6) and gti nug (1. 10) which I have 
corrected respectively as ghis and gti mug. The Tib. may 
be rendered thus — 

tadeva guror-mcd na deSitam — tat iisyena hoddJiavyam ; 
sahaja-phalam amrta-rasafh tadeva kahnai kah deiati. yadd 
manasi mntih [jata] mana-pavanau dvau samatdm [praptau]. 
tadd sarvam parityaktam ; trlni hhuvandni tasniln vasanti. 
re murkha j sahaja-svahhdmth jdrnhi, mudha stan-na 
paiyanti. 

The first of these verses occurs in its original form in 
Frag. 11 of Saraha (verse 9^ p. 7, and also Saraha IVj, p. 28, 
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where it is quoted from the i?r%as«OTi{cca|/a). There are some 
minor variations between the two :— 

nau tam-vdalii guru Mhai nau tani-bujihai sisa | 
saJiajdmiarasu smla jagu kdsu kahtifai kisa j 

10. [pp. 2 ; 43], Tib.— 

lhan cig skyes pa’i sems ni legs par sbyons j 
rehe ’dir dPos grub thar pa lus ’dis rnin j 

The restoration of the lacuna in the second line of the test 
us—iha iammuhi siddhi [mokkha hhangal — is doubtful but 
hhanga is almost imposed by the rhyme. In the Gom. the 
sense is made quite clear — moksanca prupsyad anena sar'irem. 
The Tib. rche ’dir...... rnin— literally means — asmin janme 

siddhi-moksam anena kdyena jlrnani. rnin means — firm, i.e., 
old, worn out. It is evidently a mistake for rned “to acquire, 
to discover” which agrees with the meaning of prapsyasias 
given in the commentary, hhanga occurs in Saraha’s Doha- 
kosa, verse 37 {supra, p. 14), and there too it rhymes with 
canga. The word is translated by M. Shahidullah as 
“diversity” (samsdraha hliange — la diversity du cercle de 
I’existence). But the Sanskrit commentary on the Dohakosa 
explains {supra, p. 79) cittarua samsdraha hhange as samdra- 
'Scittamayo vd tasya hhagno sambhavaiUi, i.e., “the phenomenal 
world subsists in the mind — its diverse manifestations {?) 
arise there;” hhanga may therefore be taken in the sense of 
“the different manifestations.” Siddki, i.e., spiritual success 
animokkha, i.e., spiritual liberation, are only diverse experiences 
made by the Yogin in course of his march. Siddhi and 
mokkha are not, however, the final goal. This meaning is 
further brought out by the commentary. ' 

Com. — The mind which is the source of vikalpajmna should 
be well purified through Sahaja. The people who are siddha 
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will be sdntika, etc., in this very life. They will attain moksa 
too in this very body. 

ISdntika is a special kind of spiritual attainment. Cf. The 
Pancakrama of Nagarjuna (ed. de la Vallee Poussin, p. 38, 
verse 30) — 

^dfitikam paustikam cdpi tathd vahjabMcdrakani | 
Akcmanddi yatswrvam kurydd indrayudhopamam | 

In the Tathdyataguhyaka (ed, B. Bhattacharyya) the nature of 
these attainments is described (p. 168, 11. 1-2) — 

i^dntike Mniacintam (sic) tu pausiike pustimdnasani 1 
Vasye raktam manah krtvd krodhe kruddhmh prasadhayet | 

also p. 64 (11.1-2) — 

Mntike locandkdram paustike padmamjrvnmi 1 
Vaiye vairocanapadam vajrakrodho'hhicdrake | 

In both these cases ddntika is translated into Chinese (TaisshS 
Ed. Tripit, Vol. XVIII, p. 610 and p. 484 respectively) assi-tsai 
meaning ‘‘ peace.” In the M a, hdvyutpatti (ed. Sakaki, Section 
cxcviii, 4241-4244), all the four spiritual powers are enumerated 
— Mntika, paustika, dhhicarika and vaH-karanam, The 
meanings in Tibetan are given) respectively as — shi-ba — peace, 
peaceful | rgyas pa — increase, increasing ; drag ^ul spyod pa — ^to 
have a fierce look (a mystic practice) and dban du bya ba — to 
control, faculty of controlling others. 

Therefore when the commentary explains the second pads 
of the text as — iha janmani siddhayo hi lokdh idntikadaydh — 
the idea is that the spiritual powers like sdntika, paustika, 
dhhicdrika and vaMkarana may be obtained in this very life. 
But, as is well known, these powers are supposed to be of 
secondary importance in relation to the highest spiritual goal. 
Hence the meaning of hhanga in the text as “ diverse mani- 
festations ” may be justified,] 
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Tr. — Purify the mind well through Sahaja. There will he 
manifestation of success and liberation in this irery life. 

ll- [PP 2 ; 43], Tib. — 

gah du sems ni ’gro ba der | 

der ni sems med par ni Itos [ 

ha bye ba med par ro mnam gnas par gyis j 

sems dah sems med ni legs par rtshol j 

rche ’di nid pa dhos grub legs par gsal por rhed [ 

sems ni gah du shi gyur pa j 

kbams gsum po ni de ru tbim j 

gah du......ni ltos=|/atru cittali ijaU tatra acittarn pasya. 

This is therefore an exact translation of the first line of the text 
—jahi Jdi citta tahi sunalni acitta. The second line of the text 
however is not literally translated, ha bye ba med par^ — unless 
faulty, may be interpreted as aham visesa-mhitaJi which conveys 
the idea of dvayaraMta of the commentary, ro mnam gnas 
par gyis — samamsali varttate. I have restored the lacuna in the 
second line of the text as samarasa Inimmah hhdvdhhdva-rahia^ 
on the strength of the commentary — evam dvayarahita- 
samarasah saiva nirmalam cittam svahJuwakih siiddhahodhi- 
rupam. If the restoration stands then acitta of the first line 
should be corrected as acia for the sake of the rhyme, 

Por Tibetan rche ’di de ru thim — there is no original 

in the text. It may be rendered as — asmin janme tattvam 
siddhim atisayena prdpsyasi. cittdcittam susthu pidsyasi citte. 
yasmin sdntih samhhavati tribhuvanah tasmin billnali. 

Com.-— The lacuna in the first part of the commentary 
renders it unintelligible. The second part is the comment on 
the second line of the verse — The samarasa which has no dual 
character is the pure and the best [state of the] mind ; — ^it is 
by its very nature the pure hodhi which is free from encroach- 
ment of all objects of senses. 
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Tp.— W here the positive aspect of the mind merges Into, the 
negative aspect of the mind too merges. The state of commnnion 
[of the mind with vacuity] is pure and without any positive and 
negative character. 

12. [pp. 2 ; 44], Tib. — The Tibetan translation of this verse is 
wanting. The com. contains a lacuna but its sense can be 
made out. 

Com. — In the present verse emphasis is laid on compassion 
towards others. The mind, free from dual knowledge, reaches 
its amplitude like the kalpavrksa which spreads itself in the 
three worlds. He who thinks “ This is mine, that is of others ” 
baffles his Sahaja nature through attachment io vikalpa. He is 
not free though he is so by his nature. So no distinction 
should be made between self and others. 

Tp. — The tree of non-dual mind has attained vastness in the three 
worlds. It contains the fruit and flower of compassion. There are 
no “mine” and “thine.” 

[The verse occurs in Saraha’s Dohakosa (verse 107, p, 23) 
under more correct forms as— 

addaa cittalaruaraha gau tihuvaiiS vitthdra | 
karund phulUphala dhami ridu paratta mra j 

The form tihuvanS (locative) satisfies the exigencies of grammar 
better and dharai in the second line is preferably a better 
reading. The comparison of citta with tree (tarmam) and 
elephant (pafa, cf. com. taruvara}}', gapk, etc.) is very common 
in the Caryas. 

Of. 1. kdd taruvara panca hi ddla \ 

cancala cle paiiho kdla- j — Luyi-pada. 

16. mdtela cla-gaandd dhavai | — Mahidhara-pada. 

17. gaavara samarasa sdndhi gunia [ — Vma-pada. 

45. mana taru pdnca indi tasu sdhd | 

dsd bahala pdta-phala-hdhd 1 — Kanhu-pada. 
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is; [pp.^ Tib.— 

ran gshan innam pas sans rgyas rje btsun ’gyur ‘j 

It is the tentative translation of the first line of the text. 
Literally rendered it stands thus — nijak parasca samah, hiiddJiah 
bhattarakah bhavati. It therefore seems to have been based on 
a line like — 

para appdna sama buddha bhat0raa saala | 

Instead of the translation of the second line of the text, Tib. 
adds three lines which cannot be traced to the original : — 

sems ni namkha’i dafi du shugs nas thim [ 
de’i rche dbaii po Ida dan yul rnams dan [ 
phun. po khams na du khams rnam son j 

It may be rendered as— ciftain aMiam prar Hat i mUnafica 
[bliavaW]. tasmin ksane pancendriya-visaydli shandha-dhatu- 
dyatandni ca tatra pravisanti. 

Com. — Both the self and others have essentially the 
same nature. Through Sahaja avoid all errors about it. Hence 
all the beipgs become Buddha through this very nature from the 
beginning. 

Tr.— Do not falsely distinguish between self and non-self. All 
are ever Buddha. The three worlds are the best and sublime stations ; 
mind by its nature is pure. 

14. [pp. 2 ; 44], Tib. — • 

gan shig brtan dafi. gyo ba’i rnam pa kiin j 
ston pa gos pa med pa ste j 
’di la dban par mi bya’o \ 

— lit. yadeva nUcalam saealam ca sarmthd 
iunyam niranjanaihi taka vicdram md kmu. 
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Com. -~-Sacalam or that which moves is the sattvaloka and 
niscalam or that which is fixed is the bJidjanaloka . The secret 
of the world is established as being undetermined and solely 
attractive with reference to the custom of the whole world. 
Sunyam h that knowledge of -truth which isfi’ee from all inJmlpa, 
is pure and undisturbed by the impurity of the innumerable 
sufferings accompanied by desire. Do not try to comprehend it 
by the power of discrimination. As cintamara-t, though it has a 
nature of duality, contains the unattainable (?) essence of the 
world so also the knowledge, though vitiated by error, through 
discrimination, resolves the essence of the world into different 
categories like the sphere of merit (piuiya), etc., of the beings. 
In the next verse the error in the discrimination of (ttmci (self) 
and dt'imya (of self) is spoken of. 

[There are some mistakes in the commentary. 1. 17 — 

if corrected as ° kcilaukdmkalam and 
1. 19 tathdinkalpakam-, if corrected as tathd inkalpakam- can 
give the right sense.] 

Tr.— Those which are the customs of all are [either] moving or 
not-moving. [But] the vacuity is free from impurity. Do not judge 
[it]. 

15. [2 ; 45]. Tib.— 

’din bdag go ’don ’gro ba’o 1 
gah slug ran rig ses par bya 1 
dri med sems kyi rah bshin la | 
gah zig rah rig ses par bya j 

The last two lines of Tib. = nirmalaciltasija svablid- 
vam sah svaycm jdndti. This translation is not therefore 
quite correct. The real meaning is brought out in the Skt. 
Com. — nirmala-ciUa-svahhdvatdm katham so' pi biiddhyati. 
Hence my restoration of the second line of the text as — nimmala- 
cittasahdba so ki biifihai—is iustified. 
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Com.— Whosoever takes ‘ this to be the self’ and ‘that to 
be the world ’ how can he understand the nature of the pure 
mind? He cannot understand the truth through tlie obsession 
of “ self ” and “ things relating to self.” In the next verse is 
described the all-spreading (he,, the universal) nature of the 
yogins who concentrate on the truth. 

Tr.— He who thinks ‘this is self,’ ‘this is world’ — can he 
understand the nature of the pure citta? 

16. [2; 45]. Tib.— 

bdag nid ’gro ba bdag iiid sans rgyas te | 
bdag nid dri med cin bdag hid yid la mi byed pa [ 
de la ’gro ba med cin gos pa med | 

= aham eva jagat aham eva huddhah j 
ahaih mda-raJiitak aham amanskaram j 
etad niscalath nirgranthakam j 

gos pa med — is doubtful, “gos” means cloth and gos 
med — is the usual Tib. translation of nagnaka, nirgrantha 
— lit. one who has given up worldly ties. As is evident 
the last line of Tib. is only an elaboration of the meaning given 
in the Skt. commentary as hhavah samsarasiasya hhaujano 
hhanjakah. The Tib, and the commentary support my restora- 
tion of the second line as — 

hail amanasiara hhavahhafijaya. 

Com. — I myself am the universe. I am the Buddha. I 
myself am he who is free from impurity (nirahjana) and I am 
the mental inaction [in person]. Bhavah is the cycle of 
existence. He w^ho destroys it is also myself — Thus does the 
yogin whose mind is in perfect unison with the reality think 
day and night that the universe is permeated by the reality. 

[The quotation in the commentary also partly occurs in the 
com. on Saraha’s Hohakosa (p. 106), The source is mentioned 
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there as the Hevajra. It is in fact found in the Hevajra Tantra, 
Chap. VIII (Sn-Hevafra-mairatma-yogin^-cahra-mahayogininam 
melapakah patalo nama). Though there are slight variations in 
readings in different MSS. of the Tantra which I have examined 
the present quotation seems to contain the most satisfactory 
reading.] 

Tr. — I am the universe, I am the Buddha, I am [he who is] 
free from impurity— I am the mental inaction [in person] and I am 
the killer of the cycle of existence. 

17. [2; 45]. Tib.— 

yid ni rje btsun ham khar rje btsun ma j 
nin mchan du ni gah byed lhan cig skyes la.. . ( 

= manali hhagavan khah hhagavatl | 
divardtrafk yat karoti sahaje [yoiandml^ | 

In the xylograph available to me the last word is effaced. 
But in the Sanskrit commentary the sense is clearly brought 
out &s—-aJiarnisam sahajena cittam yojayitavyam. On the 
strength of the Tibetan translation and the commentary I have 
restored the second line of the text as — divdrdtti sahaje rdhiai. 
rahiai may be Justified as a causative form from ^/raha-< 
\/mks- ; v^raha means “to remain,” “stay” — hence ^rdha = 
to make stay, i.e., i/ofaya — . As regards the restoration of the 
lacuna in the first line after manaha a,s hhaavd there is no diffi- 
culty. It is fully supported by Tib. yid ni rje btsun — and 
Skt.com. — mano... hhagavan. 

Com. — The mind, i.e., bodhicitta is the BhagavSn, the 
vacuity-like, i.e., khasama the great joy which pervades it (the 
mind) is the Bhagavatl. This is why it has been said in the 
Heriikamja Tantra that Bhagavan has the form of semen and 
the joy arising out of its satiation is called the kdmint. To 
express the same idea in another way compassion {karuv.d) is 
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Bhagavan. Tbe vacuity-like, t'.c., is Biiagavatl. TJie 

knowledge of the non-duality of compassion and vacuiiy is 
Bhagavati-Bhagavan. Bbagavati is not different. Thus 
should the mind be fixed day and night through saJu/jV/. So 
it has been said in the Samputa.— 

[The first quotation in the commentary is said to be from 
the Herukamja Tantm. The first part of the name of tlie 
Tantra referred to was broken in the MS. I ha\e restored it as 
Brl-Heruha as that is the only Tantra of this particular sclioo! 
with the name of which — ■raja tantra can go. I have not how- 
ever been able to trace the line in the MS. of the Heruka Tantra 
in my possession. It is on the other hand found in the 
Hecajra Tantra (Ch. YIII), The complete Sloka occurs 
there as — 

Kukrdkdro bhaved hhagacan tat sukham kdni'mi 

smriu [var. smrlani'] | 
ekmeka-riyoejo' sau ksai/ddeka para ratih jj 

The second quotation is said to be from the Scniipiita. The 
full title of the text is Samputodhhava-kalparaja Tantra (A.S.B. 
3828, 4854). The Sloka occurs also in the Jlei'ajru Tantra 
where it is found in Gh. YIII. The Sloka in its proper 
Oform is— - ; 

nadUrotoprabdlicna dipajyoti prahandlmcat [ 
satatani tattrayogena sthdtavyanz ah o red r at ah | 

My restoration of the lacuna at the beginning of the 
second line as sahaja — is wi’ong. The reading cdharnUam 
given in the quotation spoils the metre. All the MSS. of the 
Hevajra Tantra have ahordtrata^J. 

Tr.— -Mind is the Bhagavan ; the vacuity is the Bhagavatl. 
It [mind] should be fixed in the Sahaja day and night. 
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18. : [2 ; 46]. : Tib.— : 

skye clan ’chi ba dag las grol bar ’gyur I 
gsbug ma ri yid la rgyun du gnas par gyis [ 

grol bar ’gyur— roeans “is free” (mnkta). But the text 
and the commentary require hhrantih. The Tib. in my opinion 
should be corrected as ’khrul bar ’gyur — meaning “is error, 
illusion” {hhrantih). The Tib. when literally rendered is — 

janmah marayam ca hhrdntih | 
tatah cittam nirantaram \ 

The restoration of the second line of the text is supported 
by the Tib. as well as the com. which has — 

tasmdt dinmjam cittam nirantare sthitam hhavati | 

Com. — Birth, i.e., coming into existence, death That 

also is complete illusion {cikalpa) — so error should not he com- 
mitted about it. Thus it has been said — death is illusion 
(vikalpa) ; [freedom from this illusion ? ] leads to the position 
ol khecan. It has been further said that according to the 
capacity of realisation the merits of beings [are determined]. 
Utpada (birth) exists as a fact of perception and not in any other 
way. So one’s own mind is fixed in the nirantara. Nirantaram 
is the state in w'hich nothing stands between. It is a state in 
which vacuity and compassion are inseparable. [One] should 
never get detached from it. 

[I have not been able to trace the two quotations in the 
com. to their original. The second quotation — pranidlidna- 

redha-sCunarthyat satreindm punya occurs in the comment on 

verse 11 (supra, p. 44, 11. 19-20) under a slight altered form as 
a part of tlie commentary and not as a quotation — pranidhdna- 
vedhat satednam pumjddhipatyddi ndndhhdgena jagadartham 
karoti.] 
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Tr._Do not entertain illusion about birth and death. Then 
ine’s own mind will stay in a state deiroid of duality. 

L9. [2; 46]. Tib.— 

’bab stegs dka’ tbub nags la ma brten cig \ 
bus dan gtsah sbras bde ba mi rned do | 

dka’ thub nags — should be corrected as dka’ thub gnas— 
winch means tapovana “hermitage bus — .should be corrected 
as — lus — which means deha “body.” Sbras — does not mean 
anything, if corrected as ‘sbyans’ it would convey the sense 
of ‘washing.’ Hence gtsan sbyahs would convey the sense that 
is rendered in the com. as — jala-snanena halnjarupcna. Tib. 
would then literally mean — 

tlrtham taporanafn md secijatdm 1 
: dehasauce mntim mi prdpsya.n [ 

Com. — Do not go to external sacred places and hermitages. 
By bathing in water externally nobody shall get salvation. That 
is the whole meaning. The only holy place is the mahayana. 
Salvation can be attained by washing awvay all the impurities 
of illusion in the stream of knowledge arising from it. That 
cannot be attained by bathing at external holy places. 

Tr.— Do not attach yourself to sacred places and hermitages. 
You will not attain peace through purity of body , 

20. [3 ; 46]. Tib.— 

chans pa kliyab ’jug dbah pbyug lha 1 
byah chub yod bsher gsum la bkur mi bya | 

Tib. lias Ida instead of lha which is clearly a mistake. 
TCib. literally means — 

= IrahmU-visnu-mahesvara-devan \ 

' .■ hodhisattca trayan ma sevyatdm \ 
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The normal translation of hodhisattm would be byah chub 
sems dpa’. byaii chub yod bsher — literally is “one who exists 
in bodhi.” The com. has brahma visnu mahesvarmea trayo 
deva hodhisattvena sarvathd na namasharttavyah. These support 
the restoration of the second line of the text as — ■Bohisattm ma 
karahu sevd. 

Com. The three gods Brahma, Visjoiu and Mahesvara 
should not be worshipped by a Bodhisattva because they belong 
to an inferior way [of religious belief]. So it has been said 
in the Astasdhasrikd Prajmpdramitd—one ought not to offer 
flowers, incense or light to other gods. Nor should he worship 
other gods. 

[I have not been able to trace the quotation to its original. 
The first part of the title was broken in the MS., my restoration 
is hypothetical. It may be as well 

Tr.— Brahma, Yisnu, Mahesvara — do not worship [these] gods, 
oh Bodhisattva ! 

21. [3 ; 47]. Tib.— 

lha rnams mchod ’bab stegs ma ’gro sing | 
lha rnams mchod kyah thar pa grob mi ’gyur 1 
=devan ma pujaya Urtham md gaccha \ 
devaradhanena moksam na prapsyati | 

The second line which is lost in the original, is also com- 
mented on in the com. as—hdhyadevatdrddhanena Urthasnd.nend- 
dhimoksam na prdpyate. Hence I have restored the line as — 

devapuidhi ita mokkha pdhd. 

Com. The worship of gods made of stone should not be 
practised. External holy places should not be visited. Spiritual 
liberation cannot be attained by worshipping external gods and 
bathing in sacred places. 
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Tr— Do not wopsiiip the gods; you shouid not go to holy 
places. You shall not attain salvation through devotion to gods. 

22. [3; 47J. Tib.— 

rnam par mi rtog sems kyis sans rgyas mcliotl par gyis ] 
srid clan mya nan ’das la gnas par ma byed cig j 

Tib. has cag instead of cig, but that is evidently a mistake, 
cig is an imperative aiSx. Tib. — 

5/aaT^niredwe st/ritcw iuf7. i 

The com. on the second line is — hliava sitJhsftn’ nirriine 
ucchede ca sthUkir ma hiru. These support the reconstj-nction 
of the second line as — hhara-nicvdne ma karaJiu re Lhitle i 

Com. — The knowledge of non-duality is called PnijF/d- 
panimiUi. So it has been said by Dignagapada — The know- 
ledge of Prajndpdramitd is non-dual. It is latintgaln.” 
Cultivate it with mind fixed on it. Do not stay in the world 
of being and the wwld of annihilation, 

[The quotation from the work of Dignuga occurs in other 
places too. Cf. the Ahhisammjdlattlmaloka of Haribhadra (ed. 
Tucci, p. 28) and Sadhanamala (ed. Bhattacharya, I, p. 321) : 

Prajmpdranntdjmnam-admijm sd tatkdgatah j 
sadhyd tadarthyapogena tacchabdam (jranthamanjayoh ( 

In Sadhanamala the beginning of the second line is misquot- 
ed as sddhijaUdarthayogena tacchabdam. The particular w’ork 
of Dignaga from which the sloka is quoted is not mentioned.] 

TF.— Worship the Buddha with unfailing mind. Do not stay 
in the [world of] being and the [world of] annihilation. 

|3.,,,X3 Tib.— ^ 

- ’ses rab thabs kyi tifi ’rjin shugs j 

gafi tshe mig yo bar ni brtan par byed nus na 1 
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nams myaA— seems to be a mistake for narfis myoA which 
means according to S. C. Das “experience, ” but according to 
Jaschke “delight, enjoyment.” ‘anuttar a’— the supreme know- 
ledge is also a state of bliss, hence its translation as hams 
myoh may be justified. The second line of the Tib. is, however,, 
clear. Literally the Tib. may be rendered into Sanskrit as — 

praimpaya-samadhau lagno Wiava | 
yadi tasmin (?) drdhalp Wiavitmn iakyate \ 
dtmanah mahd (?) anuttaram sidhyati j 

The original verse is defective in meaning as well as 
metre. The meaning becomes clear if we either correct 
jaJii «yasmin) as jai «yadi) or take it in that sense, jahi 
and jai both are sometimes translated into Tibetan as gal-te ; 
cf. Saraha’s Dohakosa, verse 7 (jai ^agga lia hoi=gcer-bus 
gal-te grol ’gyur na) ; 77 (-jah? taM sama cintassa- gal-te 
yid-du oh ham snam pa’i sems). The metre still remains 
defective and laggahu, which cannot be corrected as laggai 
because an imperative is wanted, does not rhyme with 
siddhai. 

Com. — The union of Prajnd (sapience) and updya (means) 
is the complete (advaya) union of vacuity and compassion. 
Attach yourself to it and if the mind is fixed in it, there is no 
doubt that the supreme knowledge of Buddha will be attained. 

Tr.— Attach yourself to the union of sapience and means. When 
one is fixed in that, the supreme [knowledge] is attained. 

•24.: 47], Tib.— ■ ; 

ji Itar dug ni zos bar gyur pa las | 
dug gis kyah ni ’che bar mi ’gyur ba | 
de Itar srid pa zos kyah la ’byod pa | 

’dod yon gyis ni ’cheh bar mi ’gyur ro 1 

= Yathd visa-hhaksandt \ 1 * visendpi mrtynjJi na hhavati f 
tathd bhava-bhunjanendpi \ satHsdra-handhanam na bhavati j 
21 
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The second line of the text is commented on as: IcUha hhamm 
samsarasukham visaycldikam hhunkte ijogi j na [tn iasya 2 / 0 -] 
gino vimyem mmsdra-hmidhmiam hhamtL Hence there is 
no difficulty in restoring the second line as— 

tima bhava bhunjai hJiamhi na jultct. 

Com.— Just as a man \’’ersed in the science of poison does 
not die even after swallowing the poison, in the same way the 
yogi, though he may enjoy the pleasures of the material world, 
does not get attached to the world. So it has been said in the 
Hevajra Tantra that the very poison by which all other beings 
are killed — that poison the man who is versed in its science uses 
for the purification of poison. By those means, by which others 
get attached to the world, [the yogi] becomes free from the 
bondage of existence. Hence in the next verse the efficacy of 
ftarmciminira is established. 

[The first two lines of the quotation occur also in the com- 
mentary on Saraha’s Dohakosa (p. 83) ; these lines occur in 
the 2nd Patala, Part II ( = 12th of the Chinese Tr.) of the 
Hevajm Tantra. The chapter is called : siddhhiirnayo uSma 
dmUya-patalah. The second two lines of the quotation occur 
in the same patala of the Hevajra, but after 3 verses. . A similar 
verse occurs in its 9th patala (Part I)~Fiwddhi-patalafi— 

Yena tu yena tu hadhyati loka-stemt In lena fti 

handhanam mucyaic j 

The verse however is found in the Siihhfmtasawgraha 
(Bendall, pp. 37-38) as a citation from the GitkirUnddhi- 
prakarana of Aryadeva, Its first line, which haB a lacuna in our 
MS., runs thus — 

yena yena hi-badhyante jantavo raudrakarmum- j 

Similar ideas are found in Jnanasiddki (I, verse 15, p. 32), 

The word palutta is not met with elsewhere in the Dohas. In 
Saraha s Dohakosa, verse 70, there is a word, palutUa. In one 
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of the MSS. of Saraha’s text it is found under the form polwfia. 
M. Shahidullah, in his glossary, gives its Sanskrit equivalent as 
paryasya. The meaning of pahittia, in that context, is clearly 
that of “returning.” Tib. translation is slar yan (Shaliidullah 
gives it as slar yaa through inadvertence). Slar yah has the 
sense of a ‘ backward movement ’ as in slar -yah ’gro — scmsaranu 
(rotation ; see S- 0. Das — Dietionary, sub. verb.). In verse 70 of 
Saraha, paluUia taha bi padei (Tib. slar yah de ru ’bab) is 
explained in the commentary as piimh tatraiva patati. The 
word is connected with Bengali }Jdlat which S. K. Chatterji 
derives from pallata < paryasta (^ 243). Palutta under con- 
sideration, however, does not seem to have any connection with 
palutta. Paluitd may be derived from prayuhta on the analogy 
of paluttia < paryasta. Prayukta in Western Apabhramsa is 
pautta (Jacobi — Bliavisatta Kalia — Glossar). Is it then an 
Eastern variant of pawito ?] 

Tp.— A s [one] engaged in [the science of] poison swallows the 
prison, so does one enjoy the world [of existence] not being attached 
to the world. 

25. [3 ; 4b], Tib.— 

bya’o rnal ’byor pas ni las la skyiir ni ’debs j 
skad cig bshi dah ’gyur ba bzi ru cle ru sad [ 
skad cig dga’ ba de yi bye grag s'es par gyis j 
mtshan gshi mtshan hid spahs dah [^esjpar gyis [ 

In the 4th line Tib. has sbahs which is evidently a mistake 
for spahs, “ to abandon.” Mtshan gshi mchan nid — requires a 
note. S. 0. Das quotes Jaschke [Dictionary, sub. verb.] and 
explains mtshan gshi — as the cause of a sign or symptom, 
mtshan — really means symptom, sign=laksana and gshi=that 
which gives origin to a thing and hence m€da. Therefore 
mtshan gshi=laksana-mula. mtshan nid = the sign, the essential 
characteristic ; hid has the sense of “ self,” “ the very ” as in 
ha hid — “I myself;” hence mtshan nid = the very sign, or 
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the essential sign. S. C. Das gives an illastration (loc. cit.j 
to explain the difference between the two expressions — man 
is the mtshan gshi of his own mtshan nid,” f.e,, one is “ the 
cause ” and the other “ the caused.” Therefore I think that 
the Tib. translator by— mtshan gshi mtshan nid, wanted to 
convey the idea of laksya-laksana which occurs in the Sanskrit 
Commentary. 

The Tib. is explanatory and not an exact translation of the 
text. When literally rendered into Sanskrit it is — 

yogin ! karma via dnsyatani j 
ksamni catvarah hhavanti hhecldni tatra jmijatdm ] 
ksatmmnddh catvarah tesdm hhedani jmtavyani \ 
hiksya^aksana^prahmiam jmtavyani \ 

The Tib. therefore does not help us much in restoring the 
second line of the original. I have restored it with great 
dif&dence from the commentary which has... catvarah ksandli \ 
catvdra^c-dnandds-tathaiva panjndyante. 

Com. — Moments are four, and pleasures are similarly known 
to be four. [So it has been said in the Hevaira.} How can 
one know the differences in the moments and differences in the 
pleasure without [practising] karma-mudra ? So karma-viudrd 
should not be slighted. The [ultimate] truth, free from ‘ the 
cause ’ and ‘ the caused ’ [i.e., duality] can be realised in this 
very person. Fix your attention on the goal— the perfect joy 
(p«ramduanda) in its midst. 

[The long quotation is from the Hevafra, I, patala 3, the 
Sandhyabhdsano yidma patalah. As the name of the chapter 
indicates, the verses occurring in it are all garbed in symbolic 
language (c/. my paper on Sandhahliasd, I.H.Q., Vol. VI, 
p. 389). The plain translation of the verses is — 

“That supra-mundane which is of the shape of the letter 
e, which is adorned in the middle with the letter vam is the 
seat of all kindness — the basket of Buddha’s treasures. There 
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the pleasures come into being — are differentiated in the order of 
moments. These pleasures which hape their source in the letter 
evam can be comprehended when the moments are perceived. 
In order of the four moments [these pleasures are] — vicitra, 
vipaka, vimardda, vilaksana — the yogins know these. VicUra 
is of different kinds — embracing, kissing, etc. Vipaka ia the 
pleasure which is of an opposite nature — the enjoyment of 
knowledge. Vimardda is excitation [? dlocanam of. the text 
should be corrected as arocanam']... vilaksana is different from the 
other three and is free from passion and indifference. The first 
ananda is in vicitra, paramananda in vipaka, virdmananda in 
vimardda and saliajananda in vilaksana:" 

For a detailed discussion of this analysis of ananda and 
its striking similarity with the four stages of Brahma, see the 
introduction. 

Karmamudrd, which is said to be the means by which the 
four moments can be perceived and the four anandas realised, is 
not explained either in the text or the commentary. It is 
referred to in the Suhhdsitasamgraha (Bendall, p. 64) in connec- 
tion with the different signs of spiritual progress (adhyatma- 
nimittam) thus— tasmdt karmamudrd updyatrayahhedena mrdu- 
madhyddhimdtrataydvagantavyd — i.e., as there are signs — 
nimittas — in different stages of the spiritual progress so 
karmamudrd should be understood in order of the differences in 
its method — slow, medium and extreme. The meaning seems 
to be that for the perception of those signs (nimittas) karma- 
mudrd should be practised. This practice may be less intense, 
intense and extremely intense. For further explaining the 
meaning of karmamudrd the Suhhdsitasamgraha quotes a verse, 
attributed to , 

yathdgnir darumadhyastho nottisthen manthandd vind \ 
tathdhhydsdd vind hodhir jdyate neha-janmani || 

See Sarvasuddhi-visuddhi-kramah of Sakyamitra, verse 
86, in Pancakrama ed. Vallee Poussin, p. 31. 
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The implication of this verse is that karmamudra = ahhyasa 
“practice.” if f/mjamziflra is further referred to as kardkMjd- 
miidm in the Pancakrama of Ghantapada quoted in the 
Subhmita-samgraha (p. 62) — ■ 

sfnnaya-mndra'^naMvogcividhdmm mjrcmjagre inanan 
hodkicitte gate yadrSam siikhmn utpadyate gurupademtaa tat 
samyak samupalaksya sthinkrtya tanmayatdm iipanliam vajra- 
dharatmm ihaiva janmani samjcniayati niyatam evavicareneti | 

dvitlyakravio’ pi kai'dkhyd-mnd.rE-dvdreya purmvud npa- 
laksya sthiratdm gatam bodhicittam iasvatampam paramdrtka- 
nirvikalpa-S’Gabhdvam jatam sadvajradharatvam sampddmjatlti | 

Hence it appears that karma-miidra was that yogic practice 
by which the seminal fluid (hodhicitta or sainvrii-bodhicitta) 
could be carried to the topmost circle (vajra-mani) and made to 
attain a permanent (idhata), ultimate (paramcirtha) and 
undisturbed {nirvikalpa) character. It seems that in course 
of this practice the yogi used to perceive four stages which are 
described as moments (ksana) and four kinds (probably ac- 
cording to the degrees of intensity) of pleasant sensations 
(ananda) . Evidently all the mystic schools did not believe in 
the efficacy of the practice. The Kdlacakm school believed in 
the practice of Mahamudra — 

karmamudra-parityaktam jmnamtidravivariitain j 
mahamtidra-samuipannam sahajam ndnyciyd saha j| 

(cf. V imalaprabhd, exixacis in Catalogue of Sanskrit MSS., 
Govt. coll. — A. S. B. ; H. P. Sastrl, p. 74)]. 

Tr.— Do not slight the karmamudra. [Through it] the different 
kinds of moments and pleasure may be known. 

26. [3 ; 48], Tib.— 

Kyi ho mchog dan. dga’ bral ’di ni dbyed par hya | 
bla ma mchog gi shabs la gus par gyis la legs par loh j 
= hkoh / paramdnandam viyogam ca ncdritavyam | 
mra-guru-caranam SM§thu Srd,dhanena j 
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[The first line of the text is evidently corrupt aslehiire 
famma-dhna ma Man does not convey any sense. We have 
seen from the closing lines of the commentary on the last verse 
that the present contains instruction about fixing the attention 
on the paramananda amongst different kinds of anandas. I 
would therefore correct the text as lehure parama-birama Man | 
i.e., differentiate between (the two kinds of anandas) parama 
md virama. In that case ananda-viy oga of Tib. is to be taken 
m the sense of niramananda.] 

Tr.— Learn to differentiate between parama and virama by 
adoring well the feet of the worthy Guru. 

27. [3 ; 48-49], Tib.— 

gan shig clga’ ba mchog dan dga’ bral gyis | 
kyi ho skad cig der ni lhan skyes rtogs par bya | 

The text contains a lacuna to the extent of one leaf (13“''’), 
hence the original of this verse is completely lost. Only a 
portion of the Sanskrit commentary is preserved. The Tib. 
literally rendered is— 

yah parama-dnandam bhedam ca Ijdnati'] | 
tasmin ksane sahajam jdndti [ 

On the strength of this I have made a provisional restora- 
tion of the verse as — parama ananda bJieu jo janai | khanahi 
sobi sahaja bujjhai \\ 

Tr. — He who knows the highest kind of spiritual bliss knows 
the Sahaja in a moment. 

[The existing part of the commentary consists of two verses 
which are quoted from the Hevajra Tantra, II, Patala 4, 
fol. 29'*. 

The verses occur there]under the following form — 

madanam ca pdbayet-tdsdm smyam cairn pibed matt | 
yasydd-annragayet mudrdm svaparartha-prasiddhaye || 
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lialiJcolake bolakmii ksipta kiindunilm kHru]te vmtl | 
tasmin tjogije smmipana kapura na tyajed-budhah jj 

The reading is corrupt in many cases — pabaijet for pdyayet 
is wrong ; yasyad is evidently a mistake for paicad ; kakkolake 
instead of kakkole spoils the metre ; the fourth line is meaning- 
less ; the reading in our commentary is therefore preferable. 
The verses are garbed in what is called in these texts sandhd- 
hhdsa, i.e., symbolic language. madanafii — madya, wine ; 
kakkola^padma, ‘'lotus;” holakam = vajra ; karpuram = 
§ukra, semen virile [for these words and for sandhabhasa 
see my note, I. H. Q., Vol. YI, p. 389 ff.]. The word 
kunduru is explained there as dvlndriya-yogam {cf. also 
demdriya-samfipatti, TatJiagatagiihijaka, p. 41) and translated 
into Chinese as siang-i/ingf — “ Yoga, yukta, the act of uniting.” 
The word is etymologically inexplicable. I ’think-- it is also a 
symbolic word like the others of the list. In the Brahmanical 
Tantras we frequently meet with words like kiiiulagolodbhamm 
dravyam, etc. The word is used there almost in the same sense 
as karpuram in the verses under discussion. liiiTyda of the 
Brahmanical Tantras and kunduru of the Buddhist Tantras 
therefore seem to be synonymous, both meaning “ the sexual 
act,” and by analogy the .?amad/w, i.e., the state of complete 
concentration.] 

In Tib. there is an additional verse after verse 27. 

yon tan rin chen [der nr] sans rgyas gnas bya ste ] 

’dod pa mo yi ze ’brul ni ’di nid ^es par bya j 
=jmm~ratna-hhede Buddhah vasati j [?] 

28. [3; 49], Tib.— 

skad cig bye bral de ru than skyes gan ses pa ] 
de ni tshe ’di nid la rnal ’byor par brdsad do H 
The Tib. is not an exact translation of the original— 

= ksana-hhede tasmin saTiajam yah jdndti j 
iha janmani atraiva sah yogt hhanyate ] 
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The Tib. omits ananda (khana-ananda bheu) in the translation. 
But as the different grades of spiritual joy have been described 
in the previous verse, emphasis is placed on the different 
moments (kJiana) in which those grades of spiritual joy (dnanda) 
are realised. The first line of the Tib. seems to have been based 
on an original like fehana hhedahi sahaja jo jdnai — “he who 
knows of the Sahaja in the different moments.” 

Com. — He who realises the distinction between the 
moments and the joys comes to be called the Yogi even in this 
life on account of his acquaintance with truth and the way 
touts attainment. 

Tr. — He who knows the difference between the moments and the 
joys comes to be called the Yogi in this life. 

After this the Tib. adds the following, for which we have 
no original : — 

thog ma tha ma gzun ba lhan [skyes] bstaAs | 
bla ma mchog gi shabs gnis med bstan j 
mig yo dri med rnam par rtog pa med 1 
sar ba nub pa spans pa ’di ni snih po yin | 

’di ni mya nan ’das par rab tu brdsed | 
yid kyis rgyal gaff du chad gyur ba I 

^‘ddi-anta-yuktam Sahajam vivarjaya \ 
varaguru-padena advayam deiitam | 
caksusd nirmalath na tisesena drstam j 
udaydstavarjitam etadeva sdraiii \ 
atm nirvdna-ldhham kathitam | 
citta-jayam yat svtkrtaifi \ 

For the first two lines see verse 6. 

29. [3 ; 49], Tib.— 

skyen dan yon tarn spans pa ’di ni don dam mo | 
rah rig la ni gan yan med | 

22 
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-dom^guna-rahitah esa^ paramartha^ I 
svascmvedane kimapi nasti \ 

The Tib. renders the meaning quite correctly, but the 
Sanskrit commentary in its present form is defective. Saasam- 
beana of the text is taken as instrumental and the second pada 
is thus commented on — svasamvedanena kendpi narthah 
prmjojanmh. This seems to be wrong. Spasamvedana is the 
highest state of spiritual realisation- — a state which is free from 
duality and is absolute (paramdrthika) . In the present verse 
that state is being eulogised as “ free from merit and demerit ” 
iguna-dosa-rahia) and as “ the absolute ” (paramattha) . It 
therefore seems that saasamheana of the text should be 
corrected as saasambeane, a locative form, and the commentary 
should be corrected as svasanivedane kimapi ndsti 

Com. — This absolute [state] is free from merit and 
demerit ; there is no need (?) of self-realisation. Merit should 
not be attributed to that state. Demerit should therefore be 
removed from it. So has it been said — “ nothing should be 
removed from it, nothing should be thrown into it. Elements 
should be seen in their proper light. He who has seen [the real 
nature of] the elements becomes free.” 

Tp.— I t is the ultimate truth, free from merit and demerit. 
There is nothing [i.e. no merit or demerit] in what is realised by 
the self. 

30. [4; 49], Tib.— 

sems dan sems med rtag tu spohs | 
kyi ho lhan cig pa’i rah bshin du na gnas par bya i 
—cittam acittam ca nityam varjaya | 
hho ! sahaia-smrupe sthitim kuru i 

Com. — The commentary consists of two verses quoted 
from the Hevajra T antra {Patala II, 1, fol. 21), where it 
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occurs under a little different form— 

sarvacitta[in] parity ajy a devatammti-cetasa j 
dinamekam aviccMnnam blid^ayitm pariksatha \ 
ndnyopdyo’ sti samsdre svapararthaprasiddhaye \ 
sahrdabhydsitd vidyd sadyahpratpayakdrinl | 

[bhasayitva pariksatha for hhdmyitm ^pariksatha is wrong j 
nityam in the first line quoted in the commentary is hyper- 
metrical.] “ By abandoning all kinds of thoughts with the 
mind fixed on the form of the deity and by thinking that it is 
one continuous day, realise [it yourself] . There is no other 
means in this world for one’s own spiritual success or for those 
of others. The vidya even once practised renders immediate 
success.” 

Tr. — Abandon always the mind and the non-mind. Fix yourself 
in the n&vy nature of Sahaja. 

31. [4 ; 49-50], Tib.— 

[skye ba med cin. ’che ba med I 
rtsa ba med ciA rtse mo med [[] 

’oh ba med cih ’gro ba med | 

gah du yah ni mi gnas so 1 

bla ma’i man hag gis ni shin la chuh | 

= Ijajima ndsti maramrh ndsti J 
mulam ndsti sikharam ndsti ||] 
agamanam ndsti gamanam ndsti ] 
kutrdpi na sthdnam asti | 
gurupadeiena hrdayam praviiati \ - 

Com. — The truth does not come from anywhere, does not 
go anywhere. It does not stay in any place. So it has been 
said in the Astasdhasrikd — “Oh! Kulaputra, thatness (i.e., 
truth) neither comes nor goes. It is without any motion. In 
that way, oh ! Kulaputra, the coming and going of the Tathagata 
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never takes place,” etc. Such a truth reaches the soul through 
the teaching of the Guru. Colourlessness of truth is described 
in the next verse. 

Tr.— [It] does neither come nor go ; [it] is not anywhere. [It] 
enters the soul through the instruction of the Guru. 

32. [4; 50], Tib.— 

kha dog shahs sin. rags med pa [ 
snah ba thams cad de la jogs 

vaniah varjitah akrtihmah [ 
sarvarupe sa paripurnah | 

The second line of the Tib. does not quite agree with the 
original. The original — sabbaare so sampiimia means it is 
complete in all the forms. Snah. ba — may be taken in the sense 
of rupa or akara — that which is manifest. 

Com. — ^It is devoid of colour, form, etc. (?) It has been 
said in the Pamviarthastotm — “colours like red, yellow and 
grey are not begotten by him. [He does not beget colours like] 
yellow, black and white. Obeisance to thee, the colourless! ” 
Devoid of form, that is to say devoid of hands, mouth, etc. 
So it has been said — “ Neither large nor short, neither tall nor 
round — with a nature that is beyond measure. Obeisance to 
thee, the Immeasurable. ’ ’ Still he is completed by all the forms. 

Tr.— Colour is also abandoned [by it]. It is devoid of form; 
[but still] it is complete in all forms. 

33. [4; 50], Tib.— 

yid ni gsod la sems ni rtsa ba med par gyis 1 
sems kyi lhag ma zug rhu thoh | 

’di ru sku bshi phyag rgya bshi | 
khams gsum ma lus de che dag 1 
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manah maraya citte nirmulam | 
cittasya avasesam diihkham sambhutavi j 
atm caivarah kdydJi catvdrah rnuclrdh j 
tribhuvane sarve \^te] mahantah \ 

As is evident, except the first line the Tib. does not follow 
the text. The MS. is so much dilapidated in this place 
that I have not been able to make anything out of the 
commentary. However, my restoration of the lacuna in the first 
line of the verse as lahu citte is supported by the Tib. and the 
commentary. The com. has lacjhu slghram maraya. My 
restoration of the second line as ta\_M mahaniu^dda tihuanS 
nimmala is partly supported by the Tib. and partly by the 
portions of the commentary — mahamudrah prdpyante...sarve te 
hiddhabhava hi. 

Tr. — Kill this mind in the citta completely without delay. In 
that the mahamudra is pure in the three worlds. 

34. [4;51],Tib.~ 

bdag daA bgro ba khams gsum stoh j 
dri ma med pa’i than cig skyes pa la ( 
dge dan mi dge gafi yan med j 

= aham jagat hhuvandni trini ca sunyam | 
nirmale sahaje subhdhibhau na stah | 

The second line of the verse has been restored from the 
Tib. as mmmata sahaje na papa i}a puma. 

Com. — Myself is vacuity on account of its dealing with 
the illusory (world); the world is vacuity because it is itself 
illusion and the three worlds are also vacuity. The highest 
bliss lies in sahaja which is pure, i.e., free from impurity. 
Merit and demerit are not produced in it. So has it been said 
— the great knowledge which is without impurity lies in the 
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self-illumined halo of light. Can the question of merit and 
demerit arise in the absence of illusion? 

Tr.— Myself is sacuity, all that moves is vacuity, the three worlds 
are vacuity. There is no sin and merit in the pure sahaja. 

35. [4; 51], Tib.— 

yid ni gah du ’gro ba dod pa j 
de la ’khrul par ma bya’o | 
mig ni mi rjums pa dag gis [ 
bsam gtan gyis ni gnas par bya 1 
slob dpon ehen po Tai. lo. pas mrjad 
pa’i do. ha. mrjod ces bya ba rdsogs so I 

manah tatra gacchafu yatra icchati [ 

atra hlirantim ma kuru j 

Mokamm udghdtya | 

dhydnena sthitkh kartavya^ | 

Mahacdrya-Tailopada-bhasitam dohdkosah samaptafy 

Tib. does not faithfully translate the beginning of the 
second line. The original adho ttghadyi dkaw^... implies many 
more things than that conveyed by the Tib. 

Com. — ^Let the mind go wherever it likes [to go]. Do 
not entertain any misconception about it. [Tillopada] speaks 
of the way by which the mind has to go. It arises from below 
i.e., the nirmanacakra, and by opening, i.e., by freeing the 
way of the AmdJmti with the help of light, i.e., the meteor 
of the fierce fire (canddgni) of knowledge and by meditation 
gets itself seated in a position of great bliss. This is briefly the 
meaning here. The aim is to fix the mind in the [maJidsiiklia- 
cakra through the yogic meditation [called] canddli or [in other 
words] to make the sahaja manifest. 
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The commentator takes the word dloa0 to mean light, 
i.e., aloka. The Tib. however correctly takes it in the 
sense of dlokana, i.e., eye. It is the spiritual sight that is 
spoken of. When this sight is attained the mind [i.e., the 
psychic power] rises from its original seat— technically called 
the nirmdnacahra — where it lies dormant. AmdhfiU is the 
central nerve {nd4i), called susumnd in the Brahmanical 
Tantras. The psychic power travels upwards by this channel 
and by stages reaches the highest seat called the mahdsukha- 
cakra (called sahasradala-padma in the Brahmanical Tantras) 
where it attains permanent bliss. 

Tr. — Let the mind go wherever it likes [to go] . Errors should 
not be made in this place. By opening the below with [spiritual] 
eyes I become fixed through dhyana. 
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THE DOHAS OF SARAHAPADA 

[Text pp. 6-6] 

These dohas, as stated in the Introduction, are contained 
in one of the leaves (with the doubtful page-mark 2) of the 
MS, C discovered in the Darbar Library. The MS. 0 contained 
the Dohas of Saraha ; his name occurs in verses 3 and 10 (the 
numbering of the verses is mine) : Saraha hhanai jinaguna 
ettavi [3] and Saraha hhanai attattha hi sdm...[10]. The 
page formed evidently part of a separate Dohakosa of Saraha, 
hitherto unknown. It is not found in any of the similar works 
of Saraha, now preserved in the Tibetan translations. This 
is why I have not been able to settle the text to my entire 
satisfaction. But the difficulties are very few as the MS. 0 
is in an excellent condition. 

[1]. As the first line is lost, the exact meaning of the verse 
cannot be brought out. niccalan < niicalam probably refers 
to one of the worlds of the hamadhatu “ the element of desire.” 
The same world is mentioned in verse 14i of the Dohakosa of 
Tillopada — sacala nicala jo saaldcara; it is explained as “sacalaik 
sattvalokah niscalarh bhdjanalokah” The first is the world of 
' beings (sattvaloka) and the second the world of receptacle. 
That both these worlds are illusory is clearly stated in a citation 
contained in the Sublidsitasamgraha (Part I, p. 19) — 

mtimlokam atha hhdjanalokam 1 
cittameva racayaty aticitram jj 

While commenting on the expression sihdnavijfiapti “la 
notification d’emplacement ” of karikd 3 of Vasubandhu’s 
Trimiika Sthiramati says that it is the same as the notification 
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of the disposition of ihe bhajanaloka (hhajanalokasamnivesa- 
mjnaptih). This form of mjnapti also is not known in full 
consciousness because it functions with an object and an 
indefinite form sd’pyapancchinn-alamhan-akdrapravrttatvad 
asamviditetyucyate [Ldvi — Vijnaptimdtratdsiddhi, p. 19, Part II, 
p. 73. Of. also Poussin — Siddhi,.p. 135; AhMdharmakosa, 
III, pp. 1-138]. It is called the bhdjanaloka, the receptacle 
world, as it consists of the germs (hija) which when matured 
give rise to the phenomenal world. This is probably why 
in the Abhidharmakoia it has been described to be .thick, 
solid and not easily conquerable even by the ®a/ra. The dohds 
as a practical code of sadhand insist on its conquest and on 
raising the mind to a higher level. 

Tr. — Do not meditate on the inanimate. Do not wish selfhood. 

[2] . alio dhawma= the illusory phenomena. Dhamma is 
taken here in the sense accepted in the Mahayana philosophy. 
The second line : lavano jima pdniM biUjiai is taken from the 
classical simile used for describing the Brahma. In the 
Chdndogya-upanisad (VI. 13) Uddalaka Aruni asks his son 
Svetaketu to throw some salt in water and to bring it to him 
on the morrow. On the morrow Svetaketu brings the water 
to his father and does no more see the salt. On being asked 
to taste it Svetaketu tastes it from all parts and replies that it 
is all salted. Then his father says that the being (sat) is also 
like that, it is everywhere but not perceived, that is the only 
reality, the dtman. In the Brhaddrany aka (II. 4. 12) the 
dtman, the ultimate reality, is described in similar words : sa 
yathd saindhavikhilya udake prdpta udakamevdnvllyeta. 

Tr.— The illusory phenomena enter into [i.e., disappear in] the 
great bliss (Mahasuha) as salt disappears in the ^ ^ 

[3] . ettavi— Of. Saraha’s Dohdkosa, verse 37— etta and verse 
61— etavi; etta, eta < MIA ettia means “so much, so many.” 

23 
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pattha (Western Apabliramsa pantM) < pathin seems to be an 
irregular form. It may be a copyist’s mistake for pantha. 

Tr.— Saraha says— So many are the merits of the jina. Such is 
the way, such fs verily the ultimate reality. 

[4] . This verse is full of mystic implications ; nittaninga 
cakka literally means “the wheel which has no movement.” 
Gakka is evidently the same as referred to in mandala-cakka ; of. 
Saraha’s DoMkosa, verse 24 nitta pxi^ii punu cakka hi 
bharante ; verse 98, thia-nimmane nimmiaii tena hi mandala- 
cakka ; the Dohakosa of Kapha, verse 9, mandala-cakka hisaya- 
huddlii lai parimdnaha ; verse 18 mandala-cakka-mxmikka 
acchau mhaja-khanehl : Miscellaneous Collection (p. 37) — tmt 
so max}dala-cakka hhdti sunm-sahdhe smccha. Dr. Sahidullah 
always translates the expression mandala-cakka as “ le cercle 
magique et la roue tantrique” and thinks that the real 
significance is that one who has taken the mind to the state of 
vacuity has no need of these circles and wheels (loc. cit., p. 94). 
But that does not seem to be the correct interpretation. From 
the references given above it is clear that the real nature of 
the state of vacuity (sunna-sahdha) is pure, it is free from all 
shadows of the mandala-cakka. So at the time when the sahaja 
state is attained (sahaja-khaneM) the mind is absolutely free 
from the mar^d ala- cakka. So it indicates a lower state of the 
mind in its march towards the state of vacuity. The real nature 
of the mandala-cakka can be determined by a thorough knowledge 
of the objects (visaya) and this nature is such that it persists 
even when the immovable region of the mind is attained (thia 
nimmdne nimmiaii tena hi mandalacakka) . Mandala-cakka then 
means the same thing as the hhdjana-loka already discussed. It 
is immovable and though beyond the objective wmrld is still the 
receptacle of the objects of knowledge (alamhana) . The descrip- 
tion of the hhajana-loka as given in the Ahhidhamiakoh (HI, 
pM39) helps in clearing the sense : “11 est solide ... le vajra se 
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briserait sans que le cercle vent soit entam^. ’ ’ This ; ‘ ‘ cercle 
de vent ” is comparable to the pam^a of our text. This pavana 
ox manopamna is often referred to in the Doha text. It holds 
the mind under its firm control when the man4ala-caklca state or 
the world of receptacle is attained. But when the Yogi attains 
a higher state in his march the ‘ circle of wind ’ breaks, his 
mind gets rid of the map,4da-cakka and the state of absolute 
vacuity is reached. This seems to be the real significance of 
the present DoM. 

Tr.— The immovable circle is without success (i.e., fails). The 
(rush of) wind breaks down in the grasp of one’s own mind. 

[5] . Even the citta disappears, the acitta comes into existence. 
[The real state] dawns clear through the instruction of the excellent 
teacher. 

[6] . The tone of this and the two following verses is 
similar to that expressed in verses 19-21 of the Dohakosa of 
Tillopada and in the opening verses of the Dohakosa of Saraha. 

Mantaha is in genitive singular =mantrasya, pa4ila hhitti 
means “ the wall that has fallen down” ; padila is the regular 
past participle form < patita. 

Tr. — There is no peace in muttering the mantras. Can the 
fallen wall rise up? 

[7] . Agghm, of . the western Apabhrani^a form 
< aghrata. 

Tr.— Looking at the fruit in the tree is not smelling it. Does 
the disease fly away at the sight of the physician. 

[8] . The second line of the verse : andhS andha kaddva 
tima henna hi kuha has a striking similarity with a line of 
Kabir (Kahir-granthdvaU) p. 2) : andhai andha thelia dunyU 
kupa padanta (when the teacher and the disciple are both blind) 
it is like one blind man leading another and both falling into 
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the well. The simile is a popular one. Kaddva requires an 
explanation. It is derived with the MIA kaddhati, kaddhi 
<kamti, to draw out, drag, pull, etc., «/• Bengali kddd “ to 
snatch away.” ^ ^ ^ ^ 


BUDDHIST CONCEPTION OF DHARMA 

By 

Dr. Bimala Churn Law, Ph.D., M.A., B.L. 

There is no other word or term in Buddhism which is 
of so frequent occurrence as diiawwa or its Sanskrit equivalent 
dharma. This term, precisely as in the Vedic texts, is used 
in both singular and plural forms. Dhammata or dharmata is 
coined by the Buddhists as a special term to signify the 
essential nature of things, the normal condition, the usual 
course.^ In actual usage, however, the distinction in meaning 
between dharma and dharmata is not strictly maintained. Mrs. 
Ehys Davids rightly points out that the word dharma has, in 
the history of Buddhist thought, undergone much elaboration, 
more so than in Brahmanio. Whether in its singular or plural 
form, it occurs only ten times in the Three Vedas ; it is given 
no special consideration, historical or other, in a standard work 
like Oldenberg’s i2e%ion des Feda.^ 

Childers suggests that the word, in masculine or neuter 
form, conveys such meaning in English as ‘nature, condition, 
quality, property, characteristic, function, practice, duty, 
object, thing, idea, phenomenon, doctrine, law, virtue, piety, 
justice, the law or truth of Buddha, the Buddhist scriptures, 
and religion.’ Similar is indeed the list of meanings suggested 
by Monier Williams in his Sanskrit-English Dictionary. The 
Pali-Bnglish Dictionary, compiled by Rhys Davids and Stede, 
gives a more methodical treatment of the word classifying the 

i D^ha-nikdyat VoL II, pp, 12 ** Dhammata a$d hhiklchaDe ay am mha 

idhammatd,'' 

9 Buddhism? revised edn., p. Sg. 
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various meanings in which it is employed in Buddhism. But 
even here the treatment fails of its purpose inasmuch as it does 
not set forth the reason why and how the wnrd came to compre- 
hend such a wide range of meaning without any fear of contra- 
diction or inconsistency on the part of those w^'ho used it. The 
Dhammapada-commentary suggests that the word dhamma has 
been used in Pali in one or other or all of these four meanings 
(1) guna (quality, property, characteristic), (2) desana (dis- 
course, instruction), (3) parkjatti (worded doctrine of Buddha, 
scriptures), and (4) nissatta-nifjwa- dhamma (mental states, 
conditions or phenomena without involving the notion of ego or 
entity)/ The utmost that we here have is no definition but a 
bare statement or cataloguing of four different meanings in 
which the word or term has been employed in early Buddhism. 

Some guidance is given by Mrs. Ebys Davids “ and Pro- 
fessor Stcherbatsky ® in the matter of understanding and appre- 
ciating the Buddhist conception of dhamma or dharma. 

The definitions of the term dhamma or dharma as met 
with in the Buddhist and Brahmanical works are all one-sided, 
not to say far-fetched. We read, for instance, in the Khuddaka- 
patha-commentary (p. 19) ; 

‘ Maggaphalanihhandni dhammo’ ti eke, ‘ hhacitamagganatri 
sacchikatanihlandnan ca apdyesu apatanabhavejia clhdramto 
paramassasavidhanato ca maggamrdga eta imasmirp atthe 
dhammo ’ ti amhakarp khanti, AggapasddasuUan c'ettha 
sadhakam, Vuttaip Ji’etaip : ‘ Ydvata bhikkave dhamma sarp- 
khata, ariyo atihangiko maggo tesam aggam akkhmjatid 

. . “ According to some authorities, dha^nma means the 

efforting and fruition stages of the elect culminating in nibbdna. 
Our opinion, however, is that dhamma is that which ‘up-holds’ 
(dharapato) in the sense that those who have cultivated the path 

Bhammapada-commentary, Vol. I, p. 22. 

^ Buddhism, and Keviaed Editions. 

5 LH. Q.,Vol.X,No.4,pp:7S7foll. 
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and realised nib&ana have no longer the fear of fall into the 
states of woe, and no less in the sense that it provides for the 
highest kind of solace and ultimately transcends all need of effort. 
The teaching of the Aggapasadanasutia proves the truth of thie. 
There it is said : As many doctrines, 0 Bhikkhus, have (so far) 
been formulated, the Noble Eightfold Path appears to be tlie 
best of them.” 

According to Jaimini’s Purmmlmamsasutra (1. 1. 2) 
Godanalaksha'^o’rt'ho dharmah. 

“ Dharma is that which is characterised by an urge into 
action fulfilling the (desired) object ” : 

According to Manu’s Code (Ed. Jolly, p. 14)' : 

Vidvadhhih sevitah sadbhih nityamadvesaragihhih 
JirdayendhJiyanujnato yo dharmastam nihodhata. 

“Comprehend that (alone) to be dharma which is cultivated 
by the learned, the elect, the persons who are always free from 
hatred and passion, and which is (at the same time) readily 
responded to by the heart.” 

According to the consensus of opinion, the Brahmanical defi- 
nition of dharma is : 

Vaidikah pratipadyorthah dharniah 
Vihitakriyaijdsddhyo dharmah punisdm gurio match 
Pratisiddhakriyasadhyah sa guno dhanyiah ucyate. 

“Dharma is an end to be attained in conformity with 
injunctions in the Yedas. ” 

“ Dharma is to be considered a distinctive quality of men 
to be achieved by means of action (work, conduct) as enjoined 
(in the Yedas).” 

Deferring to Asokan use of the word, Mrs. Ehys Davids 
opines ; “ The Word dhamma is not ‘ morality ’ as it is unfortu- 
nately rendered in the editio princeps, nor is it ‘ law ’ or ^good 
form.’ Senart’s ‘religion’ is better, but too ambiguous. F. W. 
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Thomas’ definition ‘ based on revelation and custom ’ and ^ a 
sphere of conduct leading to heaven’ is a better guide. But 
why the weighty, the lofty term for ' that which ought to be done 
or not done,’ namely ‘conscience,’ is never used by translators 
is strange. Or if not ‘conscience’ then at least ‘duty.’ Exter- 
nally considered, dharma is, for India, ‘ law ; ’ for Buddhism, 
‘worded doctrine.’ As belonging to man’s inner world, 
‘conscience*’ or ‘duty’ is more fit. It is the urge of 
this ‘sense’ that makes a man truly ‘ moral. ’ Because of that 
urge he (Asoka) wards his fellowman in his person and in his 
interest.” ® 

In Yaruna the Vedic sages arrived at the conception of an 
ordered universe where everything happens according to Law 
and nothing by the caprice of an arbitrary will. And in rta 
they reached the conception of rhythmical evolution or harmoni- 
ous manifestation of the cosmos. Both of these conceptions 
constituted the historical or philosophical background of the later 
ideas of satya and dhamia. In the Taittinya Upanishad I. 1, 
rta and satya are introduced as two aspects of one and the same 
idea or reality^ — pratyaksa-Brahman : Pratyaksani Brahmam 
mdisyami, rtaih mdisydmi, satyam vadisyami. 

In another passage of the same Upanishad I. 9, rta and 
satya are mentioned along with tapa, dama, and the rest as 
different items of one and the same system of conduct or duty : 
“ Uttam ca svadhydyapravacane ca Satyam ca smdhyayapramcane 
ca. Tapa^ca svddhydyapravacane ca .’ ’ 

In a valedictory address in the same Upanishad I. 11, 
we read : 

“ Satyam vada. Dharmam cara, Svddhydydn md pramada^. 
Satydn napramaditavyam. Dharrmn na pramaditavyam. Kusaldn 
na pramaditavyam.” 


® Buddhism, revised edn., p, 228. 
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Speak the truth. Practise atkarma. Do not neglect the 
study of the Vedas. A right-minded man must not deviate 
from truth, from and from good.” 

Thus in the third passage where the word f to does not occur, 
the word dkarma is substituted for it ; dharma takes the place of 
rto. What is the relation either between rfa and satya, or 
between satya and dharma 7 

We might suggest that satya is that which is in conformity 
■with rta,^ and rta is that which is in conformity with satya, and 
the same as to the relation between satya and dharma. Or, 
we might say that rta assumes the name of satya when its na- 
ture is stated in terms of words, and that of dharma when its 
nature is manifested in the form of practice, duty or conduct. 
From one point of view, the whole programme of duty arises out 
of the primary idea of rta, and from another point of view, the 
whole programme of duty is comprehended by dkanna. For 
the use of dharma in the sense of genus and species, whole and 
part, in the same breath, we may cite here the Pali gatha :® 

Yass’ete caturo dhamma vanarinda yathd tma 
saccam dhammo dlviU cago, dittham so ativattati. 

“He who is armed with these four dkama (principles), 
truth, piety, forbearance and self-sacrifice, overcomes the 
foe.” 

The relation between satya and dharma ® as two aspects of 
one and the same idea or reality is emphatically brought out in 
the Brhadaranyaka Upanishad, I. 4.14. 

Satyam vai tat. Tasmat satyam vadantarii ahur dharmam 
radatl ti, dharmam m mdantam satyam vadatUyetaddhyevaitad 
uhhayam bhamti. 

^ Amta wliicli is an antithesis to satya is that which is not in conformity with rta» 

® Yanarinda Jataka fFausb6Il» No. 57). 

9 For the juxtaposition of the two words satya and dharma, or dharma and satya, cf., 
Ghdndogya Upanuhad, VII. 2.1 : dharmant cddharmam ca, satyam cdnrtam ca sddliu 
casddhu ca hrdyajham cdhrdyajnam ca. 
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“ Dharma is indeed safi/a. Therefore they say that if a 
man declares satya, he declares dharma, and if he declares 
Dltarma, he declares scitija. Thus both are the same.” 

In this text dliamia stands for ‘ law,’ ‘ principle of justice,’ 
sphere of conduct in conformity with established custom, the 
disregard of, or departure from which is punishable by law. 
For here we also read ; 

'Sa...tacchreyorupain atyasrjata dJiannam. Tadetat ksatrasya 
ksatram. Yad dharmas tasmad dharmat parayi nastyato ahallydm 
haliyam samasarnsate dliamiem yathd rajnai. 

“ He ci-eated still further the most excellent Law (Dharma). 
Law is the ksatra (power) of the ksatra, therefore there is no- 
thing higher than the Law. Thenceforth even a weak man 
rules a stronger with the help of the Law, as with the help of 
a king.” 

The meaning of the all-important dictum dharmah kmtrasya 
ksatrah requires some amount of elaboration. Here ksatra 
stands for both the earthly ruler and his divine prototype. When 
they say Dharma is the ksatra of the ksatra, they mean that 
Dharma is the guiding principle of royal administration, which 
is the same as to say the domination by the warrior-power has 
its justification or fulfilment only in the maintenance of the 
social order and the admiftistratiop of justice. The king in his 
person is not above the law. It is the law that is above the 
king. 

This conception of dharma was elaborated in early 
Buddhism. But with the Buddha or the Buddhist dharma is no 
mere law but something more than law ; it is the principle of 
righteousness in conformity With which a reigning king is to 
shape his conduct and guide the course of administration. 

Ko pana hkante ranm...raid ti ? Dhammo hhikkhu U 
Bhagava avoca. Idlia hhikMiave rSja cakkamtti dhammiko 
dhammarajd dhammam yem nksaya dhammam sakkoronto 
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dhammam garukaronto dhammam apacdymndno dMmmaddliajo 
dhammaketu dhammddhipateyyo dhamniikam mkkhdvaranagiit- 
tim samviddhati antojanasmim ........ Miattiyesu amiyantesu 

( ? anuyuttesii) halakdyasmim hmhmanagadiapatikesu negamajdna- 
padesu samai}dbrdhmai}esu migapakkMsu.^'^ 

“ .Who is, Venerable Sir, the king of the king ? Dharma, 
0 Bhikkhus, is the king of the king, said the Blessed One. Here, 
0 Bhikkhus, it is depending on dharma ,(the law of truth and 
righteousness) honouring, respecting and revering it, doing 
homage to it, hallowing it, being himself the standard-bearer 
of dharma, the living symbol of dharma, and acknowledging 
sovereignty of dharma that the king, overlord, the virtuous and 
rightful monarch, provides the right watch and rightful protec- 
tion for his own people, for the army, for the nobles, for vassals, 
for Brahmins and householders, for town and countrydwellers, 
for the religieuX) and for beasts and birds.” 

It is characteristically observed by the translator of the 
GakkavatUsihandda-sutta that “ the whole passage in the Pali 
is a striking outburst on the superiority of right over might.” “ 

That the above idea of dharma recognises the superiority of 
right over might is beyond all doubt. But the principle of 
righteousness is far more than the mere sense of right or that of 
duty. The above idea of dharma implies that there should not 
be any right or duty which is imposed from outside. An ele- 
ment of fatigue, dissatisfaction or vexation of spirit is apt to be 
there when one is to function under such a pressure from without 
or such an obsession within. The idea of dharma is such that 
there should be the fulfilment of the whole duty of a man as man 
according to law, according to custom, according to the sense 
of right, good and happiness but no feeling of tedium or dissatis- 
faction or vexation of spirit. The whole course of human duty, 

Ahguttara, III, pp. 149-50 j c/. DlgJiat III, p. 61. 

Dialogues of tlie Buddha, Vol. IV, p. 62, fn. 1. 
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to oneself, one’s people, one’s fellow-beings and one’s fellow- 
creatures, is to flow spontaneously from within, out of an inner 
urge or innate sense without causing vexation or exasperation of 
spirit. It is indeed such an idea of dharma that Asoka has 
sought to inculcate in so many of his edicts, and inscriptions. 

Dharma is something to take one’s stand on,“ something 
to adhere to, to abide by, to act in conformity with in all 
spheres of existence, action, expression or importance for pro- 
gressive relation of all desired or desirable ends of life. It carries 
with it the assumption or intuition or recognition or representa- 
tion of some sort of an order (niijdmata) , capacity to hold good 
(tkitita), explicability in terms of causality {idapanayatd) and 
causal efficiency (artkakriya/fantd). It may stand for any order 
or system, whether of reality or of nature, or of society, or of 
morality or of thought, or of faith, or of spirit. According to 
Buddhism, dharma broadly involves the conception of five orders 
(niyamas) : utu (caloric, chemical, physical), hlja (germinal, 
genital, biological); kamma (functional, socio-moral, legal, ethi- 
cal); eitta (mental, psychical, psychological); and dhanima or 
kdram (logical, dialectical, schematic, metaphysical).^'* The 
principle, the mode, the method, the facts, the data, the result, 
in short, all that go to constitute an order or system go by or 
come under the name of dharma. 

It is interesting to note that in Indian literature the word 
dharma is conveniently employed together not only with sahja 
(Pali sacca) but also with such word as artha (Pali attha), nydya 
(Pali nay a), yukti (Pali ijiitti) , tarka (Pali takka), sUa, sama, 
vinaya, paMpadd, or the like, evidently to represent two different 
aspects of one and the same idea, fact, doctrine or system. In 
each instance the two’s are so juxtaposed as to suggest that one 
stands as a complement to the other. Dharman ca atthan ca 

Of. Asoka’s E. E. IV : dhammamhi tistanito. 

13 0/. Asoka’a P. E, VII ; dharnmanupatil^aU anupatipajamtti} B. B. X ; dhammavatam 
amwidhiyatu, 

H Sumangalavildsm% 11. 432. 
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awsosi (administered justice and advantage) is an oft-recurring 
phrase in the Jatakas.^® Dharma, Artha, Kama, and Moksa 
constitute the four ends of the Brahmanical system. As for 
the correlation between dharma and (which is but another 
term for Mi/ai/a and tarka), it is definitely enjoined in Eaghu- 
nandana’s Prayascittatattva (Brihaspativacana quoted) that 
dharma declines if it is judged without yukti (reasoning) Here 
reasoning is no more than a reasonable mode of exposition or 
interpretation which is in conformity with the authority, whether 
that authority is the Veda or the Tripitaka. In other words, 
yukti is just a ratiocinative means establishing a harmonious 
link with that which is accepted as the final authority.^^ Accord- 
ing to the traditional yukti of India, dharma is not only that 
which is in accordance with the established custom or the 
accepted authority but also that which is lawful, judicious and 
equitable. Rajje patUthaya dhammena samena rajjam karesi, 
“ Having been established in sovereignty, he governed his 
kingdom according to law and equity.” In this Jataka descrip- 
tion of the way of a good king, the word sama stands not so 
much for equality as for equity. The same remarks hold true 
of the Pali idiom dhamma-cariya, sama-cariya, “ the practice of 
dhamma, the practice oi sama,” dhamma and sama being 
in conformity, harmony or consistency with each other. 

With regard to the correspondence between dharma and 
6lla, we may read in Asoka’s R.E. IV : dhammamhi sUamhi 
tistamto dhammam anusdsisaMi, “ taking their stand on dharma 
(principle of righteousness, law, piety and morality) and Ma 
(moral conduct) they will administer dharma, impart instructions 
in it.” Here dharma md are to stand in conformity with 
each other. To say dhammamhi silamhi tistamto is the same as 
to say dhamme thito ; cf. Makhademsutta (Majjhima Nikaya^ II, 

15 Jataka, VoL II» 105, Atthadhammdnusdsaka, 

16 YuhtiMna-vicdretu dharmahdnih prajdyate, 

17 Of. Neiti-pahardna, yuttihdra, pp, 21 foil. YuttdyettipankJcMhdro yiittUi NiditthO', 
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p. 74) : Makhadeva ndma dhammiko dhammamjd dhamme ihito 
dhammam carati hrdJmiamgahapatikesn negamesu c’em 
janopadesu ca iiposathan ea upavasati. This goes to show that 
dharim itself is the basis or foundation of both dharma and Bla 
that are to be fulfilled in practice. 

Similarly when Buddha’s system as a whole is intended to be 
meant the term dharma or msana is used and where it is 
intended to be represented in its two aspects, theoretical and 
practical, w’e have the use of two terms dharma and vinaija 
(Doctrine and Discipline) instead of one — the dharma. 
Imasmim dhamma-pinaye is the same expression as imasmim 
dhamme or imasmim sdsane. As for the intended conformity or 
harmony between the two aspects of Buddha’s system as for- 
mulated, it is definitely enjoined in the Digha-Nikaya, II, 
pp. 123, foll.^® that in establishing a right interpretation of 
Buddha’s word one must test the soundness of the ‘doctrine’ 
aspect in the light of the ‘discipline,’ and the soundness of the 
‘discipline’ aspect in the light of the ‘doctrine.’ An interpreta- 
tion failing to show that one is in conformity with the other 
must be rejected as unacceptable. In the case of each Indian 
system the twu aspects are taken together to be its proper 
representation. So one reads in the Mahaniddesa, p. 287: 
‘parassa m dhammam andnujanan ti parassa dhammam diithim 
patipadam maggarh anmujdnanto. According to this text, 
dhamma which is the same as ditfhi (doctrinal viewpoint) and 
which is the same as tnagrga (practical viewpoint) are 
Just two sides of one and the same dhamma. 

The dharma is “that which is intuited, or directly sensed or 
perceived. ’ ’ It is “ that which is conceived in thought, represented 
to oneself, formulated for the satisfaction of the thinker him- 
self.’’. It is also “that which is proclaimed, publicly stated, 
promulgated in a particular form or fashion, or formulated in 

18 0/. Netii'Paharam, p. 21 , 

„ . Tdni padahyaUjdnani suite otdrayitahb&ni^ vinaye sand assay itahhdni dliammatdyam 

upanihknipiUbbdnL Dhammmyam^PaiimsamuppMe, 
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the interest of those for whom it is intended. ” “ That which is 

intuited, or directly sensed or perceived is either of the nature of 
reality, or of the material world, or of the mental world, or of 
the physical world, or of the moral world, or of the intellectual 
world, or of the spiritual world.” That which is conceived 
in thought, represented to oneself, formulated for tlie satisfaction 
of the thinker himself is the form of solution of the problem 
which engaged the thinker or contemplative.” And that which 
is proclaimed, publicly stated, etc., is the nature of criticism of 
the solution of the problem or problems offered by others as well 
as of the new direction to all human pursuits.” The dharma 
of the second kind is to be in conformity with that of the first, 
and that of the third is to be in conformity with that of the 
second, and ultimately with that of the first. Thus indeed one 
may appreciate the interpretation of the Mahayana doctrine 
of Trikaya, ‘‘the three modes of cognition, the successive stages 
of manifestation, or the three forms of expression of the nature 
oi dharma— the dharmatd” We read in the Samyutta-nikaya, 
Vol. II, p. 26; 

Uppdda vd Tathdgatanam anuppddd vd TathdgaiMnam (hitM 
va sd dhdtu dhammathitatd, dhammaniydmatd idappaccayatd. 
Tam Tathdgato abhisamhujjhati ahhisameti, ahhisamhujihitva, 
ahhisametvd dcikkhati deseti pamdpeti paithapeti vivarati vibha- 
jati uttdnlkaroti ‘ passathdti ’ cdha. 

Mrs. Rhys Davids renders this : Whether there be an 

arising of Tathagatas, or whether there be no such arising, this 
nature of things just stands, this causal status, this causal order- 
liness, the relatedness of this to that. Concerning that the 
Tathagata is fully enlightened,, that he fully understands, 
ffiilly enlightened, fully understanding he declares it, teaches it, 
reveals it, sets it forth, manifests, explains,, makes it plain, 
saying “Behold.” “ ' . 

The Book of the Kindred Sayings, 11, p. 21. 
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Thita va so clMtu. “ The element which is in itself, in its 
own inherent right, independently of all thought or inter- 
pretation.” This is what is called d/wrmoto, talliala, iunyata or 
paurdnadharmasthitita (as in the Lankdvatdra Sutra). 

According to Mrs. Bhys Davids, this involves the concep- 
tion of “a world-cosmos, wherein cause and effect grinds 
its way, a cosmodicy rather than a theodicy, an infinite 
mechanism started none knows when, or how, or to what 
end.”^^ 

On the same ground some of the early Buddhist schools of 
thought (the Pubbaseliya and the Mahisasaka, according to 
Buddhaghosa) declared paHccasamuppdda to be asanJchata, 
uncreated by thought, the uncompounded, while the exponent of 
Theravada objected to the treatment of paUccasamuppdda as 
asankhata. Nibhdna is asankhata with the Theravada as with 
the rest of the schools. Thus to regard paticcasamuppdda 
as asankhata is to admit two sankhatas which one could not 
reasonably do. The decision arrived at in the Mahayana system 
is that Paticcasamuppada and Nibbana are essentially one and 
the same reality. But is paticcasamuppdda ‘dependent origina- 
tion,’ when taken in the sense of paurdna-dharimsthitita ? The 
term pratUyasamutpdda is employed evidently in this very sense 
in the opening verse of Nagarjuna’s Mddhyamika-kdrikd. 

Dr. E. J. Thomas observes : “ Ji'agarjuna begins by discuss- 
ing the nature of causation as expressed in the theory of dependent 
origination {pratityasamutpada) of the causal formula. Depend- 
ent origination is said to be characterised by being (1). without 
cessation, (2) without origination, (3) without cutting off, 
(4) not eternal, (6) not one, (6) not differentiated, (7) without 
coming, (8) without going. Its interpretation as a series of 
causes and effects is entirely rejected.” 

2 a Lankdvaiara-stdrat edited 

, ' ; : 21 BaddMsm by Mrs. Bhys Davids, revised ed., p. 87, 

22 History of Btiddhisfc thought, p. 219. 
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“ Nagarjuna’s praUtyasamiitpada is the 
element of reality which is in itself, in its own inherent right, 
independently of all thought or interpretation. It is just a 
‘ novelty ’ as intuited at each moment, either in immediate conti- 
guity or at uniform intervals {anantara, samanantcira) , that is to 
say, a khana-paccuppanna dhamma. The novelties are introduced 
as causally induced factors, or even as links in a chain of depend- 
ent origination. It is thus in the sequence of novelties as’noted 
that lies the ground of the theory of causation. The novelty is 
one thing, the sequence another. The sequence from the view- 
point of the observer is one thing, the causal succession of ante- 
cedents and consequents from the viewpoint of the thinker, — 
another. Upon the whole, the element of reality is the ulti- 
mate point of reference of each thought, without differentiation 
or characterisation.” 

The dhannakaya is to Theravada, and generally to Hinaydna, 
the body of doctrine, the doctrine taught by the Buddha. We 
vea,d in the Milindapanha, p. IB : 

‘Dhammakdyem -pam kho maharaja sakka Bhagava riidasse- 
tum, dhamma hi maharaja Bhagavatd desito.’ 

“ It is possible, 0 king, to manifest the Master by the body 
of doctrine. The doctrine is taught, 0 king, by the Master.” 

The Dhannakaya is to Mahdydna the dharmatd, the tathatd, 
the sunyatd, the paurdnadharmasthitita, i.e., the element of 
reality in itself. In other words, this dhanna or dharmakaya is 
the most essential point in all that is taught by the Buddha. 
Accordingly we read in the Samyuttanikaya, VoL n, p. 267, 
:^::Yoi.Wi:pv:407:u:::-::^ A 

“ te suttantd Tathagaia-bhasitd gambhird gambhiratthd 
lokiittard sunnatapatisamyuitd. 

23 Cf. I. H. Q., Vol. X, No. 4, p. 758, where Prof. Stcherbatsky observes : ** the 
dharmas are oot things but elements of things. That the conception of dharma is the basic 
conception of Buddhism is most clearly and pregnantly expressed by the Buddhists them- 
selves in their old Credo— “ ye dharma hetuprahjiavai^' 
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“Those discourses that are uttered by the TathSgata, are 
profound, deep in meaning, and concerned with suMiata.” 

Simmta is just another term for dhammata, tathata, 
dhamviathitita. 

The dhanna which is to be behind, before, and all along 
thought, action or expression is significantly characterised as 
piirma (the most ancient), Mimta, or sanMam (eternal). The 
discovery of the nature of dhanna, understood in this sense, is 
compared by the Buddha to the discovery of an old, buried and 
forgotten city. So we read in the Pali Nagara-sutta iSamyutta 
Nikaya, II. 105-106) ; 

Seijyathdpi bhikkhave puriso aranhe pavane caramdno 
passeyya purdy,am maggam piirdmnjasam pubhakehi manussehi 
anmjdtamW so tarn amigaccheyya tarn aniigacchanto passeyya 
purdtiam nagaram purdfiam rajadhanith pubhakehi manussehi 
ajjhdvuttham. 

“Just as if, Brethren, a man faring through the forest 
through the great wood should see an ancient path, an ancient 
road traversed by men of former days. And he should go along 
it, and going along it he should see an ancient city, an ancient 
prince’s domain, wherein dwelt men of former days.” 

Next in the Dhammapada, Yamakavagga : 

Na hi verena verdni sammantldha kuddcanam, 
averena ca sammanti esa dJiammo sanantano. 

“Hatred does not cease by hatred. Enmity ceases by 
amity. This is the good old rule.” 

Thirdly, in Anoka’s M. E. E. (Siddapur), : Esd pordnd 
pakiti, dighavuse ca esa, hevam esa kativiye. 

' “ Such is the most ancient nature, that which is of long 
standing, thus indeed (in conformity with that)^ this should be 
done.” 

H’ esd pi amtevdslsu yathdrahain paoatitaoiye ydrisd pordnd 
pakiti, yathdraham yathd iyam drokam siyd (Yerragudi) • 
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“ The same should also be propounded as far as possible to the 
resident pupils according to the good old rule, so that this (noble 
tradition) will remain unimpaired.” ^ 

And fourthly,, in the Bhagavadgita, XIV. v. 27 : 

” Sdhatasya ca dharmasya sukJiasyaikdntikasya ca.” 

The Pali expression corresponding to As'oka’s pordm pakiti 
is poraniya-pakati. The pakati or pakiti {Sk. prakrti) is no 
other than another term for dharma. The Sona-Nanda-Jgtaka 
(Fausboll, No. 532) which embodies a teaching almost literally 
similar to that in Asoka’s Edicts contains, among others, the 
following two gdthds setting forth the ancient or eternal nature 
of dharma : 

kulavamsam maharaja pormarh parihdpayam 
adhammacari jetthesu nirayam so upapajjati. 

Ye ca dhammassa kusald pormassa disampati 
cdrittena ca sampannd na te gacchanti duggatim. 

According to the first gdtha, the adharmacdrl is one who 
abandons one’s respectful duty to one’s elder brothers and 
others in accordance with the time-honoured tradition of house- 
hold life. 

According to the second gdtha^ the virtuous man is he who 
effectually conforms to the ancient tradition, — ^the established 
custom. 

The gloss adds that here dhamma is the pawi^i-dhamma, 
the dharma which has held good by continued tradition, — the 
precedent. 

In dealing with the seven essential conditions of welfare 
of a nation (or of an order or institution) the Buddha definitely 
lays down : 

Yavakivan ca appahnattam na panndpessanti, pannattam 

na 'samucchindissanti, yathd pahmtte poratie dhamme nattis- 

santi vuddhi yeva......pdtikahkhd no parihdnl ti. 

The text read md translated by B. M. Barua in I, H. Q., Voi. VII, pp. 118, 120. 
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“ So long the members of a nation (so of an order or insti- 
tution) will not introduce that which is not established according 
to custom, will not destroy that which is established according to 
custom, and will abide by the good old rule, so long they may be 
expected to prosper, and not to decline.” 

In explaining porane vajji-dhamme in this text Buddha- 
ghosa speaks of a paveni-potthalia (Book of Precedents) among 
the Vrjis from which guidance was to be taken in deciding all 
cases. (Fide B. C. Law’s Some Ksatriya Tribes of Ancient 
India, p. 103 ; Rhys Davids, Buddhist India, p. 22.) 

Thus it may be shown that pumta or sanatana is that 
which has held good for a long time, that which has been 
adhered through many ages, that which has therefore become a 
normal state of things, a normal course of life. The normal 
implies a ‘ norm ’ (that which ought to be done or not done), as 
well as a normal state of the body, mind or morale of a person 
w'hich enables him to respond to the norm, and to abide by it. 

The normal carries with the idea of universal, that which 
is or may be normally expected of all under similar set of 
circumstances. 

Sabbeh’eva pkjdii mandpehi ndndbhdvo vindhhdvo aMatha- 
bhavo 'tank kuV ettlia...labhM ’pan tarn jdtam bliutam sankhatam 
palokadhammam tarn pam napahijjati, n’ etam thdnmh vijjati.^ 

“ The separation, departure from, the otherness of existing 
relation with all who are dear and beloved (is a normal way of 
happening), how can it then be possible to obtain that wLich is 
born, has come-to-be, is created and of a nature to disappear will 
not disappear ? There is no ground for such an expectation.” 

That which is the most ancient in time is the most imme- 
diate in experience.® It is something which is proved and 

, i® Dlgha NiMya, Vo\. 11, p. m. . 

2® “ Brhadvais^avatosa^i ; oa purmto^ nijaisvaryem variamano' pi navd 

eveiV SnmadbMgavafca, iO, 14. 23. Gf. Bhagavatacandrlka : ■** Purdm^ piirdpi 
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therefore approved by the wise, and each right-minded 
individual is normally expected to respond to it. There is no 
sphere or existence of activity without dharma. Birth 
ijati-dhammo), decay (jar^dhammo), and the rest are phenomena 
that normally occur in the natural order and there are persons 
or beings who are subject to them. Eating, sleeping, pro- 
creating, etc., are phenomena that normally occur in the order 
of life. There are kula-dharma, jmtidharma, irntradharma 
rajadharma, stridharma, pumsadharma, and the rest, each being 
a normal expression of human nature in the shape of duty in 
respect of the family, the kinsmen, friendship, kingship, and 
the like in the social order. So on and so forth. 

But to be in dharma is to be in one’s own element. ^Vhat 
one’s ovra element is depends on one’s own feeling, experience^ 
or understanding. There being certain hindrances or obstacles 
in the way of one’s being in one’s own element, there being 
certain other conditions helpful to one’s being in one’s own 
element, there being the possibility of removing those obstacles 
and inducing favourable conditions, a system of training 
normally involves or comes to prevail ini the sphere of education, 
or a system of practice in the sphere of religion. To be in one’s 
own element in the ultimate sense is to get beyond the known 
world of cause and effect, Nirvana or moksa is that highest 
state in men’s religious experience, in which, alone it is 
possible to be in one’s element in the ultimate sense. Nirvdm 
or wmofcaa itself is a dharma in so far as it is an object of 
attainment through a life of effort. 

In between that which lies behind or lies ahead is the 
life of effort or pursuit which too is dharma. To direct or 
regulate it there is either a system of society, or a system of 
education, or a system of study, or a system of conduct, or a 
system of mind, or a system of thought, or a system 'of faith 
and worship. It is not only the system as a whole but each 
part of it goes by the name of dharma. For instance. 
Buddhism as a system of religious thought is called dharma 

8 
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m saddhama, and each of the thirty-seven main points or 
terms belonging to that system is also called a dhatma {sattatim - . 
sahodhipakMiM dhamma). 

The Dhammasancjat}i which is a Buddhist manual of 
psychological ethics gives an exposition of dMm?nas, classified 
as moral (kusala), immoral (akusala) and avyakata (indeter- 
minate). These dhammas constitute the mental basis of character 
which finds its expression in conduct or action. Buddha- 
ghosa takes them to mean those mental states which bear, 
their own intrinsic nature (sabhma) P Professor Stcherbatsky 
has discussed at length precisely in which sense these dhammas 
are regarded as nissatta-nijjiva, the intended distinction 
being between nairdtmya (the theory of no-soul) and nairdtma 
(the theory of non-soul) According to the opening verse 
oi the Dhammapada, mind and all things mental are dharmas.^ 

The Pdtimokkha which is a Buddhist code of monastic 
discipline contains various rules of conduct, eacE of which is 
called a dhamma : pdrajika dhamma sanghddisesa dhamma, 
aniyata dhamma, eto. 

In the Gnla-Sakuludayi-Stdta (Majjhima-N . II, p. 32) the 
term dhamma stands for the sequence of facts as experienced 
or the law of causation or way of happening by a way of cause 
as formulated ; 

Dhammam ie desessdmi-—Imasmim sati idam hoU, mass’ 
uppada idam npapajjati, eto. 

Just as, on the one hand, d/iama stands for the entire 
system of sequence, or the chain of dependent origination, 
so, on the other hand, it stands for each single factor or link, 
which is accordingly called a sahetu dhamma, paticcasamuppayina 
dhamma. 

27 AltMsdlim, p. 63 ; Tesa'di tesani dhammanmU sahhdvo vd BdmdfrMm va lahlchsnam 
ndma. 

. ' " 28 ' X H, Q., w. X, m. m. 

28 . Dhammapada-comy., I, pp. 22-28, 85-86, 
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Similarly, it may be shown that dhamma stmds not only 
for the entire system of faith, thought or doctrine but for every 
part or argument or point of it. 

An attempt has recently been made to prove that “ the 
term dharnia is so devised as to comprehend real, realised and 
reality, actual, actualised and actuality, phenomenon, pheno- 
menal and phenomenality , matter, material and materiality, 
mind, mental and mentality, cause, caused and causality, 
law, legal and legality, thought, thinking and thinkahility, 
and the like ; in short, the entire universe of reality and 
appearance, truth and opinion, thought and expression, principle 
and action, in and through which all things and all individuals 
may realise their being, feel their existence, rise into recognition, 
move into action or proceed to perfection. That is to say, 
dliarma is not only that which was, is or shall be in itself, in 
its inherent right or in its nature or characteristic form, but 
that which comes to happen or prevail on account of its inherent 
force or intrinsic merit or value. 




MOUNTAINS AND RIVERS OF INDIA 

{From Epic and Pauranic Sources) 

By 

De. Bimalachubn Law, Ph.D., M.A., B.L. 

The two Epics and the Puranas have long been recognised 
as a rich mine of geographical information about ancient India. 
They contain a number of chapters giving a fairly accurate 
account of not only the different territorial divisions of India, 
but also of her rivers, mountains, forests, lakes, deserts, towns, 
countries and peoples. Such chapters are the Tirtha-yatra and 
Digvijaya sections of the Mahabharata, the Jambukhanda- 
vinirmana-parva of the same epic, and the Kiskindhya,kanda of 
the Ramayana. Equally important from this point of view are 
the Bhuvanakosa, the Jambudviparvarnana and the Kurma- 
vibhaga sections of the Purapas, as well as of the Brhatsaihhita, 
the Parasara-tantra and the Atharvaparisista. The geographi- 
cal accounts in the different Puranas are more or less identical, 
and the account in one is not unoften repeated word for word in 
another ; in certain instances a larger account is summarised 
into a shorter one, e.gf., the Pauranic list of rivers differs- in 
the different Puranas. The list in the "Vayu, Matsya and 
Markandeya Puranas is a long one, while that in the Vi§uu is 
very short. The same list occurs in the Bhagavata and Padma 
Puranas as well, but in them it does not follow any definite 
arrangement. The Pauranic lists of rivers^ countries and peoples, 
etc., occur also in the Mahabharata, sometimes in a more detailed 
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form. The ^particulars of the country of Bharata’ (as given in 
the Bhismaparva (Slokas 317-78) are almost the same as in the 
Puranas, and with additional information in certain instances. 
It is obvious that these lists are framed in pursuance of a tradi- 
tional account handed down from earlier times, and that there 
is much mythical and fabulous element in them. But in spite 
of everything, it must be admitted that the accounts are sub- 
stantially correct, and the fabulous element, as pointed out by 
Cunningham, ‘is confined, as a rule, to outside lands, and their 
allusions to purely Indian topography are generally sober.’ 

The pivot of the Pauranic account of rivers of Bharatavarsa 
is certainly the mountain system of the 

HimaTat and the . , .. . _ “ 

rivers issning out of country for the Tivers are invariably grouped 
in the Purapas as well as the Mahabharata 
according to the mountain ranges out of which they rise. Oi 
the mountains, the Himavat or Himadri is the only var^ci- 
parvata which is placed within the geographical, limit of 
Bharatavarsa.^ . 

. Accordii^ to ancient geographers, the name Himavat was 
applied to the entire mountain range that stretches from the 
Sulaiman along the west of the Punjab and whole of -the north- 
ern boundary of India to the Assam and Arakan hill ranges in 
•the . east including a number of peaks and smaller mountain 
ranges. The author of the Markandeya Purapa evidently knew 
the Himavat to have stretched from sea to sea like the ‘string of 
a bow’ (Karmukasya yatha gunab).® The statement in the 

I For the place and position of the Himavat .among, the Var^a-parvatas, and the 
mountain-system of the Pora^as, see Eaycfaandhnn’, Studies in Indian Antiquities^ 
.pp, 94*101, ^ ‘ . 

^ FMlaso Himavaih^caiva daksi^ena mahacalau 1 . ' 

Purvvapa^cayatSvetavar^avantarvyavasthitaull 

(Mark. P., 64, 24.) 

etattu BbSratata varsam catu^samsthanasaiiisthitaip tl 
dak§i?iaparafco hyasya purvve^ia ca mahodadbi^^ I 
^ ■- HitQ'^vah'uttar^sya Earmmtikasya yatliB gti^alb' fl 

(Mirk F.» 67, 69. 
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M§rkandeya Parana is supported by the MahabbSrata and 
Kumarasambhava . ^ 

The Visnu Puraija also seems to suggest the same when it 
says that Bharatavar§a is the country that lies south of the 
Himadri and north of the ocean (II, 3, 1-2). Ptolemy also 
seems to agree with the Epic and Pauranio description when he 
says that the Ima6s (i.e., the Himavat) is the source of the 
Ganges and the Indus as well as of the Koa and the Souastos, 
identical respectively with the Kabul and the Swat river which 
rise from the hills to the west of the modern North-West Fron- 
tier Province.* 

According to the Matsya Purana, the Kailasa range formed a 
part of the Himavat (121, 2), though according to the Markandeya 
it was a separate mountain. Dr. Eaychaudhuri correctly ob- 
serves: “ There is reason to^ believe that some of the so-called 
varsa-parvatas were in fact parts of the Himalayan chain” 
(Studies in Indian Antiquities, p. 100). He points out that 
according to Alberuni, Meru and Nisada, described as varsa- 
parvatas in the Pura^ias, were connected with the Himalayan 
chain. 

According to the Puranas, the rivers issuing from the 
Himavat are the Ganga^ Sarasvatl, Sindhu, Candrabhaga, 
Yamuna, Satadru, Vitasta, Iravati, Kuhu, Gomatl, Dhutapapa, 
Bahuda, Drsadvati, Vipasa, Devika, Ranksu, Niscira, GandakI 
and Kauwki.* 

^ Avagadha byubhayatalj samudrau purvva-pa^eimau (Mbb.^ VL 6, 3} 
Astyuttarasyam oisi devatatma 
Himalayo oama nagadbirajal? I 
Purvvaparaa toyanidhi vagahya 
Stbitab pritbivya iva manadan^a^ II (Kumar., L 1). 

® ABclent India, Ptolemy, S» N. Majumdar’s Edn., p. 81. 

3 Gangs Sarasvatl Sindbn^OandrabbagS tatbapara i! 

Xamnna ca Satadruto Vitasteravatl Kubub 1 
Gomatl Dbntapapa ca Babuda saDjiiadvatl il 
Vipa^S Devika Bank§urNi^cira Ga^i^aki tatba i 
Kaniiki capaga vipra Himavatpadanibs^ta^i il 

(Mark.P., 57,ia-18A> 
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The Marka^deya Parana has a separate chapter on the 
^ . . descent of the Ganges which is said to hare 

issued from the foot of Narayana, and followed 
her course on to Mount Meru ; then she bifurcated herself in 
four streams flowing east, south, w'est and north, the southern of 
which was allowed by Siva, through the entreaties and inter- 
cession of King Bbarata, to flow through India/ 

The fabulous element in the description given in the 
Marka^deya Purana is only too obvious to need comment ; at the 
same time it is evident that w'hen the Pauranic author describes 
the ‘second stream called Alakananda flowdng southwards and 
overflowing the Manasa lake with a great force,’ he is simply 
speaking of the upper course of the river when she is still on the 
lap of the mighty Himavat. So also when we are told that the 
river ‘entered the southern ocean in seven streams, and in three . 
streams on the east, inundating as a great river the south with 
the overflow from her stream,’ we seem to read of the different 
tributaries of the great river and her lower streams of the south- 
east before she reaches the eastern seas. 

The Vayu and Matsya Puranas give almost the same de- 
scription as the Markandeya of the descent of the Ganges, 
while the Yispu, Bhagavata and Padma Purapas as well 
as the Mahabharata agree substantially, though their account 
is rather brief. The account given in the Vayu Purapa is 
interesting.^ 

1 Mark. P., 56. 1-12. 

2 “ The capital of Brahma is enclosed by the river Ganges, which, issuing from the 
foot of Yisnn, and washing the lunar orb, falls, here, from the skies, and after encircling 
the city, divides into four mighty rivers, flowing in opposite directions. These rivers are 
the Sit§, the Alakananda, ihe Caksu, and the Bhadra. The first, falling upon the lops of the 
inferior mountains, on the east side of the Meru, flows over their crests, and passes through 
the country of Bhadrasva, to the ocean. The Alakananda flows south, to the country of 
Bbarata, and dividing into seven rivers on the way, falls into the sea. The Cak§u falls into 
the sea, after traversing'all the western mountains, and passing through the country of 
Ketumala. And the Bhadra washes the country of the Uttarakurus, and empties itself into 
the northern ocean. (Wilson’s trans., Bk. II, Ohapi XI, pp. 119-20.) Wilson points out that 
Bhaskaracha-rya, an author of the eleventh century, gives almost exactly the same purport 
of the story, Bvidentiy he draws his account from the Pararias. 
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It is somewhat curious that the Gahga is everywhere in the 
Mahabharata as well as in the Puranas, qualified invariably as 

tripathaga or flowing in three directions, though the actual 

description is that, after ‘ issuing from the foot of ¥isnu and 

washing the lunar orb, she divided herself into four mighty 
rivers’ and flowed in four directions. Later also, in India, 
she is described as a river that flowed in seven streams,^ It is 
only in her lower course that she is said to have entered the 
ocean ‘ in three streams on the east ’ (c/. the Mark. P.). Is it 
then to be surmised that her description as tripathaga refers to 
these three streams ? ^ Which, again, are these three streams ? 
Gan they be said to be identical with the BhagIrathI, the 

Brahmaputra and the Meghna, the three courses which mingle 
together before they enter the sea ? 

The river still survives and flows between the Jumna and 
the Sutlej. It must have been at one time a 

Sarasvati. mighty I'iver,® but gradually she lost herself in 
the desert at a place known as Vinasana, the traditional western 
extremity of Aryavarta and Madhyadesa. (Vasistha, 1, 8; Baudh , 
I, 1, 2, 9, etc.). It is a tributary of the Indus, and rises from 
the hills of Sirmur in the Himalayan range. In the Bgvedic 
period it was a mighty river, and flowed into the sea (Max 
Muller, Rgveda-Samhita, p. 46). “It disappears for a time in 
the sand near the village of Chalaur and reappears at Bhavanlpur. 
At Balchhappar it again disappears, but appears again at Bara 
Khera; at Urnai near Pehoa, it is joined by the Markanda and 
the united stream bearing still the name of Sarasvati ultimately 
joins the Ghaggar or Gharghar which was evidently the lower 
part of the Sarasvati (Punjab Gazetteer, Ambala Dt., Chap. I). 
The Mahabharata also says that after disappearing, the river 

^ (7/. the following Rgvedic hymn where the Sin dhu with its seven streams is also 
said to have followed a threefold course : 

“ Each set of seven (streams) has followed a threefold course. The Sindhu surpasses 
the other rivers in impetuosity ” (X, 75). 

2 Suttanipata-Commentary. . . 
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appears again at three places, namely, at Ohamasodbheda, 


Sirobheda and Nagodbheda (Vaaa P., 8).” ^ The Salya Parva 


of the Mahabharata seems to suggest that the name Sarasvati 
was given to the seven rivers, Suprabha, Kahcanak?!, Visala, 
Manorama, Oghavati, Surenu and Vimalodaka (Salya, 39, 
•2188-2216). 

It is the river Indus. But according to Alberuni (India, I, 
p. ’260), only her upper course, above the 
Sindiin. junction with the Ohenab or ChandrabhagA, 
was known as Sindhu; lower that point to Aror, she was known 
as Pancanad, while from Aror to where she enters the sea it was 
known as Mihran. In the Behistun inscription of Darius the 
river is referred to as Hindu, and in Vendidad as Hendu. The 
Chinese designations of our country, T’ien-chu, Sh6n-tu, Sien- 
tou, Hien-tou, Yin-tu, etc., are all probably derived from Sindhu, 
though the Chinese themselves do not agree that the name was 
so derived.^ In any case, the river gave her name to the country 
through which she flowed.® The upper course of the river along 
with her important tributaries gave to the country through which 
she flowed the name of ‘ the land of the five rivers (pancanad) ; 
from this mediseval name the modern Punjab derives her name. 
The lower course gave to the country around the name of Sind. 

The passage in the Markaj&deya Purana seems to suggest 
that there were two rivers of this name. The 
Canarabhsga. Mahabharata also seems to support the same 

contention (Bhisma P., 9, 322-27). But it is difficult to identify 
the second stream of the same name. The river Bhima, a 
branch of the Krsna, is also known by the name OandrabhSga 
but obviously that river is not meant. 

The CandrabhagA is the Chenab in the Punjab, and is the 
Rgvedic A^ikni identical with the Greek Akesines. Sometimes, 


Rgvedic A^ikni identical with the Greek Akesines 


1 Bey, Geographical Dictionary, pp. 180-81. 

* For explanations of the Chinese designations of India, see Watters, Yuan Ghwang, 1, 
13140 ; also Bretschreider Mediaeval Besearches, 11, 25. 

5 As to her ancient course through Sind, see 1886, II, p. 323, 
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Satadra. 


Vitasta, 


the united streams of the Jhelum and the Chenab are also known 
by the single name Candrabhaga, the Sandabaga or Sandabal 
of Ptolemy. 

^ ^ still bears its old name. It is 

mentioned as early as the Egveda (X, 75) and 
Yamuna. Aitareya Brahmana CVIII, 14, 4). 

It is the modern Sutlej. “ In ancient times this river prob- 
ably did not join the Beas, as it does now, but 
Satadru. pursued an independent course to the confines 

of Sindh” (Pargiter, Mark. P., p. 291, notes). ^ The united 
streams of the Sutlej and the Beas are known as the Ghaggar. 
The Satadru is the Zaradros of Ptolemy, and the Hesydrus of 
Pliny. 

It is the modern Jhelum, but is still called "Vitasta in 
Kasmir, and is identical with Greek Bidaspes 
Vitas'^* or Hydaspes. It was known , to the Bgvedic 

Aryans (X, 75) by the same name as well as to the Buddhists 
under the name of Vitaihsa (Milindapaiiho, S.B.E., XXLIV). 

It is the modern Kavi, the Greek Hydraotisor Adris or 
. iravati. . Ehonadis. . 

It is mentioned in the Vayu (XLV, 95) and Kurma Puranas 
(XLVII, 27) as Kuhu. The river is probably 
. . " identical with the Kubha of the Egveda 

(X., 75, 6) and the Kophes or Kophen of the Greek geographers, 
the modern Kabul river. It is also probably identical with the 
Koa of Ptolemy which is described to have its source in the 
Imaos or Himavat. (Ptolemy, VII^ i.; 26; Majumday’s edn.. 

It is almost certainly identical with Bgvedic Gomatl 
(E. V., Xi, 75, 6) which is probably the modern 
.Gomati. Gomal, a Western trib utary of the Indus. The 

Pauranic passage Gomatl Dhutapapa ca^ has 


1 For its early course, see, 1886, II, pp., 335 foil. 

^ Mark. P., op, ciLf Vayu, 45, 95; Kurma, 47, 27 ; Varaba, 85. 
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been interpreted as ‘ Gomatl and DhStapapa,’ thus signifying 
two rivers, of which the latter according to Cunningham was a 
tributary of the Gomatl. In the MahdhhSrata, the two w'ords 
are linked together (Bhisma, p. 9. 23), in w4ieli case, the passage 
should be interpreted as “ the Gomati, the cleanser of all sins.” 
The Pauranic river has also been sought to be identified with 
the modern Goomti which joins the Ganges below Benares, and 
which is described in the Ramayana as situated in Ayodhya, and 
as being “ crowded with cattle ” (Ayodhya-kapda, 49). But as 
the Pauranic passage as well as that of the Mahabharata mentions 
the river along with those of the Punjab, it is almost certain that 
the tributary of the Indus is meant. The Slianda Purdna 
mentions another river of the same name (AvantI Khanda, Ch. 
60) ; evidently it flowed through Gujrat with Dvaraka on its bank. 
According to the Meghaduia (l. y. 'il) a river Gomatl seems to 
have formed a branch of the Cambal. If the Siva Parana 
is .to be believed, the river Godavari near its source where 
the temple Tryamvaka was situated, is also known as Gomatl 
(I, Ch. 54). 

Some have sought to identify the Dhutapapa as a separate 
river with the modern Dhopap on the Goomti, 18 miles south- 
east of Sultanpur in Oudh. According to the Skanda Purana 
(Kasikhanda, Uttara, Chap. 59), it was a tributary of the 
Ganges near Benares. (Dey, Dictionary, pp. 57 and 231.) ... 

Pargiter identifies the river with the modern Eamaganga 
which joins the Ganges on the leftnearKanauj, 

Bahnda.i and Nundolal Dey with the river ‘ Dhavala now 
called Dhumela or Burha-Rapti, a feeder of the 
-Bapti in Oudh.’ (Pargiter, Markandeya P., pp. 291-92 ; Dey, 
•Dictionary, p. 16). Pargiter also points out that there was 
another river of this name in the Deccan (Mbh., Bhisma P., 
9/ 322 ; AnuSasanaPj, 165, 7663 j EamSyana, Kish. K., 41, 13). 

1 The Bahtida is, perhaps, no other sacred river than what is called Bihnkainthe 
Maiihima Nikaya, I, pp. 8640, 
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The Mahabharafca gives an explanation of the origin of the name. 
Rsi Likhita had his severed arm restored by bathing in this 
river, which was accordingly named Bahuda (Mbh., Santi P., 
22 ; Harivamsa, 12). But the Siva Purana gives a different 
explanation, and says that Gauri was turned into the river 
Bahuda by the curse of her husband Prasenajit. 

The Drsadvatl has been described as the southern and 
eastern boundary of what was then known as 
Drsadvatl. Brahmavarta (II, 17), while the western 

boundary was the Sarasvatl. According to 
the Mahabharata, the river seems to have formed one of the 
boundaries of Kuruksetra (Vana P., 5074). The same source 
tells us that the confluence of the Drsadvatl and the Kau^iki was 
of peculiar sanctity. The river has been identified with the 
modern Citrang, Chautang or Citang, which runs parallel to the 
Sarasvatl (Imp. Gaz. of India, p. 26; Eapson, Ancient India, 
p. 61). Blphinstone and Todd sought to identify it with the 
Ghagar flowing through Ambala and Sind but now lost in the 
desert sands of Eajputana (J. A. S. B., VI, p. 181), while 
Cunningham found in it the river Eakshi that flows by the 
south-east of Thaneswar (Arch. Sur. Rep., XIV). According to 
the Vamana Purana, a branch of this river was known as 
KausikI (Vamana, 34). 

It is the Beas, identical with the Bipasis or Hypasis 
or Hyphasis of the Greeks, which is now a 
vipa&. tributary of the Satadru or Sutlej but was, in 

ancient times in all probability, an indepen- 
dent river. The story of the origin of the name Vipa^a is told 
in the Mahabharata. Vasistha, broken in heart owing to the 
death of his sons at the hands of Visvamitra, wanted to kill 
himself. He therefore tied himself hand and foot and threw 
himself into the river. But the strong current of the river 
unfastened him (Vi-pas'a) and saved him by throwing him on 
the banks. 
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Pargiter has sought to identify the river, since it is said to 
have issued from the Himalaya, s, with the river 
Devika. Deeg, a tiibutarylof the river Esvi (Mark. P., 

p. 292, note). His identification .seems to be 
upheld by the Vamana Purana (Chaps. 81, 84, 89) as well as the 
Matsya Purana (Gh. 113). According to the Agni Parana, it 
flowed through the Sauvira country (Oh. 200), and had its 
source, according to the Ealika. Puraflia (Gh. 23, 137-38) in the 
Mainaka hills in the Sew^alik range. The Visnudharmottara 
(L, 167, 13) would have the fiver flowing through the Madra 
country, and the Skanda Purana (Prabhasa Ksetra Mahatmya, 
278) would have Mulasthana or Multan situated on its bank. 

It has also been identified with the river Devi or Devika 
in XJ. P., which is only another name for the . southern course of 
the Sarayu, the northern course being known as Kalinadl (Bengal 
and Agra Guide and Gazetteer, 1841, II, pp. 120, 252, map). 
According to the Kahka Purana, it flowed between the Gomatl 
and the Sarayu, and was distinct from them (Ch. 23), "while 
according to the Mababharata (Adi. P. 29) and the Varaha 
Purana (144), it was at the junction of the Ganflak, the Devika- 
Sarayu and the Ganga that the struggle between the crocodile 
and the elephant took piace.^ 

Pargiter mentions another Devika in the Deccan which, he 
says, is upheld by the Bamayana (Kish. K., 
Banksa. Pargiter suggests that the name is 

wrongly given in the Puranas; we should 
rather have it replaced by Vaksu or Vanksu, and identify it with 
the Oxus, The reading is certainly doubtful, for the Vayu 
Purana (4-5, 96) as well as the Mahabharata (Bhisma P., 9., 324) 
read it as Iksu. According to the Visnu Purana, Iksu was one 
of the seven holy rivers that flowed through Sakadvipa. 


“ - 1 But the Anutesana Parva (Slokas 764S and 7647) of the Mahabharata seems to suggest 
tliat fclie Bevika and the Sarayfi were cot the one and the same river. See also Amarakosa, 
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According to the Kurma Parana, Iksu was an affluent of the 
Narmada (li, 39) . 

The Varaha Parana (85) reads the name as NiMra; other 
Pauranic readings are Niscita, Nicita (Visau 
Nisoira. P.), Nirvira (Vayu, Matsya), Micita Or Nisi’ta 

(certain MSS. of Visnu). In the Bhisma 
Parva list of rivers there are three similar names : Niscita, 
Nicita and Nivara, while the Yana Parva has Nirvira (84, 
8116-9). It is, however, difficult to say if one and the same 
river is meant by all these names. Anyway, a river of some 
such name did really exist and was in all probability connected 
with the Kauffiki with which it is often mentioned. According 
to Nundolal Dey, Niseira is “ the river Lilajan which joins the 
Mobana near Gaya, and their united stream forms the Phalgu 
(Agni P., 116; Mark. P., 57). It is the Neranjara of the 
Buddhists ” (Dictionary, p, 141). 

It is the modern river Gandak that flows into the Ganges 
near Patna. The river is said to have been 

Gandaki. formed from the swcat of the cheeks of Visnu 
who sat in penance at its source, and hence it was named 
Gandaki (Yaraha P. 144). According to the same source it was 
also called BalagramI and Narayani. 

It is the modern river Ku^i (Eamayana, Adi, 34 ; Yaraha 
P.,140) which flows into the Ganges through 
Kausika (or Kao^iki,'. district of Pumea in Bihar (Dey’s Geogra- 
phical Dictionary, p. 97). The river seems to have largely 
shifted its course (Pargiter, Markandeya P., p. 292, note). 

The Markandeya list of rivers issuing from the Himavat 
concludes thus : Kausiki capaga vipra Eimmatpada-nihsrtaJi 
which has been translated by Pargiter as, “and Kaus'ikI are 
the rivers which flow from the slopes of Himavat, 0 Brahman. 
The passage may as Pargiter himself shows (Mark. P., p, 292, 
notes), also be rendered as “Kausiki and the Apaga flow from the 
slopes of the Himavat, etc.” The Kurma Parana reads 
LoMnl o'eti instead, while the Vayu and the Yaraha (46., 
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96 and 85 respectively) read iCaMsi&l Lohita c’eti..... .Still there 

are other Pauranic readings, e.g., KauMkl ca trUya tu -which 
may mean the ‘‘ third Kau4i kl” or refer to a river Trtlya by 
name. Pargiter ^ himself suggests two more variant readings, 
e.g., Kausikl Karatoya tu and Kauiikl ca Trisrotas tii. Trisrota 
is the modern Teesta which flows into the Brahmaputra, and 
Karatoya is the river of that name flowing through the district 
of Bogra in Bengal. LohinI and Lohita are evidently the same 
as the old Lauhitya which is but another name of the Brahma- 
putra. A river named Trtlya is mentioned in the Sabha Parva 
(9., 373) of the Mahabharata. The three Kausikis are probably 
(i) the Kosi, (ii) the branch of the Drsadvatl in Kuruksetra 
md(ni) the one referred to in the Vana Parva (221. 14231) 
of the Mahabharata. As for ipaga as a river, we have refer- 
ence to it as flowing through Kuruksetra in the Vanaparva 
(83, 6038-40) of the Mahabharata (also see Cunningham’s 
Arch. Sur. Kep., XIV., 88 and Plate XXVI). 

Besides the one Varsa-parvata, there were in Bharatavarsa 
seven Kulacalas,^ viz., Mahendra, Malaya, 
caias.^ Sahya, Suktimat, Rksaparvata, Vindhya and 

Paripatra. As each of these mountains was 
associated with one particular country or tribe (kula) , they were 
called Kulacalas. “ Thus Mahendra is the mountain par ex- 
cellence of the Kalingas, Malaya of the Pandyas, Sahya of the 
Aparantas, Suktimat of the people of Bhallata, Rksa of the 
people of Mahismati, Vindhya of the Atavyas and other forest- 
folk of Central India, and Paripatra or Pariyatra of the 
Ni§adas.” ® 

Raja^ekhara in his Kavyamimamsa places these seven Kula- 
parvatas in that region of Bharatavarsa which was known as 

1 Pargiter, op. ctL 

2 Mahendro MalayaJa Sahyai Soicfciman Rksaparvvataii 
Vindhyasca Paripafera^ca saptaivatra kaiacalah | 

(Mark, 57.10.) 

3 Bayckandhuri, Studies in Indian Antiqailiiea, pp. 105-106 and notes. Por minor 
bills associated witb"KnlacaIas, see op, eiL, 130 
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Kumarl-dvlpa which refers to the PeDinsular India with the 
Yindhya and the Paripatra as its northern boundaries. Ptolemy 
evidently heard of some such traditional list of mountains when 
he enumerated the mountain ranges of India in the following 
manner : the Apokopa, Sardhnyx, Ouindion, 136ttig6, Adeisa- 
thron, Ouxenton, Oroudian, Bepyrrhos, Maiandros, Damassa or 
Dobassa and SAmanthinos. Of these, Ouindion has been identi- 
fied with the Vindhyas, Bettigo with Podigei, the Tamil name 
of Malaya, Ouxenton with the Eksavant, Adeisathron with the 
Sahyadri, and the Oroudian with the Vaidurya which, however, 
is not enumerated as a .ffafacak. ^ 

It is interesting to note that Ptolemy also, like the Pauranic 
writers, groups the rivers of India according to the mountains 
out of which they rise. The position of the mountains, as he 
gives them, is owing to his erroneous views of the configuration 
of India, hopelessly incorrect but one can find some clue to 
their identification when he describes the rivers issuing from 
each mountain. The same method is followed also by Pauranic 
writers, and this helps us not a little to identify the seven 
Kulacalas and other mountains mentioned in the Puranas. In 
fact Ptolemy seems certainly to have come in possession of 
some old traditional list of Indian rivers and mountains, of 
countries and peoples which he made use of in his Geography 
and which was utilised later by Epic and Paurapic writers 
as well. 

Most of the mountains have lost their ancient names, but 
the copious references to them in our old literature, apart from 
the Epics and Puranas as well as in epigraphic and numis- 
matic records have enabled scholars ® to identify them success- 
fully. 

5- Ptolemy’s Ancient India, Mazumdar’s edn., pp. 75-81 and 204, Dr. Eaychaudhnri 
seeks to identify (op. cit., p. 105) Maiandros with Mahendra. This is, a bit far-fetched, 
as the rivers issuing out of it are not the same as those issuing ont of Mahendra. 

2 Foremost in this work have been Wilson, Pargiter, N. L, Dey, S. N. Majumdarp 
and H. G. Baychaudhuri. 
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The BMgavata Purag-a (X, 79) seems to give a very accurate 
description of the situation of the Mabendra 

Tte Mabendra i -n -n - ■ , . 

mountain and the range/ Prom the Fauranic description it 

livers issmng from ib. g^ppgg^j.^ Maheudradri was thus situated 

between the GaAgasagarasaagama and Sapta-Godavarl. Part of 
the Eastern Ghats near Ganjam is still called Mahindra Malei or 
hill of Mabendra (Wilson, Visnu P., II, 3, p. 127, n.). Pargitei 
thinks that the name should be limited to the hills between the 
Mahanadi, Godavari and Wain-gaAga and may perhaps comprise 
only the portion of the Eastern Ghats north of the Godavari 
(Mark. P., p. 305, note). Classical Sanskrit literature seems to 
agree with the description of the Bhagavata Purana, and hence 
with the identification of Pargiter. The Raghuvarhsa of 
Kalidasa which refers to the hills more than once (IV, 39, 40, 
.43 ; VI, 64) seems to locate the range in the Kalinga country ; 
so also seems to be the indication of the Uttara Naisadha Oarita 
(XII, 24). But according to the various passages of the 
Eamayana, the name Mabendra seems to have been applied to 
the whole range of mountains extending from Ganjam to as 
far south as the Pandya country, to the whole of the Eastern 
Ghat range (Koisk, 41, 18-20; Kisk., 67; Lamka K., 4, 92-24). 
There in the Tinnevelly district is a small mountain which is 
still called Mahendragiri (Tinnevelly District Gazetteer, I, p. 4). 
Pargiter thinks that the Mabendra hills of the Puranas and 
those of the Eamayana were two different ranges but Dr. Eay- 
chaudhuri has argued with good reasons that the authors of the 
Eamayana and the Puranas meant the same range of hills 
(Studies in Indian Antiquities, pp. 108-109). That the Mahen- 
dra hills extended as far south as Madura and joined the Malaya 
hills is also proved by the Oaitanya-Oaritamrta and the 
Har^a Carita respectively (Harsa-Caritam, VII) . The Pauranic 


^ Gayatp gatva pitrnistva G-anga-aSgara-sangame 
Tipaspr^ya Mahendradrau Ramam dr^tvabbivadya ca 
Sapta Godavarlm Vei^vam Pampam Bhlmaratbim tatab, 
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suggestion is also to the effect that it was situated in juxtaposition 
with Malaya and Sahya. 

The Epics and Puranas speak of certain minor hills which 
rnay conveniently be associated with the Mahendra ranges.^ 
Such are the Sriparvata and the Puspagiri. According to the 
Agni Purana, Sriparvata seems to have been situated not far 
from Kaverisangama (OXIII, 3-4). The same text tells us that 
this hill was dedicated by Visnu to Sri for her having performed 
some austerities there. It is the name of a lofty rock which 
overhangs the river Kfsna in the Kurnool District.^ 
According to Dr. Ray chaudhuri (op. cit., p. 130) it lay eight 
miles to the north of Ouddapah, Other minor hills noticed by 
Dr. Raychaudhuri which were associated with the Mahendra 
ranges were the Venkatadri, the Arunacala (Skanda P. , Aruiia- 
cala Mahatmya, III, 59-61 ; IV, 9, 13, 21, 37) or Sonacala and 
the Rsabha (Bhagavata P., X, 79 ; Mbh., Ill, 86-21). = 

The rivers issuing from the Mahendra ranges are the 
Pitrsoma, Esikulya, Iksuka, Tridiva, LaAgulinI and Vam^akara.'* 
The Kurma Purana (XL VII, 36) does not, however, mention 
this group of rivers issuing from the Mahendra; on the contrary, 

1 Minor hills associated with the are thus described in the Markmideya 

Fufdna (57. 11-15),: 

Tesarh sahasra4a^canye bhudhara ye samipaga^ || 

■Vistarocchrayino ramya vipula^catra sanava^ | 

Kolabalah saVaibhraio Mandaro Dardduracalah H 
Vatasvano Vaidyuta^ca Mainakal? Svarasastatha [ 

Tungaprastho Nagagiri Eocanab Pandaracalab ll 
Puspo girirdnrjjayanto Eaivato^rbbuda eva ca | 

Esyamukab saGomantab Ktitaj^ailab Krfcasmarah || 

^rlparvvata^ca Kora^ca !§ata^o*nye ca parvvatab I 

In place of Vaibhraja the Vayu reads Vaihara; in place of Vatasvano the Vayu 
reads Patandbama; Pargiter suggests Vaidurya for Vaidynta; in place of Svarasa the Vayn 
reads Sasurasa or Susarasa ; in place of Pandara the Vayu reads Pandura ; in place of 
Durjjayanta the Vayu reads Ujjayanta; in place of Kora the Vayu reads Ketu or Earn. 

2 Pargiter, Mark, P., p. 290, notes. 

3 For identifications of these mountains, see Baychaudhuri, op. cit. 

4 Pitrsomarsikulya ca Iksuka Tridiva ca ya 1| 

LafigulinI Vam^akarS Mahendraprabhavab smrtab 1 

(Mark. P., m, 28-29.) 
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it speaks of Trisama, Esika and Vams'adharinl (evidently identi- 
cal with Pitrsoma, Ksikulya and Vamsakara respectively) as 
rivers that issued from the Suktiinat ranges. Besides the above 
six, the Matsya Parana (CXIII, 31) mentions three more, the 
Tamraparpi, Sarava and Vimala. 

The variant readings are Trisama (Vayu, XLV, 106; 

Bhagavata, V. XIX, 17 ; Agni, CXVIII, 8), 

Pitrsoma. Triyama (Varaha, LXXXV), and Tribhagi 

(Matsya, OXIIT, 31). It cannot definitely be identified. 

The Vayu Parana reads Rtu-kulya (XLV, 106), evidently 
incorrectly. The river still bears its old name, 

Rsikuiya,. gnd flows past Ganjam. 

The Vayu (XLV, 106) and Varaha Purapas (LXXXV) 
read Iksula, while the Matsya reads Iksuda 

iksuka. (GXII I, 31). It cannot definitely be identified, 

but obviously it must have been a river like the Pitrsoma on the 
eastern coast. 

Tridiva— A Tridiva is said to have issued from the Vindhyas 
in the Pauranic list. 

Langulini — It is the same river as the Lahgall of the 
Mahabharata (Sabha, IX, 374). The Varahapurana variants 
are Mulini or LamulinI (LXXXV), while the Matsya reads Mull 
(CXIII, 31) ; certainly they are copyist’s mistakes, for the river 
still bears its old name and is definitely identifiable with the 
Lahgullyaon which stands Ghicacole, between Viziauagram and 
Kalingapatam. 

Vaihsakara— The Varaha Purapa reads Vaih^a-vara 
(LXXXV) ; but the correct name seems to be Vams'adhara 
which is given in the Vayu Parana (XLV, 106). It is evidently 
the modern Bahsdhara, which flows past Kalingapatam. 

The Malaya hills are often mentioned in Sanskrit literature, 
but the word seems to have been derived from 
and^he'rivers issrfng the Dravidian word ‘ mala ’ or ‘ malai ’ which 
^'*'“**' means hill (Ind. Ant., 1889, 240 ff.). “Prom 

it are dierived the designations of the country of Mo-lo-kii-t’a 
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(Malaku|a) referred to by Hiuen Tsang, and the language called 
Malayalam spoken by the people of Malabar.” (Raychaudhuri, 
of. cit, p. 111). The Malaya range of hills is the same as the 
Tamil Podigei or Podigai, the Bettigo of Ptolemy. Pargiter 
correctly identifies it vvith “ the portion of Western Ghats from 
the Nilgiris to Cape Comorin,” for the sources of the rivers that 
are said to have issued from this range can alt be located in this 
portion of the Ghats. Dr. Raychaudhuri has successfully 
shown that the Malaya par excellence is mountain of the Pandyas 
(op. cit.). According, to the Bliagavata Purana (X, 79), the 
hermitage of Agastya was situated on the summit of Malaya. 
The Malaya range is, therefore, sometimes referred to as Malaya- 
kuta. The mountain was also known as Srikliandadri or even 


as Candanadri (c/. Dhoyi’s Pavanadutam). 

The minor hill associated with the Malaya range seems to 
have been the Dardura which Pargiter identifies with the Nilgiris 
or the Palni hills. Tiie hill is associated witli Cola and Pandya 
kings in the Mahabbarata (11,52,34). The hill is also men- 
tioned elsewhere in the epics. (Mbh., XlII, 165, 32 ; Ram., 
LaAka K., 26, 42), as well as in the Raghuvamsa (IV, 51). 

The rivers is.=uing from the Mala3'a range are the Kftamala, 
TAmraparni, Puspaja, and Sutpaiavnll or UlpniavntL^ 

The KOrma Purana (XLVII, 35) reads Rtumala instead, 
_ , while the Varalia (LXXXV) Satamala and the 

Kftamala. _ r 

Bhagavata Katamala (V, XIX, 17). It has 
been successfully identified with the modern Yaigai which flows 
past Madura (c/. Caitanya-Caritamrta, Ch. IX, p. 141). 

This river is evidently the one bearing the same name in the 
Eagbuvarits'a (IV, 49 50), and was a sacred 
Tamraparni. according to the Malilhbarata (Vana P., 

LXXXVIII, 8340). Evidently it flowed through the Pandya 
country and is to be identified with what is locally called 


i Kriamala Tamrap ir^T Puspra Subpa'avatl \\ 
Mala;yadri3amudbbuta aadya ^Itaiaiastviiuab ! 

(Mark. P*, 57, 27-28.) 
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Tambravari or with the combined stre_am of the latter: and Chittaf. 
It is also called Tamravarna (Brah, P., 49). The port of Kolkai 
or Eorkai was once situated on its mouth which was well known 
for its pearl-fishery (Raghu, op. cit.) \ Kolkai or Kor kai is 
mentioned by Ptolemy. 

The variants of Puspaja are Puipajati (Vayu, XLV, 105) 
and Puspavatl (Kurma, XLYH, 35); while 
Sutpaifvati'^°^ the varkut for Sutpalavatl is Utpalavatl (Maha- 
bharata, Bhisma P., IX, 342) which is un- 
doubtedly the correct reading. Another variant is Utpala (H. 
V., CLXVIII, 9510-2). Many Puranas give the reading as 
TJtpalavatl. “ A river Puspa-venI is mentioned (Mbh., Bhisma 
P., IX, 342) which is joined with a river Utpalavatl.” (Pargiter, 
Mark. P’., p. 304, notes). The two rivers are probably the 
Puspaja and Sutpalavatl. These two rivers must be any two of 
the Yaippar, the Amaravatl, the Ponani and Peri or Vedamali, 
the four modern rivers, besides the Krtamala and Tamraparni, 
that rise from the Malaya mountains. 

The Sahya mountain or Sahyadri has been correctly identi- 
fied with * the northern portion of the Western 
Ghats and as it appears from the rivers which rise 
in them, it extends from the river Tapti down to 
the Nilgiris’ (Pargiter, Mark. P., p. 285, note). In his Raghu- 
vaihsam (IV., 52), Kalidasa describes it as‘nitamba iva medimjah,' 
and associates it with the people of Aparanta or western India. 

. .. The most important minor mountain associated with the 
Sahya is certainly the .Vaidurya, mentioned in the, Mahabharata- 
in connection with the two rivers the Payosnl and .the Narmmada 
(PI, .121, .16-19}. The .mountain is generally identified with 
the Oroudian mountain of . Ptolemy ..which, according to him, 
was the source .of the. river of .Maisdlos, identifiable either: With; 
the.Sod.aYarJ. :or :the...Ertn|. The .Vaidurya,. thjus included th.§,. 
northernmost part , of the Western Ghats, but the evidence of 
the Mahabharata suggests. tha| .ft ineliided also a .portion of the 
southerii,,5^ipdhya .and, Satpura ranges. Another minor hill 


*riie Sabya Bange 
and- the rivers issu- 
ing from it. 
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Connected ■ with lihe Sahya range is the Trikuta, referred to by 
Kalidasa in his Eaghuvarhs'a (IV, 59), evidently the mountain 
from which the Traikhtakas derived their name. B§^yamuka 
and Gomanta may also be associated with the Sahya mountains. 
Bargiter identifies the former, the scene of Kama’s meeting 
with Sugriva and Hanuman, “ with the range of hills which 
stretches from Ahmadnagar to beyond Naldrug and KalyanI, 
dividing the Manjira and Bhima ” (Mark. B., p. 289, note). He 
identifies the Gomanta with the hills south or south-east of Nasik 
(op. cit.). But Dr. Eaychaudhuri points out that to the north of 
Gomanta was VanavasI (H. V., Visfliu Parva, 39, 62-64), so that 
the hill should be placed in the Mysore region. 

The rivers issuing from the Sahya mountains are the 
Godavari, Bhima-ratha, Krsna-veijva, another Venva, TuUga- 
bhadra, Suprayoga, Vahya and the Kaverl.^ 

A river well known in the Ramaya^a which has retained 
Godavari. its old name up to now. 

The Vayu (XLV, 104) and Varaha Pur anas read Bhima- 
, rathi, while the Kurma Bhimaraksi which is 

Bhimaratba. 

evidently incorrect. It is undoubtedly the 
modern Bhima, a tributary of the modern Krsna. 

It is one of the very little known rivers of ancient India 
(see Pargiter, Mark. P., p. 302, note). It 

Krsnavenva. ^ , , xr - 

survives m its modern name Krsna. 

The variant readings are Vena (Varaha, LXXXV), Ven| 
or Varna (Kurma, XLVII, 34), Vaini (Vayu>, 
Venva or Ve.ya. xhT , 104)^ Vina (Mbh., Bhisma P., IX, 828), 

and Veniia (Bhagavata P., V, XIX, 17). Pargiter suggests 
its identification with the river Penner between the Krsna and 
the Kaveri (Mark. P., p. 303, notes). . ' 


Bhimaratha. 


Krsnavenva. 


Venva or Venya, 


Godavari BHmaratba Krf^ave^iva tatbapara 1 

Tnngabbadra Suprayoga Vahya Kaveryathapaga II ' ..I 

Sabya-padaviniskranta ityetab sariduttamab I 

(Mark. P., 5-7, 26, 27). The reading for Sabya is Vindhya,,but that is evidentfcly 
bj' ibistake_,' 'See Knrma (XtiVII, 3i) and -Vayti P, (XIjI, 104), 
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It is to be identified with the well-hnown river of that 
Tufigabhadta. name, the famous tributary of the Krsna. 

It is also mentioned in the Mahabharata (Bhisma P., IX, 
328 ; Vana P., CCXXI, 14232) and though 

'■ Biiprajoga. : ■ ■ , 

not definitely identifiable, it is as good as 
certain that it was one of the western tributaries of the Krsna. 

This also cannot be identified. The Agni Purana, however, 
reads Varada which is to be identified with 
the Varada or Vedavatl, a southern tributary 

of the Krsna. 

The river still bears its own name, and is mentioned in the 
Eamayana (Kish K., XLI, 21 and 25), the 
Harivam^a (XXVII, 1416-22) and the Maha- 
bharata (BhTsma P., IX, 328 ; Vana P., LXXXV, 8164-5; 
CLXXXIX. 12910). The Tirthayatra sections of the Puraijas 
and Epics invariably mention this river as very holy ; in 
fact it was more well-known than the Krsna. It is Kkaberos 
of Ptolemy which is said to have its source in the Adeisathron 
range. This range may, therefore, be identified with the 
southern portion of the Sahya. 

In place “ Godavari Bhlmnrathd Kmiavenva tathdpara" 
the Vayu reads “ Godavari Bhimarathd Krsnavenvd ca Vanjuld ” 
(XLV, 104); while the Varaha (LXXXV) and Matsya Puraoas 
(CXIir, 29) add this river after Kaverl. It is obviously to be 
identified with the Maojira, a southern tributary of the 
Godavari. 

There is a good deal of difference of opinion with regard 
, to the identification of the Suktiraat mountain, 
and the rivers issuicg There is also a good deal of confusion about the 
rivers that are said to have issued from it, which, 
in fact, renders the identification really very difficult. Cunning- 
ham identified the range with the bills south of Sehoa, and Kanker 
separating Chattisgarh from Bastar (Arch. Sur. Rep., XVII, pp. 
B4, 26, and map at end). Beglar places the Suktimat in the 
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north of the Hazaribagh district (Arch. Sur. Rep., VIII, pp. 
124-125). Pargiter, after some discussion, identified the range 
with the Garo, Khasi and Tipperah hills (Mark. P., pp. 285, 3t)6 
notes) ; while 0. V. Vaidya located it in Western India and 
identified it with Kathiawad range (Epic. Ind., p. 276). R. C. 
Majumdar and H. K. Dev agreed to identify the Suktiniat with 
the Sulaiman range (Proc. of Second Oriental Conference, 1923, 
p. 609 ; ibid, p. ci ; Z. D. M. G., 1922, p. 281 n). Dr. Ray- 
chaudhuri applies the name with the chain of hills that extends 
from Sakti in Raigarb, G. P., to the Dalma hills in Manbhum 
drained by the Kumarl and perhaps even to the hills in the 
Santal Parganas w^ashed by the affiuents of the Babla.' 

The rivers issuing from the Suktimat are the Rsikulya, the 
Kumarl, the Mandaga, the Mandavahini, the Krpa and the 
Pala^inl.^ 

The Vamana Purana excludes this list altogether and re- 
places it by a new one in which figure some of the rivers known 
to have been issued from the Malaya (XIII, 32-33). The two 
new names, the Sun! and the Sudarna, mentioned by the Vamana 
are not identifiable, nor can we definitely identify the rivers 
mentioned in the Mfirkandeya list, and for the matter of that in 
other Puranas. In the place of Rsikulya, the Vayu reads Esika 
(XLV, 70) the Varaha Rsika- (LXXXV) and the Matsya Kasika 
(CXIII, 32). The Rsikulya has been often identified with the 
Kiyul, a tributary of the Ganges (Beglar, op. cit.). KumSrl 
has also variant readings, namely, Sukumari (XLV, 107), Lusati 
(Varaha) but the Bbisma Par van list of the Mahabharata is the 
same as in the Markandeya. The Kumail is sought to be identi- 
fied with the Kaorhari (Beglar, op. cit.), the Somesvarl (Pargiter, 
op. cit.), the Kumar (in the extreme north-west: Dev and 

^ Studies in Indian Antiquities, pp. 313-120, where there is an iiluminating discussion 
on the various theories about the ideutificatiou of l^ukfcitoafe. 

^ E^iktilya Kuraari ca Mandaj^a Mandavilhim I ' 

Krpa Palatini caiva Sukfeimafcprabhavaliismjrtali (1 
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Majamdar,: op. cit.) and the Kuman (m Manbhum : Eaychau- 
dhuri, op. cit.). The variants of ;Maadaga and Mandavahini 
are Mandagamini (Varaha, LXXV) and Gandhamaiada-gaoiim 
(Kurma/ XLVII, 36). This river as well as the Mandavahini 
cannot be identified, though some have suggested an obviously 
impossible equation with the Helmand (Dev and Majumdar, op. 
cit.)... For Krpa, the Vayu Parana reads Kupa (XLV, 10.7) and 
theKurma, Ksipra or Riipa (XLVII, 36) ;. some (for example, 
Dev and Majumdar, op. cit.)y equate Krpa-kupa with the 
Kubha or Kabul river, others with Kapil! (Pargiter, op. cit), 
still others, with Kopa, a tributary of the Babla in eastern India 
(Raychaudhuri, op. cit.). The PalasinI has been sought to be 
identified with the river of the same name issuing from the 
Junagad hills (Vaidya, op. cit.), with the Panjshar in the 
extreme north-west (Dev and Majumdar, op. cit.), as well as 
■with the Paras, a tributary of the Koel in Ohota-Nagpur (Eay- 
chaudhuri, op. cit.). Dr. Eaychaudhuri’s identification of 
the Suktimat with the hills of eastern India extending from 
O.P. to the Santhal Parganas seems nearest the mark and his 
equation of the Krpa-kupa-ksipra, the Kumar! and the 
Palasini ■ with the Kopa, Kumar! and Paras respectively, 
all in eastern India, muft be considered interesting and satis- 
factory. 

The IRksavat and the Yindhya are Ouxenton and Ouindon of 
The Bkiavat and ■ Ptolemy, but it is not very easy to identify 
tefns Inf X rivera *686 two KtilacaUs though : it is generally 
igsumg from them. recognised that the three Kulacalas, the Eksa, 

the. Yindhya and the Paripa(ya)tra are parts of the whole range 
of mountains now known by the common name Yindhya. This 
is due to the confusion of the different puranas as regards the 
sources of the rivers issuing from the Eksa and the Yindhya. 
An analysis of the lists of rivers issuing from these two moun- 
tains, as they are in the different purapas, will show that the 
rivers may conveniently be. classified into two distinct^ groups, 
the Sopia-Narmada group and the Sipra-TSptl group. According 
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to the Kwrma, -Matsya, Brahman4a, and Vamana 

Puranas, the Bksa is the source of the Spna-Narnamada gronp 
including the Narrnmad Sona, Mahanada, Mandakinl, Da^arna, 
Tamasa, Vipasa, Suktimati, etc., while the Sipra-Tapti (Tapi) 
group including the Sipra, Payosnl, Mrbindhya, Venya, 
yaitaranl, etc., had its source in the Vindhya. This order is 
completely reversed in the Markapdeya, Yisnu and Brahma 
Puranas which give the Vindhya as the source of the Sona- 
Narminada group and the Bksa as .that of the Sipra-TaptI 
group. The identification, if we have to depend on epic or 
Paurapic evidence alone, is thus almost a hopeless task.^ 

Ptolemy describes Onxenton or the Rksavant as the source 
of the Toundis, the Dosaran and the Adamas, and the Ouindon 
as that of the Namados and the Nanagouna. The Dosaran has 
long been identified with the Daiiarpa of the Puranas and the 
Namados and Nanagouna with the Narmmada and TSptl respect- 
ively. Thus Narmmada and Tapti had their sources not in "two 
different mountains, but in one and the same, namely, the 
Vindhya. The Da^arna, as we have seen, is said to have issued, 
according to a number of Puranas from the Bksa or Ouxenton 
according to Ptolemy. And what Ptolemy says (VII, 1, 39-41) 
about the mouth of the river seems to suggest that by the 
Ouxenton he meant the central region of the modern Vindhya 
range north of the Narmmada, while Ouindon stands for 
only that portion of the Vindhya from where rise the 
Narmmada and the Tapti, i.e., the eastern part of the 
modern Vindbyas south of the Narmmada (c/. Baychaudhuri, 
op. cit.). • - - 

Dr. Baychaudhuri cites a number of passages from the 
Epics, the Harivams'a, the Puranas and inscriptions to show 

I Ko conclasion regarding tbe relative position of Bk§a and Vindhya can also be 
drawn from the constant association of the former with the- Narmmada and that of the latter 
with the Eeva, for though the BMgavata and the Vamana Puranas seem to distinguish 
between the two rivers, the'Bevakhanda regards them as one and the same, a fact borne out 
also by incidental references in the-Bkagavata "itself - R aychaudhuri, Studies in Indian 
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that Ptolemy’s indications are substantially correct (ibii, pp. 
124-128). He concludes by saying that “ ancient Hindu 
writers commonly regarded Vindhya and llksa as interchangeable 
terms. But one fact is clear. While the name Vindhya was 
loosely applied to the whole chain of hills from Gujrata to the 
Gaya district, lying on both sides of the Narmmada, the Rksa, 
when referred to incidentally in literature, is invariably associated 
with the middle Karmmada region of which Mahismati was the 
most important city, and the Da^irna, a notable river. The 
Vindhya, when distinguished from the Rksa, denotes the chain 
lying south of the hTarmmada as suggested by Nliakantha (in his 
Commentary on the Harivaihia). (ihid). 

The rivers issuing from the Rksa and the Vindhya are the 
Sona, Mahauada, Nanntnada, Siiratha, Aclrija, Mandakini, 
Dasarna, Citrakuta, Citr'otpala, Tarnasa, Karamoda, Pis'acika, 
PippalisronT, VipasX, Vanjula, Smneruja, Suktimatl, Sakull, 
Tridiva, Vegavahini, Sipri, Payosal, NirbbinJiiya, Tapi (Tapti) 
Ni&idhavati, Venva, VaituranI, Smivaii, Kumudvatl, Karatoya^ 
Mabagauri, Durga and Antahsira.V 

Sona — It is the river Sane tint has its source near the 
Isiarmmada and drains itself into the Ganges. It was also known 
as iliraoyavaha or Hiranyabahu, the Eranuaboas of the Greek 
geographers. 

Mnbanada (Mahanadl) — It is probably not the same river 
that bears its old name and flow.s through Orissa but is a branch 
thereof that rises near the source of the Sone (see Pargiter, 

^ Sono Halmnadaseaiva Narmma<1a Siiraiia Ifija i 
Handakin! Dsjsarna ca Citrukufa tatijapirali 
Citmtp tia rra Tiuuasa Kararnoia Pifeika i 
Tathfinya Pippali^r jairvlja^a VafiMla, uadi f| 

Sutiicru a Suktimnti SnkuU Tridivakramal^ } 

Kksipada prasu a vai latha ya v^g:l\a infl! 

$i}>ja Payos^i ^’irbbindhya Tai-i «aN sadi. avail 1 
Y<n\a Vaitaraigil miva ICimiudvau i! 

Earatnya Mai again i Dinga. caotilji^iia taiba I 
Yindhyapada-piasutasla natlyalj pu^yajalai^ iloblmb II 
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Mark. P.j, p, 295, Bote). In the VarSha Purapa, MahSnadlis 
replaced by the river named Jyotiratha (LXXXV), which is the 
same as the JyotirathyS (Mbh„ Vana, LXXXV, 8150) or the 
Jyotiratha (HV., OLXVIII, 9150-12), probably a southern 
tributary of the Sone. 

Narmmada — The Namados of Ptolemy, the modern Nerbudda, 
which rises near the source of the Sone. According to the 
Matsya Puraua, the place where the Narmniada falls to the sea 
is a great place of pilgrimage (Oh. 193) called the Jamadagni- 
tlrtha. 

Suratha and Adrija— -The variant for Suratha is Surasa 
(Kurma, XLVII. 30 ; Varaha, LXXXV ; Bhagavata, V, XIX. 
17) ; while Adrija, the next river in the list, is replaced by 
Sumahadruma or Surahadruma (XLV, 99), obviously a confu- 
sion of the copyist. Adrija is also mentioned in the Maha- 
bharata (Anusisanaparva, CLXV, 7648). 

It is not improbable that the entire line “ Sono Mahanada^ 
caiva Narmmada Surathadrija ” is intended to be interpreted as 
Sona, Mahanada, and Narmmada which all originated from the 
Amarakantaka hills which in fact are the sources of the' SOna, 
the Narmmada and also of the Mahanadl. 

MandakinI — ^It is undoubtedly the Modern Mandakin which 
flows into the Paisuni near the Citrakuta mountain (Cunning- 
ham, Arch. Sur. Eep., XXI. 11). 

Daiarna — ^It gave its name to the country through which it 
flowed, and is referred to by KalidSsa in his Meghaduta. It is 
the modern Dhasan near Saugor flowing between the Betwa 
(Vetravati) and the Ken. 

Citrakuta and Citrotpala— Citrakuta is evidently a river 
connected with the modern Citrakuta mountain, but the 
Citrotpala does not yield to any identification, though it is men- 
tioned in the Bhi§maparva list of the Mahabharata. 

Tamasa— The river Tamasa is famous for its association 
with the ESmSyana. The Kurma Purapa gives a variant^r— 

4 
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Tamasi (XLVII, 30). It is , identifiable with ^ the river Tons 
which flows into the Ganges below- Allahabad. 

Earamada-^The Vayu (XLV, 100) and Varaha Puranas 
read Karatoya instead. Anyway, it seems probable, as Pargiter 
has suggested, that the river Karmanasa which flows into the 

Ganges just above the Sone is here meant. 

Pi^acika and Pippalisroni — The Pisacika is not identifiable 
though it is suggested- that it may be one of the southern 
tributaries of the Sone. In the Pippalis'roni (Vayu : Pipya- 
lasroni ; Varaha : Pippaia), Pargiter finds the Taisiirii or 
Parsaroni, a tributary of the Jumna between the Ken and the 
Tons (op. cit). 

Vipasa— It has to be distinguished from the river of , the 
same name in the Punjab. It is the modern Bias that flows past 
Saugpr into the Ken. In place of Vipasa, the Varaha Purapa 
reads Visala which is to be identified with the Visala that, 
flows through Gaya (c/. Mbh., Salya. P., XXXIX, 2i88-S9, 
m5-06). ' ' , 

Yafijula— The variants are Vanjuka (Varaha, LXXXV), 
Ma.njala- (Mbh., Bhiama P., IX, 341; Kurma, XLII, 3l) and 
Jambula (Vayu, XLV, 100). It cannot definitely be identi- 
fied. . . 

_ . , Sumeruja — The variant readings are Siteraja (Vayu. XLV, 
101) and Viraja (Varaha, LXXXV). It cannot be identified. ~ 
Saktimati — It is often erroneously suggested that this river 
issued' from the ‘Suktimat’ mountain. • In fact, its source is 
stated to 'be either the Rksavat or Vindhya; The Muktimatl- 
of the Bhlsmaparva list of the - Mahabharata is probably ■ the 
sarne river. It is not unlikely that Suktimati, --the- capital of 
the-L!edi% stood on- this river.* There is, however,- hardly any 
clue to’ its definite identification. : 

- Bakull and- Tridiva— The -variants for ^§akiill-are Makrupl 
or Mak§aiia (Vayu, XLV, -101) and Pahkini. (Varaha,. LXXXV). 
Pargiter identifies the Sakull with the river Bakri which flows 
into-ithe.. Ganges betweemPatna:apd:.M^^ The Tndiya -is 
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mentioned also in the Bhisnaaparva list, but it cannot suecesS'- 
fully be identified. v 

Vegavahinl — The Vayu, Varaha and Eurma Pura^as read 
Valuvahini or Eatnavahini (Eurma, XL VII, 31). It cannot 
be identified. 

SiprS— A Sipra is mentioned in the Pauranic list and it is 
said to have issued from the Paripatra mountains (see below). 
According to the Harivaihsa (OLXVIII, 95'j9) there is a Sipra 
in the southern region; it is not impossible that the southern 
Sipra is here intended. The Vayu Purana reads Madra |(1XLV, 
102), while both the Eurma (XL VII, 32) and the Varaha 
(LXXXV) read Sighroda ; the Matsya reads Esiprii. instead 
(CXIII, 27) and the Mahabharata (Bhisma P., IX, 336) Sighra. 
There is evidently some doubt as to the real name of the river 
here intended. 

Paypsni — The Varaha Purana reads Payo Hi (LXXXV) which 
is wrong. According to the Mahabharata, it was a river 
flowing through Vidarbha (Vana P., CXX, 10289-90), and was 
separated from the Narmraada by the Vaidurya mountains 
(ibid, CXXI, 10306-7). Pargiter therefore identifies it with the 
modern river Purna (the tributary of the TaptI) together with 
the lower part of the TaptI into which the Purna continues 
(Mark. P., p. 299, notes). But the Puranas would have 
Payosnii and TaptI distinctly as two separate rivers in the same 
verse; the Padma Purana (Ottara., Ch. 41) even has Tapi, 
Payosnl and Purp.a in the same verse. Some have, therefore, 
sought to identify the Payospi with the Pain or Paingafiga, 
a branch of the Wardha in C, P. 

According to the Caitanyacaritamrta, there was another 
Payosnl in the extreme south, identical with the river Purti in 
Travancore (Journal of the Buddhist Text Society, V, p. 
45). , ; ■ . ' 

Nirbbindhya — The Vayu Purina reads Nirbbandhya (XLV, 
102) which is evidently wrong. This river is mentioned by 
Eilidasa in his Meghaduta (I, 28-29) as lying between 
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XJjjain and the river Betwa or 'Vetravati. It has been identi- 
fied with the Kalisindh in Malwa (J. of Buddhist Text 
Society, V, p. 46), but as Kalisindh is probably the Sindhu 
of Kalidasa’s Meghaduta, the identification of the Kirbbindhya 
with the ^Newuj, another tributary of the Cambal between 
Vetravati and Sindh, seems to be more satisfactory (Thorton’s 
•Gazetteer, S. V. Gwalior, Bhpoal). 

Tapi — ^It is undoubtedly the TaptI ; but strangely enough 
the river is nowhere mentioned in the Epics, not even in the 
Bhl^maparva list of the Mahabharata. 

Nisadhavatl — The variants are Nisadha (Vayu, XLV, 102) 
and Ksabha (Matsya, OXIII, 27); the latter apparently is 
a wrong reading. Naturally the river suggests an association 
with Nisadha country and may be identified with one of the 
small tributaries of the Narmmada or the TaptI. The reading 
Mahanadl of the Kurma Purana (XLVII, 32) is impossible, 
for it has already been mentioned in connection with the Sone^ 
and the Narmmada. 

Venva and VaitaranI — The variants are Venva, Vinna, in 
the Purapas and Venva and Vena in the Mahabharata. 
Pargiter identifies it (Mark. P., p. 300, note) with the 
Waingafiga and its continuation, the Pranhita. The VaitaranI 
is undoubtedly the modern river of the same name that flows 
through Orissa. 

Sinivall, Kumudvatl, Karatoya, Mahigaurl, Durga and 
Antah^ira — These rivers are not definitely identifiable. The 
variants for Sinivall are confusing and do not help us in any way 
to identify the river. They are Sitibahu, Balaka, Vedipala, 
Satabala and Visvamala in the Puranas and the Mahabharata [; 
none of these names can be satisfactorily identified. Nor can 
we identify Kumudvatl or Karatoya which is certainly not the 
river that flows through northern Bengal. Mahagauri has been 
identified by Pargiter (op. cit., pp. 300-301, notes) with the 
Brihpiapi that flows through Orissa, and Durga with another 
spaalier Brahmapa that flows through the Murshidabad distri^fc 
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into the right bank of the Bhagirathi. But the latter identifica- 
tion seems to be doubtful. The Vayu (XLV, 103) and Kurnaa 
Puranas (XLVII, 33) replace Antahsira by Antahsila, and the 
Varaha by Antyagira (LXXXV). The river cannot however be 
identified. The Varaha Purana gives one more river, the Mani- 
jala Subha, but does not give any clue to its identification. 

The earliest mention of the Pariyatra mountain is found Jn 

The Paripatra (Pari. Dharmasutra of Bodhayana (1,1, 25) who 
yatra) and the rivers refers to this mountain as the southern limit 

issuing from ifc. ... 

of Aryavarta. The Skanda Purana also refers 
to it as the farthest limit of Kumarl-Khanda, the centre 
of Bharatavarsa. The mountain seems to have lent its name to 
the country with which it was associated; Yuan Chwang men- 
tions a Po-li-ye-ta-lo country (Pariyatra) ruled by a Vaisya king. 
Pargiter identifies the Paripatra (or PariyStra) with that portion 
of the modern Vindhya range which is situated west of Bhopal 
together with the Aravalli mountains (Pargiter, Mark P., op. 
cit) 

The rivers issuing from the Pariyatra are the Vedasmpti, 
Vedavati, Vrtraghnl, Sindhu, Ve^va, Anandini, Sadanira, MaW, 
Para, Carmanvatl, Nupl, Vidisa, Vetravatl, Sipra and Avarnl. * 

Vedasmrti, Vedavati and Vptraghni — These rivers cannot be 
identified. Vedasmrti is replaced by Vedasmrta in some 
of the texts (Bhlsma P., IX, 324) and Vedavati and Vrtraghnl 
by VadasinI or VetasinI and VrataghnI respectively. But none 
of these names gives any clue to their identification. 

Sindhu — It is certain that by Sindhu is here meant the 
-Kalisindh, a tributary of the Jumna between the Cambal and 
Betwa. It was on its banks that Agastya met Lopamudra, 


J V0d^8mTfcirTedav^ti''Vj-tragbiiI Sindhurava ca 
Ve^jLva slnandiDi caiva Sadamra Mahi tatha 
Para Carman vati Nupi Vidisa Tetravatyapi 
gipra hyAvar35ii ca tatba Panpa4ii:a4raya??; smrtat 

(Mark. P., 57, 19-20.) 


da%liter of the - Vida rbha king and they became married (Mbh. 
Yana P., XOVI, XCVlI ; CXXX, 10541) . 

Venva — The Markandeya reading seems to be a wrong one, 
for the majority of the Puranas give different readings which 
are nearer the mark. Thus the Vayu (XLV, 97) and Eurma 
Puranas (XLYII. 29) read Var^asa, the Kurma also Purna and 
Par^iasa. Parnasa and Varnada are evidently the same and have 
been identified with the river Banas, tributary of the Cambal. 

Anandinl — -The various pauranic readings are Sanandinl, 
Candana, Bandhana and Sabandhana, none of which can be 
identified. 

Sadanira- — According to the Satapatha Brahmana, the Sada- 
nlra formed the boundary between Kosala and Videha, though 
Sayana in his commentary wrongly identifies it with the Kara- 
toya. The Sadanira of the Satapatha Brahmana has, therefore, 
been sought to be identified by some wdth the G-andak, by others 
with the Eapti. But the Sadanira of our Paurapic passage can- 
not mean this river which is said to have issued from the Pariya- 
tra. The Vayu PurS^a reads Satira and Sadatira instead (XLV, 
97). 

- Mahi — The variants are Mabati (Vayu, XLV, 97), Mahita 
(Mbh., Bhisma P., IX, 328) and Rohi (Varaha, LXXXV). It 
is the river Mahl which rises in Malwa and drains itself into the 
Gulf of Cambay. 

Para — The Vayu reads Para instead. Cunningham identifies 
it with the Parvati that rises in Bhopal and falls into the Cambal 
(Arch. Sur. Rep., II., 308). 

Oarmanvati — ^It is the well-known river Cambal, the tribu- 
tary of the Jumna. 

Nupl — ^The Kurma PurSna reads Sura and Surya instead 
(XLVII, 29), but none of them can be identified. 

Vidida — Vidisa, as is Well known, is modern Bhilsa, and 
the river of this name must be. connected with the Vidisa country. 

Vetravatl— -It is the -modern Betwa that flows into the 
Jumna, ... ■ ■■ ’ 
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Sipra— The river is referred to by Kalidasa in his Meghaduta 
(1, 31, 32). On it stood Ujjayin!. 

AvarnI— The Vayu reads AvantI instead, in which case it 
must be a river of the AvantI or Malwa country identifiable with 
the river AvantI which rises near Mhow and flows into Cambal 
(Pargiter, Mark. P., p. 295, notes). 

The more important of the minor mountains in the Epics 
and Puranasithat may be said to be associated with the liksa, the 
Vindhya and the Pariyatra are the TJrjjayanta, the Eaivataka, 
the Arbuda, the Kolahala, the Citrakuta, tbe Amarakantaka, the 
Vaibhraja and the Vatasvana. The Urjjayanta has long been 
identified with the Girnar mountain and the Eaivataka with the 
hill opposite Girnar. Arbuda survives in the mount Abu (c/. 
the Arbuda Khanfla of the Skanda Parana). The Amarakan* 
taka is the source of the Hone, the MahanadI and the Narmmada. 
The Kolahala is the small range of hills in Bundelkband, while 
Citrakuta still bears its old name and is situated not very far 
from Prayag. Vaibhrajais undoubtedly the Yaibhara of the 
Dipavamsa and the Mahavamsa, one of the five hills of Eajagfha 
in Bihar. Yalasvana has been identified by Beglar with Bathan 
in south Bihar (Arch. Sur. Eep. VIII, p. 46). 

Ail the rivers issuing from the Himavat and the different 
Kulacalas and Ksudraparvatas "possess holy merit ; all are rivers 
flowing into the ocean ; all are mothers of the world ; they are 
well known to cleanse from all sin. And other small streams, 
are mentioned in thousands, 0, Brahman, those which flow only 
during the rainy season, and those which flow at all seasons.” 
(Pargiter, Mark P., pp- 306-307).* 

1 Saivah sarasvatyalj sarvva Gaiiga^i samtidragai^ 

Yi^vasya matara^L samat sarvva?^ papaliara]^ smytalj 
aoyaljL aabasra^ascokta^i kfudranadyo dvijottama 
Pravi'tkalavabafe santi sadiktlavaba^ca yab- 

(MirkP.,p. 67, 80*32.) 
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CHAPTER I 

Introduction 

The Vedanta has been rightly called the finest fruit of 
Indian Thought. Indian Wisdom has not produced a fairer 
flower than the Upanisads and a finer fruit than the Vedanta 
Philosophy. The Vedanta grows out of the teachings of the 
Upanisads and passes into various systems in the writings of 
SaAkara (C. 8th century A.D ), Bhaskara (C. 10th century 
A.D,), Ramanuja ^ (0. 11th century A.D.), Nimbarka * (C. 11th 

^ Witli Mm may b© classed Srikantha or Nilaka^itha (0. 14th century A.D.). The only 
difference between Ramanuja and ^rlka^itha is that the latter replaces the former’s Vis^a 
by ^iva. An earlier commentary of the Brahmasutras belonging to the gaiva Vi^i9|advaita 
school is ascribed to one other Niiakantha, who is claimed by his followers to have preceded 
Sankara even. 

With Mm may be classed the followers of Caitanya (the reputed founder of the 
Gaudiya school in Bengal). Baladeva Vidyabhu^aria (18th century A.D.) wrote his Govinda 
BhSsya on the Brahmasutras of Badarayapa (in which the doctrine of incomprehensible 
Identity-in "Difference—* Acintyabhedabhedavada ' — is established.) Some would* however, 
like to class Mm with Madhva, and tradition also supports this view. But we have reason 
to believe that the Gaudiya school of Vai§^avas is more indebted to the school of Nimbarka 
than to that of Madhva. Jiva Gosvamin, in his Satsandarbha, states that the Gaudiya 
Vaisnava school is also indebted to some other older commentaries on the Brahmasutras, 
viz,^ the Vasana Bha§ya, the Hanumad Bba§ya, etc; Some seek to identify these two 
commentaries with the Bhaskara Bbasya and the Madhya BhSsya respectively. But nothing 
definite can be said with regard to this question of identity * unless sufficient data 
available. — 
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century A.D.), Madhva MG. 13th century A.D.) Vallabha f(0. 
15th century A.I).) — the great founders of the Advaita, Bheda- 
bheda, Visistadvaita, Dvaitadvaita and Suddhadvaita systems of 
thought respectively. Most of these orthodox great commenta- 
tors have written separate commentaries on the Upanisads also. 
Even now, these systems, taken together, represent the beliefs of 
nearly all thoughtful Hindus and attract the attention of many a 
great thinker in the East and the West. 

The^ general impression among the present-day Oriental 
scholars is that though the Upanisad texts mainly favour the 
Monistic doctrine expounded by Sankara, the Brahmasutras of 
Badarayana are fundamentally opposed to it on some of the most 
crucial points. 

Almost all the scholiasts, however, are unanimous in their 
opinion that— 

(1) The first five (or four according to Vallabha) topics 
(adhikaranas) of the Brahmasutras practically exhaust the entire 
philosophy discussed in the "Vedanta system; and, 

(2) the rest of the Brahmasutras seems, to all intents 
and purposes, to be pre-occupied with an elaboration of the main 
thesis established in the foregoing part by reference to specific 
doctrines of the Upanisads. 

It is apparent, therefore, that the work of BadarUyafl^a is 
susceptible of two broad divisions— 

(1) the first part, being a statement of the main thesis, 

^ With him may be classed the Pa^upafca Saivas and Vijfiaaabhik?n (C. 16th centory. 
A.B.) who wrote his Vijfianamrfca Bhaiya on the Brahmasutras. Whiie Madhva worships 

and the Pasupatas Sim as the Supreme Deity, Vijhanabhiksa transcends all sectarian 
bias and calls the Supreme Being Kvara. 

2 An earlier exponent of the Suddbadvaita school was Visi^uswlmin (C. 12th century 
-A.D.) who is said to have written a commentary on the Brahmasutras. But this work is not 
available at present. According to some, the celebrated commentator Sridharasvamin . has 
very closely followed him in his views. It is true that ^ridhara refers to Vispusyamin 
several times in his commentary on the Bhagavata Pura^ia. But this much ia also certain 
that, Valiabha differs from Srldhara on some crucial points. The celebrated devotee and 
gpoetTphiioaopber Bilvamangaila Thakura also belonged to the school of "Vi^uinsyainiii — at least 
80 goes the tradition. 
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(2) the second part, forming an amplification and ela-- 
boration of the same, subject, however, to occasional introduction 
of independent topics having only a remote bearing on the main 
issue. In this matter of division, however, Sankara makes a 
departure from the usual convention by insisting upon the 
Knandamayadhikarana to be regarded as an essential part of the 
corpus of the first division and, he has made a vigorous attack 
upon the previous commentators for relegating it to a position 
of minor importance as its inclusion in the explanatory section 
would naturally connote. The real motive underlying the new 
procedure adopted by Sankara is to emphasise the three essential 
aspects or features (svarupalak§ana) of Brahman, which can be 
serially arranged in the following order : — 

(1) The aspect of Being — unconditional and absolute (sat), 
as set forth in the first four adhikaranas ; 

(2) The aspect of Consciousness — pure and absolute (cit), as 
established in the fifth adhikamm ; and 

(3) The aspect of BHss— absolute and unqualified (ananda), 
as brought out in the sixth adhikarana. 

It should, however, be noted, in order to avoid the charge 
of misrepresentation, that in the preface to the AnanduMayS,- 
dUkaram, Sankara openly avows it to form the beginning of the 
supplementary division and this would seem to contradict the 
position we have set forth above. But it will be obvious 
to a careful reader, who will look below the surface, that this 
statement ^ has been made in deference to the conventional 
interpretation (attributed to a Vrttikara by the commentators 

1 » Bvam ekam api Brahmapeksitopadhisambandhaip mrastopsaiiisambaadtiaiii copSa 

syatvena jfieyatvena oa vedaate§upad«yate iti pradarSayitum pare grantha arabhyate.”- 
Sankara’s Bha?ya on tbe Brahmasutras 1. 1. 12. Nirpayasagara Ed., p. 177. 

The above passage may be tranalated thus : 

“Prom all this it may appear that tU pihming part of the Smra has a special object of 
its own viz . to show that the Vedanta texts teach, on the one hand, Brahman, as connected 
with Uniting conditions and forming an object of devotion, and on the other hand, as being 
free from the connexion with sneh conditions and constituting an object of knowledge. - 
Sacred Books of the East Series, Vol. XXXIV, p. 64. 
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of Sankara) and it would be a grave error of judgment to 
think it to represent the true position of Sankara. The 
conventional interpretation which Satikara gives in the first ins- 
tance, has been emphatically repudiated by him in the concluding 
portion of the discourse and this reverses the position he took up 
in the preface as a tribute to the prevailing convention. So far 
as Sankara himself is concerned, the topic (adhikarana) in 
question should be undoubtedly taken as an essential part of the 
main thesis and the philosophical implication, brought out by 
us, would only bear it out. 

From the above discussion it is also evident that long before 
the days of Sankara there flourished a Vrttikara who had com- 
mented on the Brahmasutras ; and though Sankara had 
occasions to differ from him on some particular points, this 
Vrttikara nevertheless was essentially a sturdy Monist in his 
views. We may be justified, therefore, in believing that Sankara 
had at least one predecessor in the person of this Vrttikara, 
who held the Monistic position, though not exactly identical with 
that of Sankara. 

In the first division of the Brahmasutras, referred to above. 
Brahman has been defined as the Universal Cause — a rather 
accidental or functional characterisation; but for an insight into 
the essential nature of the Reality in and by itself we have to 
deduce it from the import of some aphorisms of Badarayana as 
Absolute Being, Absolute Consciousness, and Absolute Bliss all 
blended in simple identity. 

What sort of cause Brahman is, has been definitely mention- 
ed in the second aphorism — 

“ (Brahman is that) from which the origin, etc. (i.e., the 
origin, subsistence, and dissolution) of this (world proceed).^ 

It is both the efficient (nimitta) and the substantive or mate- 
rial (upadana) cause of the phenomenal world. This is apparent 
from the additive expression ‘et cetera’ which stands for preser- 

* ** Janmidyasya yatalji Sfi. 1. 1. % ■ 
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vation (stMti) and universal destruction (laya). It should be 
noted here that in both Vedanta and Sankhya there is no such 
thing as absolute cessation of existence or being. Destruction, 
therefore, ini the present context should not be interpreted as cessa- 
tion of existence, but as the passing from the patent, manifested 
state into the latent, unmanifested state. To be precise, it (des- 
truction) only implies the re-absorption of the effect into its 
primitive causal state. There is, however, neither loss of being in 
destruction, nor any addition of the same as the word ‘creation’ 
or ‘production’ would ordinarily imply. Now, if we investigate 
the nature of the causality of Brahman, we shall see that it is 
both the efficient and the material cause and not alone the 
efficient cause. Because, destruction in the sense of re-absorp- 
tion is compatible with Brahman being the Gausa Maierialis and 
not Gausa Efficiens. So far as creation and preservation go, 
they are competent to an efficient cause, no doubt, but they are 
not repugnant to a material cause. About Brahman being the 
Gausa Ejficiens, the fashioner and preserver of the order, there is 
no divergence of opinion among the orthodox commentators of 
the Brahmasatras. It is the nature of Brahman as material or 
substantive cause which has been the storm-centre of controversy 
and polemic. We believe that we have shown that this material 
or substantive causality of Brahman cannot be possibly denied 
without doing violence to the spirit of the text of the aphorisms 
as well as the philosophy of Vedanta. 

Now, the question arises — what sort of material causality 
(upadanata) is to be ascribed to Brahman ? Leaving aside for the 
time being those aphorisms which expressly deal with the nature 
of the casual relation, to which we shall advert later on, we shall 
find the answer given in a rather unexpected quarter — in the 
very first aphorism of the second division : — 

“ The one within (the sun and the eye) (is the highest 
Lord), on account of His qualities being declared.” ^ 

1 ** Anfeas taddharmppajaeSat ”-rrBr. Su. 1. 1. 20, 
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We see in this aphorism and the dissertation upon it in the 
Sankara Bhasya that the Absolute Self, which is the sole and 
ultimate cause of all that exists or appears, can easily appro- 
priate to Itself the characteristics of any phenomenon, be it a 
human being or a divine person ; because the cause is the ground 
of the effect and hence can own up all that belongs to it. Bat 
the contrary is not true — the characteristics of the cause cannot 
be conceived to be appropriated by the effect, which is only a 
partial manifestation of the same. This, how^ever, is the philo- 
sophy of what is technically called the Vivartavada — the doctrine 
of phenomenal or illusory causality. This has been made 
abundantly clear by Vacaspati in the Bhamatl.^ 

Ramanuja and others, on the other hand, consider that it is 
not proper to regard the world as false appearance and so they 
have concentrated their attacks on the fundamental position of 
Monistic Vedanta, viz., Vivartavada. Thus while the Monists 
think that Brahman (the Absolute) is really destitute of all 
attributes and limitations and Its association with qualities is due 
to false imposition, Ramanuja holds that Brahman is qualified 
(saguna) in Its essential nature. 

We now propose to take up the question of Universal Causa- 
tion, to examine thoroughly as to how far it is right to regard 
Brahman as the Universal Cause and how far does the Sutrakara 
himself lend his support to each of the inter-conflicting schools 
of Vedanta. 

A Passing Note on the Identity of the Vrttikara 

The Vrttikara, referred to in this connection by Sankara, 
cannot be identical with Vrttikara Bodhayana, to whom Rama- 
nuja seeks to affiliate his school,* or with Upavarsa— the pioneer 

* BhSmati under BhSsya on Br. Sfl. 1. 2. 1., N. S. Ed., p. 281. This point will be 
taken up later on for a detailed diseossion of the appropriateness of the Vivarta 
doctrine. 

2 *‘B]iagavad'Bodliayanakrtam vistir^Sm Bralimasntravrttim purvacarjaii sancikfiput ? 
tanmataansarepa sntraksara^ii vyakhyasyante*’ — to Bhisya, B, S. S., p. 1. 
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of the Bhedabheda school of which Bhaskara was a champion.^ 
Qur reason for holding this view is that the prima /acie inter- 
pretation of this topic of discourse (Anandamayadhikarana) as 
offered by Sahkara is held to be a representation of the views 
of the Yrttikara by SaAkara’s commentators, notably the author 
of Eatnaprabha. This is a valuable piece of information, for it 
gives us a key to the philosophy of the Vrttikara, who is re- 
presented to regard the difference between the Absolute and the 
individual self as purely fictitious and unreal,^ which is also the 
position of Sankara himself. The Vrttikara, who has advocated 
in no equivocal terms the idea of fictitious difference between 
Brahman and diva, can never be the authority of Eamanui a or 
Bhaskara who do not admit any such tenets. In the opinion of 
Mahamahopadhyaya Anantakrsna Sastri, Bodhayana and Upa- 
varsa are two separate persons.® But in the Avantisundarlkatha 
ascribed to Dandin,^ Vyadij Indradatta and Katyayana are stated 
to be the pupils of Upavarsa who has been named Bodhayana 
also. In the Kathasaritsagara of Somadeva and Brhatkatha- 
manjari of Ksemendra, however, those very persons and Paoini 
are represented as the students of Varsa, the elder brother of 
Upavarsa. It is further stated in the Avantisundarlkatha that 
this Upavarsa-Bodhayana possessed the epithet ‘ Krtakoti,' and 
is said to have written a gloss (vrtti) on the Brahmasutras, 
which also passed by the same name. Perhaps on the authority 
of such statements, Vedantade^ika (0. 13th century A. D.) had 
tried to identify Upavarsa with Bodhayana. Mahamahopadhyaya 

3- Upavarsacaryagamac ca ” —Bhaskara Bbasya, Chowkhamba S. S., p. 62. 

**Upavarsacaryasya sastrasampradayapravartakasya ’* — Ihid , p. 134. 

2 Xdr^am ca Tijfianatmaparamatmabhedam a^ritya * netaro’nupapafcteh * * bheda- 
"^yapadesac ca ’ ityuktam ” — S. B. on Br. Su. I. 1. N. S. S., p, 18L 

** With reference to this fictitious difference of the Highest Self and the indiYidual Self, 
the two last Butras have been propounded/*— S. B, E., Vol. XXXIV, p. 70. 

§ MM, A. K. Sastri, Vedantaparibha?a» second edition, pp. 230-31. 

4 We are not referring here to the mutilated edition of the Avantisundarlkatha 
already published, but to the MS., ready for publication under the editorship of Mr. Baxna- 
krisbna Kavi. 
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Prof. Kuppusvami Sastrl has thoroughly discussed the point 
and has supported the BodhSyana-Upavarsa-Vrttikira equation.* 
It is disputable, however, whether this mere suggestion by 
Vedantadesika, unsupported as it is by any other older authorita- 
tive reference, can be pulled up to the level of an historically 
acceptable fact. As regards the authenticity of the Avanti- 
sundarlkatha, it only remains for us to point out that the 
authority of the work has been questioned by the majority of 
oriental scholars, and it is extremely difficult to say whether we 
can derive from the Katha any assurance as to identify TJpavarsa 
with Bodhayana. In cases of this sort it is probably hopeless a 
priori to expect to find any conclusive evidence. In the absence 
of a few more significant data, which would enable us to definitely 
equate Bodhayana with Upavarsa and the Vrttikara, we prefer 
to leave the question still open. 

^ Vrttikarasya Bodhajanasyaiva liy Upavar§a iti syan Bama Vediofcadesika, 
Tattvatika Brindaban Id., p. 566. Also— “Bodhayana and Draco idacarya, two old 
Tedantins ' presnppoaed by ' Bamana|a ^’—By ' M'M. Prof. Knppusirami ^astri, M.A.— 
Proceedings and Transactions of the Third Oriental Conference, pp. 465-68. Also "Sir S. 
Eadhakrishnan, Indian Philosophy, Pirst Edition. VoL H, p. 431, The expression * syafc ’ 
in Yedantadesika’s passage denotes mere probability and actual certainty in the matter 
of the aforesaid identity, which, howeYor, is not nnanimonsiy supported. 


CHAPTEE II 

The Concept OF A Universal Cause 

Kapila and Bamdniija about the doctrine of 
causation — a comparison 

Eamanuja holds that Prakrti (the creative principle or 
matter) is the state of equilibrium of the three elemental 
qualities or attributes (gunas) — purity or intelligence-stuff 
(sattva), activity (rajas) and inertia or matter-stuff (tamas). 
It is a dynamic principle constantly undergoing transformation, 
and is endowed with creative power (viksepasakti) like the 
non-intelligent Primordial Matter (Pradhana) of the Sahkhyas. 
But unlike the SaAkhyas (who advocate the theory of the 
self-evolution of Matter or Pradhana), Eamanuja maintains 
that the evolution of Prakrti is caused and controlled by 
Brahman. Prakrti — the material cause (upSdana) of the 
world — is considered to be the body (^arira), attribute (visesana)] 
and mode (prakara) of Brahman.^ And inspite of the natural 
differences (svarfipabheda) between the unspiritual matter-stuff 
(bhogya), individual selves who use that matter-staff as the 
object of their spiritual activity (bhoktr) and Brahman — the 
ultimate guiding and controlling Spirit (preritjr), they are 
all integrated into the unity of One Concrete Whole. This 
identity (aikya) of the modes (prakara) and the substance 
(prakarin) is technically known as the ‘inseparable existence’ 

^ “ Souls and matter are comprehended within the unity of Lord’s essence and are 
related to the Supreme as attributes to a substance, as parts to a whole, or as body to the 

soul which animates it They are real and permanent, though subject to the control 

of the one Brahman in all their modifications and eYolations,”— Eadhakrighnan, Ind. Phil, 
Vol. I, pp. 684-85. 
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(aprthaksiddhi)— the identity of non-distinction. But like 
Brahman, Prakrti is never regarded as a separate cause, indepen- 
dent of Brahman. It is ever under the control of Brahman 
in all its transformations. Thus self-evolution of matter has 
not got the support of Eamanuja. Though Prakrti, in the 
abstract and taken by itself, may be looked upon as the cause 
of the world, — and Brahman, the guiding Principle, can, by 
the same process, be regarded as the efficient cause of the 
world, — yet Brahman as a Concrete Principle, with 
Prakrti as Its body and Itself as the animating Principle (or 
saririn — an embodied Spirit) , is regarded as the material cause 
(upadana) also, as the two can never be viewed as separate 
principles. Thus according to Eamanuja, Brahman has been 
technically designated as the efficient and material cause at once 
(abhinnanimittopadana) . 

Patanjali and Ramanuja 

The Kapilas or atheistic Sahkhyas do not admit the exis- 
tence of Isvara (ie., a personal God), and as such they have 
postulated the theory of the self-evolution of matter. But the 
followers of Patanjali who are also called the theistic Sankhyas, 
admitted that Prakrti is the material cause (upadana) of the 
world, — Prakrti, entirely dependent on and controlled by God.^ 

^ ** Keciti pradbanam trigun am karanai^i pravadanti tu j 

I^varas tad adhis|h§<tety abur anjy’e mamsinab** |] 

Quoted in tbe commentary Gopalika (p. 4) on the Sphotasiddhi of Manijana. The 

commentator points out that here tbe expression ‘kecit* refers to tbe Sankbyas, and tbe 
expression *anye’ refers to the followers of the Yoga pbilosopby. It should be observed that 
the theistic position attributed to tbe followers of Patanjali ’s Yoga Sastra here is only one of 
the possible interpretations and developments, Patau jali’s Sutra — “lOei^akarmavipaka^ayair 
aparamrstab purusavisesa Isvara^ (Pa, Yo, Su. T, 25) denies God’s control over Prakrti^ 
He is only regarded as Omniscient. The same view is also supported in a passage of 
Sankara’s Bhasya — ** tatrapi ^rutivirodhena pradhanaip svatantram eva karanam...*’ (^,B. 
II 1.3). If we are to follow Patarijali strictly we cannot but admit that the God of 
Paitahjali is rather a figurehead serving only a moral or religious purpose and has nothing 
to do with cosmic evolution. This is at least tbe interpretation of Sankara and other 
yendlntic writers, and seems to be the position of Tyasa and Yacaspati. 'Vljfiauabhiksu, 
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Thus the Patanj alas had anticipated the position of the 
Visistadvaita school to a very large extent. The difference 
between Ramanuja and the theistic Sankhyas can be summed 
up in the following proposition 

(a) The Patanjalas, like the Pas'upata Saivas, think that 
Prakrti and Brahman have separate existences (prthaksiddha) 
and Brahman is considered as the efficient cause only and not as 
the substantive cause also ; ^ 

while, 

(b) Ramanuja contends that there is inseparable relation- 
ship (aprthaksiddhi) between Prakrti and Brahman ; and 
Brahman is regarded as both the efficient and substantive cause 
(abhinnanimittopadana). 

The theory of the identity of efficient and substantive 
cause— supported in the Brahmasutras 

Ramanuja deduces his conception of Brahman as an efficient 
and substantive cause in one from the Brahmasutras of 
Badarayana. That Brahman Itself is the substantive cause 
(upadana) is supported by the aphorisms — 

(i) “ (Brahman is) the substantive cause also, on account 
of (this view) not being in conflict with the promissory state- 
ments and the illustrative instances ; 

and, 

(ii) “(Brahman is the substantive cause) on account of 

however, gives an interpretation altogether different from that of the previous commen- 
tators and the philosophy of Yoga is enunciated as a fullfledged theistic system closely ana- 
logous to that of Bamanuja, 

^ The doctrines of the Fa^upata Saivas have been refuted in the Brahmasiitras 
Cri* 2 . 37 - 41 ). It is a well known fact that their views were collected in a commentary on 
the Brahmasutras by Srikaraoarya-^ne of the leaders of the Ekorama sect of the ^aiva 
liihgayet school. This ^rikara Bhasya of the Pa^upatas will be published before long 
from Bangalore, 

2 ** Prakrti^ ca.pratiihadrstaatanuparGdhat'*“--rBr* Su. 
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(the Self) making itself; (which is possible)' owing to modi- 
fication” 

which declare Brahman to be simultaneously the efficient and 
substantive cause, but not the efficient cause alone as the Patan- 
jalas and the Pa^upatas believe It to be. 

In this connexion, we should also like to point out that there 
can be no binding rule that the effect and the efficient cause will 
be of similar nature (salaksana). On the other hand, such a 
position is generally untenable. We can cite the stock example 
of the potter (the efficient cause) and the pot (the effect). While 
the efficient cause is only a conscious subject, the effect is non- 
conscious. So there can be no harm if these two are essentially 
of different or dissimilar nature (vilaksana) . 

In the topic (adhikarana),® beginning with the aphorism— 

“(Brahman can) not (be the cause of the world) on account 
of the difference of character of that, (viz., the wnrld) ; and its 
being such, (i.e., different from Brahman) (we learn) from 
Scripture,” ® — 

the discourse opens wdth the contention of the rival philosophers— 
notably the Sahkhyas, the Vaisesikas and the Naiyayikas — 
“how Brahman, which is of a different nature from the world, 
can possibly be its cause ? ” And this is met by the Sutrakara 
himself- He propounds that difference of character (vilaksana- 
W) does not affect the relation of cause and effect, as it is found 
by uncontradicted experience to obtain betw'een two dissimilar 
things. The examples of living organisms (such as insects) 
born from inorganic matter and the growth of hair and nails, 
inanimate in their nature, from living organisms, bear ample 
testimony to the heterogeneity of cause and effect. Even if the 
question be pressed further the fact will remain uncontested 
that the relation of cause and effect presupposes some amount of 
heterogeneity. 

’• ** Itraak^te^t pariijSmat’—Br* Si. I. 4. 

2 Teclmically known as the ‘Ha-vilaksanatva adhikarana.’ 

s ■< Ha vilak|a9at¥S(| asja tathSttaip oa fyaast”— Br. Bfi. IL 1.4 
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In this context, we are to interpret the term ^cause’ as the 
substantive cause (upadana) only; because the essential dissimi- 
larity of nature between the efficient cause (nimitta) and the 
effect is almost an axiomatic truth, as pointed out above, and as 
such requires no such elaborate and knotty discussions as raised 
by both the parties. The real difficulty lies with the substantive 
cause alone. And the question whether the effect and the subs- 
tantive or the material cause are homogeneous or not, is the only 
problem that is subjected to this elaborate disquisition. ^ 

The Monistic view — causation is an inexplicable appearance 
not amenable to a logical definition 

Let us now examine the position of the Monists. Like 
Eamanuja, they also admit Brahman to be the identity of the 
efficient and substantive cause; but they do not accept the inter- 
pretation of Eamanuj a’ s school, which seeks to make out the 
Absolute as an identity of differences, technically known as the 
theory of the Qualified Monism (Visistadvaitavada). 

The Monists assert that to define the relation of Brahman 
with the world through the help of logical categories, is an 
impossibility; because no relation is possible between the real 
and the unreal (i.e., phenomenal). ® If there be any relation at 
all, it would be indefinable (anirvacanlya), i.e., false or phenome- 
nal (mithya). The relation of cause and effect cannot be 
logically extended to the relation of Brahman and the phenome- 
nal world. Iffiis is the most vital point of difference between the 
Monists and the followers of other schools of Indian philosophy. 
Accordingly the Monists have coined their own technical terms 
to explain their own position. 

1 To avoid all these difficulties Madbva has adopted a very ingenious method. Accord- 
ing to him the aforesaid adhikarapa serves only to establish the authoritativeness of the 
Vedas (Yedapramanya). 

3 '*Na hi sadasatoh sambandha:^’* SaAkara^s commentary on MSpclukya Upanisad, 
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Brahman — the illusory or apparent cause 

The Monists affirm that Prakrti or Maya is the material 
cause which transforms itself into the world (technically called 
the ‘parinamopadanaOs while Brahman is regarded as the cause 
which appears to the ignorant as undergoing real modification 
in the world-process (technically called the ‘vivartopadana’). 
But in reality Brahman is only the substratum or fundamental 
basis (adhisthana) over which this illusory process takes place, 
and its appearance to an ignorant mind becomes possible by 
reason of its being founded upon the real substratum, viz., the 
Absolute Consciousness. 

Thus the Advaitins come to distinguish between two types 
of causality 

(i) The formative cause (parinamopadana) — the cause 
which undergoes substantiai change while producing the effect. 
As for example, milk is the formative cause of curd, as the tran- 
sition into the effect is made possible by a substantial change in 
the nature of the cause — milk. 

(it) The illusory or apparent cause (vivartopadina) — the 
cause remains absolutely unmodified while the effect is apparently 
produced from it. In other wordsj the cause appears as the 
effect. As for instance, rope may be called the illusory cause of 
snake, as the appearance of the effect (snake) does not affect the 
nature of the cause (rope) in any way. ^ 

If the effect is of the same order of reality as the cause, it 
is said to have undergone real transformation, as the change of 
milk into curds; if, however, the effect (or rather, the appearance 
of the effect) and the cause are wot of the same kind of reality 
we get a case of illusory appearance, e.g., the rope appearing 
as the snake. 

i “tarinamo nama npadanasamasattakaklryapattit, vivarto nama upadattavijamasattli- 
kakaiyapattife’’— yedantaparibhasa, pp. 111-112, MM. Ai, K. Sastri’s edition. 
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To sum up : 

We have seen thiat the position of the Sutrabara Badara- 
yana who maintains the identity of the efficient and material 
cause of the world-order has received a powerful confirmation 
and a most rational exposition in the hands of the Monists, 
who have gone further to demonstrate that the opposite view, 
i.e., the theory of divergence of efficient and material cause, is 
logically absurd and contrary to the teaching of the Upanisads. 

To pursue the Advaita position further, — Brahman, as the 
substratum, is concealed by the veiling power (avarana^akti) 
of Maya, ^ and is made to appear as the universe by virtue of its 
projective power (viksepasakti). So, really Brahman is not the 
changing material cause (par inamopadana) . But that does not 
debar us from regarding Brahman as the apparent cause (vivar- 
topadana). The concept of material cause does not necessarily 
imply a real process of transformation in the causal stuff and 
can be applied with equal propriety to the illusory or apparent 
cause as explained before. The real pre-supposition of a mate- 
rial cause is that the effect produced derives its existence from 
the former, and it is absolutely immaterial whether the deriva- 
tion of existence is real or apparent. The definition of material 
cause is thus given in the Siddhantalesasaxngraha by Appaya 
Diksita. 

‘It is that which produces an effect which is non-different 
from itself.’ ^ 

This identity may either be illusory (kalpita) or empirical 
(vyavaharika). To take the stock example of the shell and silver, 
the identity between the shell and silver is only illusory, as the 

1 '■ MSya is the finitising process belonging to Brahman, and has the two properties 

of avarapa or hiding the truth, and riksepa or misrepresenting it. While the first is a mere 

negation of Knowledge, the second is positive getieration-of error Maya evolves a variety 

of names and forms, which in their totality is the jagat or the universe. It also oonceals-the 
eternal Brahman under this aggregate of names and forms. Maya has the two functions of 
concealment of the real and the projection of the unreal.”— Eadhaktishnan, Ind. Phil., Vol 
H, p. 671. 

? ‘'Sva.bhinnakaryajanakatvam”—S.'Ii,S., Benares Bd.,p. 79. 
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silver itself is illusory. In the case of this phenomenal world 
also, the identity of the world with Brahman is equally illusory, 
subject to the proviso that the illusion in the latter case is of a 
very long duration and has got more method and consistency in 
it and so can be easily distinguished from cases of ordinary illu- 
sions and dreams. The recognition of this fact has been respon- 
sible for the apparent gradation and classification of existence 
under three heads, 5 the Absolute existence, the empirical 
existence and the illusory existence. But to be precise and logi- 
cal, the difference between the two latter kinds of existence is 
one of degree and not of kind. They are equally false from the 
stand-point of Absolute existence. The position has been made 
clear by Yacaspati in the Bhamatl,^ where he has fully estab- 
lished the imaginary non-difference between the cause and the 
effect. The identity is not real. Bhaskara, on the contrary, 
holds that difference (bheda) and non-difference (abheda) of the 
cause and the effect are both equally real. ^ 

A critical estimate of Bhaskara’ s position 

We feel it imperative that we should enter into the problem 
of causation and its metaphysical implications before we proceed 
to other problems. In fact this is a fundamental problem of all 
philosophical systems and the Vedanta Philosophy in particular 
has dedicated all its energies to the elucidation of this ali-impor- 
tant topic and has raised its superstructure upon the results of 
the investigation of this problem. 

Now, the relation of cause and effect can be either one of 
identity or of difference, and there is no half-w'ay bouse between 
the two, as the two alternatives divide between them the whole 

^ BMmati BBder S, B, on Br. 85- II. 1 , 14— ananyatva adhikarana’* II, 1. 14— 

2 ** Karyaiiipena nanatvam abkedali kara^atmana’ — Bfaaskara’s commeataiy. Benares 
Bd., p. 18. The causal state of Brabman is unity, while its evolved condition is one of multi- 
plicity. **Things are different in their causal and generic aspects and different as effects and 
individuals.”— Badhakrishnan, Ind. Phil., ToL 11, p. 670* 
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realm of reality V Let us examine whether the relation can be 
one of absolute identity. It is of course undeniable that there is 
a homogeneity between the cause and the effect and it is thisTfact 
which distinguishes a causal relation from a mere accidental 
sequence. The timber is the cause of the table and not of the 
curtain because we fail to notice any similarity or homogeneity 
between them. Even the Vaisesikas, who are empiricists out 
and out, have not failed to notice this peculiarity. On the 
contrary, they have postulated it as the universal condition of 
material causation. Now, the question arises as to what we 
should understand by this homogeneity or similarity. Is it 
identity of nature ? No ; in that case there can be no distinc- 
tion between a cause and an effect; the two will be identical 
and there will remain either the cause or the effect. Then 
some amount of difference has to be postulated if we are to 
form a logical estimate of causal relation. But is this diffe- 
rence, then, which we have seen to be indispensable to the 
conception of causality, one of absolute otherness? No; in that 
case anything can be the cause of any other thing — the timber 
will be the cause of the table-cloth, as the two are quite dis- 
tinct and different. Bhaskara and for the matter of that all - 
realistic philosophers, have found in this position a hard nut to 
crack and they have not felt any logical scruple in declaring 
that the relation is neither one of identity nor of difference, but 
a peculiar one in which the two contradictories are found to 
have established a family relationship. But this is too much to 
believe. The position of Bhaskara here pays but scant regard 
to the demand of logical consistency and violates the fundamen- 
tal laws of thought, viz., the Law of Identity and the Law of 
Excluded Middle. A can be A, or not-A, but not both or 
neither. If you insist that it is found to be so in experi- 
ence and that experience is the ultimate court of appeal in 
such a dispute,; we shall only observe that uncritical ex- 
perience, without being subjected to a logical examination, is 
an unsafe and unreliable guide. We see the moon to be of the 
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size of a small silver plate, and there is no occasion for its being 
invalidated by another experience, but this does not warrant the 
validity of the experience in question. Even the rabid empiricist, 
who does not hesitate to immolate our logical sense at the altar 
of the God of Experience, will demur to accept the verdict of 
experience in this instance as true and final. And why do you 
■discredit the verdict, we ask with all humility. Certainly you 
must admit,— because it militates against reason. So experience 
cannot be believed to be antagonistic to reason, and where there 
is this apparent contradiction, we must conclude that there is 
- something rotten in experience. 

Now, to revert to our old problem — the problem of causation. 
We have seen that the relation is a peculiar one and is inconceiva- 
ble without reference to identity and difference — both at the 
same time. But identity and difference are contradictory and so 
cannot be predicated of the same thing. Bhaskara calls upon us 
to accept this position on the strength of experience, but we have 
seen that this experience may be unreliable and it is so when it 
is opposed to reason and infringes the fundamental laws of 
thought. And so long as our logical sense refuses to be coaxed 
or coerced into the implicit acceptance of a contradictory proposi- 
tion, and so long as we cannot change the constitution of our 
minds, we cannot accept the explanation of Bhaskara, which is 
only a dodge and a subterfuge to evade the logical difficulty. So 
identity and difference cannot both be true, but it is undeniable 
that they are found to be the essential characteristics of a causal 
relation. Without identity the causal relation cannot be 
distinguished from cases of mechanical or accidental sequence and 
without the aspect of difference the causal relation becomes an 
impossible phenomenon. The cause and the effect must be 
different and distinct; otherwise there will be either the cause or 
the effect but not both, which is, however, seen to be the very 
connotation of causal relation. Yes, this is the plain testimony 
■-of experience no doubt, but that does not invest it with a 
/character, of sanctity. An absurd position cannot be accepted 
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even on the testimony Vedas. What would be the 

legitimate procedure in characterising this relation ? The 
followers of Sankara have not failed to rise to the height of their 
conviction and they declare that it is an absurdity— an illusory 
appearance like that of the silver on the shell and is the product 
of the same illusive Maya which produces the whole show of the 
world-process. The identity and the difference both are false and 
inexplicable by logic. The fact is there no doubt, and we 
must bow to the inevitable and cannot deny its existence; but 
with this diffei’ence from Bhaskara and his ilk that we cannot 
accept it to be absolute truth. 

We have seen that the position of Bhaskara^ who postulates 
a real development and a real transformation in the nature of the 
Absolute, is fraught with self-contradiction and so cannot 
commend itself to any sane man, whose logical sense has not 
been drugged and dulled by the illogical vagaries of the so-called 
philosophers. But are we then to jump to the conclusion of the 
Nihilist that nothing exists and the whole world., subjective and 
objective, is but an empty show? No ; such is not the position 
of the Vedantic Monists and they have been far too sane and far 
too critical to accept this to be the case. The answer to this 
question has been sought and found in the analysis of any case of 
ordinary error and illusion. Take the notorious instance of 
shell-silver. The silver, declare the Vedantic Monists, is an 
empty appearance no doubt, but the show is not all. It will be 
a height of logical inaptitude to think that the appearance is the 
whole of it. If we probe the situation deeper^ we cannot fail to 
see that the appearance arises over a basic reality — even the 
simulation of existence is possible if there is behind it a true 
reality. So the world is not an unmitigated illusion, but an 
illusion which is founded upon a true reality, viz., the Absolute 
Consciousness. SaAkara has very pertinently observed that all 
errors are a case of confusion of real and unreal— a pairing 
together of a truth and a falsehood. This is the fundamental 
difference from the MadhyamikaB.j , at least a class of them whose 
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views we find to be expounded in the Madhyamika-karikas of 
Nagarjuna. We see in the world that there is continual 
change. But this change presupposes some identity which is to 
change. So identity (abheda) and difference (bheda) — continuity 
and change— are the fundamental keynotes of all experienced 
reality. But we have seen that both cannot be true at the same 
time, and if we are confronted with the alternative of accepting 
one and rejecting the other, we must reject the aspect of difference 
as unreal appearance, dancing upon the basic foundation of unity 
or non-difference ; because difference cannot arise except on the 
foundation of two units, which are in their nature simple unities. 
If one of the two units be absent, the concept of difference 
becomes impossible, as each of the units constitutes its foundation 
and pivot ; and if the foundation be lacking, how can it subsist? 
But the case of unity is quite different. It is perceived in and by 
itself and without any reference to any other unity. Difference, 
however, is contingent upon unity and without unity its existence 
is inconceivable. And if one of them is to be discarded, we 
must give up the aspect of difference as false superimposition and 
accept the factor of unity as the basic reality; because unity is the 
presupposition of difference and even if difference be accepted to 
be the final truth, unity will have to be accepted, as difference 
without unity as its basic support is a chimera. So between 
identity and difference we must perforce accept identity as the 
reality, since identity cannot be rejected as it is the constitutive 
factor and is the raison d’ Stre even of difference. 

Thus the theory of simultaneous difference and non-differ- 
enoe of Bhaskara has been very severely criticised by "Vacaspati 
in the Bhamatl (under S. B. on Br. Su. II. 1. 14) by 
affirming the unreality of difference and the reality of non- 
difference, basing his arguments on the doctrine of the three 
different degrees and kinds of reality—the illusory existence 
(pratibhasika-satta), the phenomenal existence (vyavabarika- 
satta) and the Ultimate Reality (paramarthika-satta) — popularly 
known as the doctrine of tiaree types of reality (sattatraividhya- 
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vada) . Vacaspati challenges with unimpeachable logic the view 
of Bhaskara who supports the doctrine of the real evolution of 
the non-intelligent aspect of Brahman.^ 

The point, however, is this : 

As the apparent cause (vivartopadana) also is identical with 
the eifect, the use of the term ‘ prakrti ’ in the aphorism — 
“Prakrtis ca ...” (I. 4. 23), has its own justification even from 
the standpoint of those that regard Brahman as the illusory 
cause only. 

The MadhyamiJia view 

The Madhyamika school of Buddhists holds almost a similar 
position. The ‘ Sunya ’ of the Madhyamikas is not an absolute 
void, emptiness, non-being, non-entity or non-existence as we 
are prompted to think of it at the very first sight. It has been 
described in the Madhyamika-karikas of Nagarjuna as something 
which is neither real or existent, nor unreal or non-existent, nor 
both, nor neither.^ Professors Th. Stcherbatsky and Yamakami 
Sogen, following the traditional exposition prevalent in China 
and Japan, assert that it is the fifth kind of existence— the 
unique, undefinable (anirvacanlya) Essence of Being, the One- 
without-a-Second.’ ’ (Stcherbatsky) 

In the JBhavddvaita doctrine,^ ascribed to the celebrated 
Monist teacher Avimuktatma-Bhagavan (C. 9th century A. D.) 


1 “ Bhaakariyas tu oidacidamdavibliaktaiii brahmadravyam aoidamfena vikriyate.*’— 

Sarvartbasiddhi, IH. 27 

2 “ gunyam iti na vaktavyam a^unyam iti tS bhavet I 

Ubhayaqi nobhayaip II 


Tattvaqi sadaaadubhayaimbhy5tmakaoatuskotivininnuktaiji danyam eya.”- 


3 Beferred to in the Gaudabrahmanandl (Lagbacattdrika) on Advaitasiddhi, N. S. Ed., 

P.866. Of course, Madhusudaua or Brahmananda does not accept this view-“ ye tu paiica- 
maprakarSdipakgab, te tu mandabuddhhyut^danartha iti,” 

—Advaitasiddhi, N,. S. Ed., p, 
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—the author of Istasiddhi,^ the destruction or removal of 
nescience (avidya-nivrtti) at the time of Pinal Release (Moksa)' 
is described to be of a similar type.^ Like the Sunya of the 
Madhyamikas, it is beyond the limits of all categorical assertions 
and is of the fifth kind. While according to the interpretation 
of Professors Stcherbatsky and Yamakami Sogen, the Madhya- 
mikas posit the Sunya (the principle of Relativity— some sort 
of unrestricted hyper-esistenee) as the Essence of this universe 
(if any essence could be attributed at all), the followers of the 
Bhavadvaita doctrine assert that the destruction of ignorance 
(which is also a fifth kind of predication like the Sunya) can 


^ Tbe genera! idea is that the BhavSdvaita doctrine belongs to Mandaaa Misra— the 
author of Brahmasiddh'-. Bat the quotations found in the Advaitabra’imasiJdhi and Sid- 
dbantalesasaipgraha, prose the fact to be otherwise. Advaitabrahmasiddhi attributes the 
doctrine to the author of Istasiddhi and others. Siddhantalesasamgraha, on the other hand 
expressly states th.s doctrine to belong to inandabodhacarya. CitsukhI too, maintains' 
that this view does not belong to Istasiddhikiira (vUe below). 

2 ‘‘ Dktaprakaraoitaatayottir^apahcamaprakara iti-Istasiddhikaradayal,. '’—Advaita- 
brahmasiddhi, Bib. Ind., pp. 201-2. “ Dkfcaprakaracatustayottirna panoamaprakarety 

Anandabodhaoaryaij.’-S. L. S., Benares Ed., p. 500. Appaya Diksita says that according 
to Mapdana. avidya-mvrtti is identical with Itm in- “ Keyam avidya-nivritilj? Itmaiveti 
Brahmasiddhikarah-”— S. I/. S , pp. 497-8. The actual quotation from Mapdana’s Brahma- 
siddhi is, however, found in Citsukhi, in which ajuana-nivrtti is identiOed with Vidya or 

Brahma-jnana Vidyaiva vadvaya ^anta tadastamaya ucyate. ” Cit, K. S Ed p 381 

Citsukhi, following Map^unaaad T^tasiddhikara, identifies ajnaaa-nivrtti’ witV^tmaL when' 
its true nature is known to the enlightened person Tasmad utpannatmavijeanasya iSata 
atmaiva savilasajnananivrttir iti ath.taai.”-J5.'d., p. 383. According to Citsukhi’s interpre- 
tation, Is^asiddhikara does not hold the view that a’Mna-nivi'tti is of the fifth type ■ on the 

other hand, his view is that ajaaua-nivrtti is equivalent to the object known or the kDowled<re 
of the object. Citsukhi gives the actual quotation from Istasiddhi-” ‘Jfiato’rthas tajjfiapUr 
va jnanahamr itlstasiddhikarair abhidhanat.”-J6«., p. 381. Madhusudana Sarasvatr hdds 

the same wew as that of Citsukhi-” Caramavrtyupalaksitasyatmano'jnanahanirfipatvat. 

— Advaitasiddbii, N, S. Ed., p. 884. ^ ■■ 


3 As we have already seen that celebrated teschera like Mapdana MiSra, Citaukhacarya. 
Madbuaudana Saraavati and a boat of others unanimously reject this position. In their 
opinion Stm^ (i.c., Brahman) with its true nature known, or Vidya («., the Supreme 
Knowledge of Brahman) is identical with the removal of nescience (avidya-nivrtti). Though 
he author of Advaitabrahmasiddhi ascribes this peculiar doctrine to the author of Istasiddhi, 
the qu.tation from Citsukhi proves the fact to be otherwise. In the absence of a fow more 

significant data, we should like to leave the question open for the present. There is yet a 
third view, according to which It is indefinable {aairvScya) or false (mithya) like avidya 
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-never be tiie character of the world. So a distinct category of 
-existence which appears, as the cause, has to be postnlated. 
This is Brahman.V 

We feel, we should utter one word of caution here. So far 
as Nagarjuna is concerned, it is difficult to deduce any positivis- 
tic Absolutism from his Karikas. He, on the contrary, empha- 
. tically repudiates even the remotest suggestion of an eternal 
entitative category and loses all patience with those who would 
; hypostatise the iunyata as an ultimate existence. In fact all the 
, predicates used with reference to smyata are of a purely negative 
. character and can be used with equal facility of both Absolute 
Being and Absolute Non-Being. It is exceedingly hazardous, 

, therefore, to postulate an Absolute of the nature of Brahman (which 
is undoubtedly Unrestricted Existence) on the statements of 
Nagarjuna, which are purely of a non-committal character. 

The difference between the Sunya of the Madhyamikas and 
the Brahman of the Advaitins, as interpreted by the two Bussian 
and Japanese savants, lies in the fact that the Sunya is mere 
unrestricted existence — ‘the Essence of Being, while Brahman 
is Absolute Being-Gonsciousness-Bliss (Saccidananda). It is 
problematic whether .this unrestricted existence is of the nature 
of Consciousness or Self-consciousness, so to say. 

The line of demarcation that has been drawn in the 
foregoing paragraph between the Sunyavada and the Monism of 

1 Brahman also is called Sunya in Yogasvarodaya Brahmana and Mahopanishad— 
gunyam tn saccidanandam niMabdabrahmaSabditam.” 

s Prof. Stcherbatsky calls it so ; the full quotation is given above. Vide The Concep- 
tion of Buddhist Nirvana, Th. Stcherbatsky, Ph. B., pp. 47-48. “ The ideal state of absolute 

nnrestrictedness— ” — Yamakami Sogen, Systems of Buddhistic Thought, p. 202. “—Uncon- 
ditional, independent and absolutely unrestricted— p. 209. It would not be out of 
place to point out here that one school of Madhyamikas, however, attributes the aspect of 

consciousness also to the Suoya “ Kevalarp samvidarp svasthaqi manyante madhyamahi 

punali.; — Sarvadar^anasamgraha, A. S. S , p. 19, quoted from Vivekavilasa, VIII. 273, 

- * ‘ Kecit tu madbyamikah svasthaip jfianam ahuh— manyante bata madhyamalj krtadhiyali 
Wastharp paraip samvidam.”—Sadidari§anasamuccaya of Haribhadra with Gunaratna’s 
Tarkarahasyadipika, p. 47. The same quotation is found verbatim in the Prameyaratnako^a 
pf Candraprabhas^ p. 73. ' „ 
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Saikara, is founded upon the exposition of Professors Stcher- 
batsky and Yamakami Sogen. We have not given our indepen- 
dent judgment about the final philosophical position, which, we 
are tempted to believe, is rather pure negativism. Our reason 
for this difference of view lies in this that Nagarjuna has not 
himself left any statement which can be interpreted as an evidence 
of a positive ontological principle. And if we are to believe 
CandrakTrti to have interpreted the position of Nagarjuna 
correctly, we also cannot refuse to arrive at the conclusion that 
Nagarjuna promulgated a philosophy of absolute negativism. 
Moreover, the interpretation that has been put upon the philoso- 
phy of Sunyavada in the orthodox schools of the Brahmanas 
bears out the position indicated here. Sankara carya, Udayana, 

Yacaspati, Sriharsa, Yidyaranya and a host of other Brahminical 
writers have ail along believed and represented the philosophy of 
Sunyavada as a denial of all ultimate existence, both subjective 
and objective, conscious and unconscious alike. Sriharsa success- 
fully proved that the whole objective world was a mysterious 
appearance of which no logical explanation was possible, and 
this is known as ' Anirvacanlyavada ’—the impossibility of 
logical explanation. The world-appearance, he argues, cannot 
be explained in terms either of aught or of naught. If the world 
were a pure non-entity, its appearance to a mind could not be 
explained, as a non-entity like a hare’s horn or a barren woman’s 
son was never seen to appear to a consciousness. Nor can it be 
regarded as a real entity, as it is seen to be sublated by subse- 
quent experience just like the shell-silver. The silver is a non- 
entity no doubt, but subject to this important qualification that ■ 
though a non-entity in and by itself, it somehow appears, which 
distinguishes it from pure non-entity (allka) like a barren 
woman’s son. So a new term had to be coined to describe these 
facts, viz., mithyatm (or falsity) as opposed to pure 
nonentities, which are never amenable to direct perception'. ^ 

^ “ Yadasad bhasamanaip tan mithya 


’’ - PaScadafl, n. 70, 
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Sriharsa is accused by a hypotbetical or an actual opponent of 
preaching a philosophy of absolute negativism for his explaining 
away the whole world as an illogical appearance and he was 
ridiculed as an advocate of absolute nihilism like the Madhya- 
mikas. He explains the fundamental difference of Vedantio 
Absolutism from the Sunyavada in the following terms : 

The Buddhist nihilist, he observes, believes the whole order 
of existence including consciousness as an irrational appearance, 
but the Vedantist maintains that Consciousness as an ultimate 
fact cannot be denied without self-contradictiond 

Anandapurna observes that the Buddhist regards consciousness 
as always relative to an object and the two are inseparable and 
indistinguishable,^ In fact the Buddhist here takes up the 
position of the subjective idealist who holds that awareness and 
its object are identical and argues that when the object of aware- 
ness is an unreal fiction^ the awareness, too, cannot but be unreal, 
as two identical things cannot have opposed characteristics. The 
Vedantist here joins issue and points out that the relation of 
object and awareness is not one of real identity, but of illusory 
identity, or rather one that cannot be described in terms of 
identity or of difference alike. The relation is a false relation 
and so the identity also is false. It would be height of unreason 
to argue into the falsity of Consciousness on the basis of this false 
identity. Vidyarapya has made a very strong case in favour of the 
eternal existence of Consciousness as an ultimate fact. You can 
deny anything, says Vidyaranya, but not Consciousness, because 
a successful denial of Consciousness is itself possible if you are 
conscious of it. So Consciousness is ultimately undeniable.® 

1 Sangatabrahmavadinor ayaip vii^eso yad adimab sarvam evanirvacaniyarp varijayati 

vijnanavyatirikfcarp punar idaip vi^vam sadasadbbyam vilaksapani brahma* 

’vadinah sahgirante ” — griliarsa, Kbapdanakhapdakbadya, Cbowkhamba S. S., 125, 

2 “ Samvedanain ca sainvedyavyatirekepa nopalabbyate, ato na svatantram asti — 
ityadiya-aktikaboddhya vivicyamananaip jfiananaip jneyanam ca svarupaip BSvagamyafee. 
Jheyena jhanasya nirdpanat, jnanena ca jfieyasya niriipanat naikam api paramartham 

Anandapurpaj Vidyasagari, Chow. S, S., P* 1^6. 

s “ Sarvabadhe na kihcic ced yan. na kincit tad eva tat 1 Bhap evatra bhidyante 

nirbadhaip tavad asti hi !! ** Pafi. II» Sll, 
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The Ultimate Reality is held to be of the natiii-e of Absolute 
Existeuce, Absolute Consciousness and Absolute Bliss or Joy. 
It may be urged that this Ultimate Reality may be mere exist- 
ence and not Consciousness. But this will lead to an absurdity. 
An existence which is not Consciousness has no evidence in its 
favour. Consciousness is independent of foreign evidence, be- 
cause it is self -revealing (svaprakasa). If the Ultimate Existence 
be dependent upon a Consciousness different from itself, it would 
be found to be on the level of the material world, which Vedanta 
proves to be an irrational and illogical appearance, with no logi- 
cal validity in it. So the Ultimate Reality cannot be unconscious. 
Now, it may be further argued,— let it be Consciousness alone, 
why do you insist that it must be an existence.?’ No ; if Consci- 
ousness is not an existence, it will be non-existence and hence 
mere void (sunya) . So the Ultimate Reality must be Exi.stence 
and Consciousness both at once. And the nature of Bliss is a 
matter of direct experience — after all it is the deare.st of all, the 
only thing a man cares to preserve ; and all other things are prized 
or hated only as they are supposed to be servicealtlc or hostile to 
one’s own Self — which is Consciou.snes3 and exi.stent Con.scious- 
ness at that. We see that the exposition of the Ultimate Cate- 
gory as an unrestricted existence alone is not logically sound, as 
an Ultimate Existence is self-contradictory unless it is lield to be 
identical with Consciousness. We find, however, in some Jaina 
works (referred to before) that a class of Madbyamikas believed 
the Ultimate Reality to be a self-existent Consciousness and this 
position is undoubtedly sounder than that of the Russian and the 
Japanese savants. But this, too, would be an imperfect reality 
without the element of joy in it and Vedanta supplies the lacima. 
It is a pity that the Absolute of Vedanta has been grossly mis- 
understood in some quarters and people have failed to note the 
philosophical importance of the aspect of amnda (Bliss or Joy). 
But for this the existence of the world would be intolerable. 
Nay, the Absolute would be the most miserable Being, imprisoned 
•^ilhin Its own existence, which has, however, no charm for It. 
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A feelingless and unconscious existence would be preferable to 
this. So Vedanta declares that It is full in Itself— full of Joy, 
nay, Fullness of Joy— the plenum of Existence, Consciousness 
and Joy. Without Joy, It would fall short of Fullness and hence 
would not be the Absolute. 

Inspite of these differences, the Bauddha view, however, 
seems to approach very near the Advaita position. For even in 
this Bauddha view, this world of experience is said to be of a 
purely illusory nature (samvrta). Nagarjuna, the author of the 
Madhyamika-karikas, affirms that even Lord Buddha himself 
did recognise two different kinds of truth- 

fa) transcendent, absolute truth (paramarth a satya), and 

(5) relative, conditional, conventional, empirical or prag- 
matic truth (samvrta satya). 

The Advaitins, too, urge the phenomenality of the world at 
every step in their arguments. Had the world been a trans- 
formation of a real cause, the position of the Madhyamikas 
would have been untenable. For then the product also would 
have been taken as real and not empirical. The drift of our dis- 
cussion only points Out that the Vivarta theory is forced upon the- 
Madhyamikas, if only Sunya is regarded as conscious and joyful 
also. For it is Consciousness alone that can be concealed by the 
veiling power of nescience.^ Perhaps with this object in view, 
one school of the Madhyamikas has described the Simya as of 
the nature of Pure Consciousness as already referred to in the 
precedmgfpages. 

The view of the Grammarians — Sphota and Brahman 

The doctrine of illusory or apparent creation is found to be 
fully discussed in the Vakyapadlya of Bhartrhari, the celebrated 

i This point will be taken up for a detailed discussion in a subsequent work, in con- 
nexion with the seven antinomies (anupapattis) put forward by EamSBuja against the veiling 
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exponent of the Paninean school of Grammarians. These Gramma- 
rians generally advocate the theory of Sphotaov super-subtle Word- 
Essence. The indeterminate and indivisible essence of Word 
is the Sphota. Spiiota (i.e., sab da in its ultimate and unmani- 
fested essence) appears to he the cause of the material world 
(artha), from which it is non-dilferent ; and out of .it the entire 
world-process evolves.^ In the opinion of the Grammarians, 
Sphota appears to be the cause of the world. It is super-subtle 
like the Brahman of the Monists ; and so it cannot possibly 
transform itself into the form of this gross world. It is only 
taken to appear as the product. So the position of the Gram- 
marians appears to be similar to that of the Vedaotic i\Ionists, 
so far as the question of causation is concerned and the systems 
also seem to agree in their respective conceptions of Brahman 
and Sphota as spiritual in nature. Bhartrlinri and ills commen- 
tators emphasise the spiritual nature of Bphota, which is also 
described as Brahman, eternal and imperishable. The creation 
of the multiform world takes place by a process of differentiation 
in the indivisible essence of Sabda Brahman into a w'ord and 
a sense — though the tw'o are one in nature. The dilfereutia- 
tion is rather illusory so far as the identity of Brahman is 
concerned.^ 

In introducing his philosophy of Sphota, Bhartrhari has 
described it as existent with the help of the expression — “without 
origin and annihilation,*’ and as omnipresent by the term 
“ brahma." ^ But as we have already stated above, the theory 
of illusory or apparent causation (¥ivartavada) is possible 
only ' if the veiling power of nescience is accepted. In the 

^ ** Anadinidhanam brabom sabdatattvaiji jad aksaram I 

Yivartate’rthabliavena prakriya jagato yatalj (I 

— Yakyapadija, I. 1 , 

By asiBg tbe expression ‘viyartate/ Bbarirbari explicitly states that matter is the vivaria of 
the snper-subtie Word-Essence, 

2 ‘‘ .,....iiirvibhagab ^abdarthaixiayo bodbasvabliavab sabdah sphotaiakfapa eva 
vakyam.”— -Punyaraja’s commentary on the YSkyapadija, p. 71, 

** Anadinidhanapadaniyedita , nityatvaip farahmapadapratipiditaip ca 

vyapitvaip.' —Nyayamafijarl, Y.S.S,, p, S31. 
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Monistic system, Brahman, though non-related appears to be 
so by the operation of the veiling power of avidyS, and thereby 
appears as the world. Again, in the opinion of the Monists, 
Consciousness alone can be covered up by nescience. If 
the Sphota, on the other hand, be unconscious, it cannot be 
regarded as concealed and cannot, therefore, be regarded as 
only appearing as matter in the manner already explained. 
Madhava has also regarded Sphota as conscious and spiritual 
in nature, and the universe as an illusory appearance super- 
imposed on it. If that be the real position of the Grammarians, 
there seems to be very little difference between Advaitavada and 
Sabdabrahmavada. Jayanta, too, sees no difference, if the Sphota, 
he observes, be looked upon as a conscious principle, as found 
in the IJpanisads.^ 

If the interpretation of the later commentators can be 
accepted as truly representing the original philosophy of 
Bhartrhari, then also we do not find any material, difference 
between the two positions— Vedan tic Monism and that of the 
Grammarians. The question is raised, — how can there be related 
to Pure Consciousness (which Sabda Brahman is by Itself) — a 
second principle, viz., ignor.ance? The answer is given — yes ; 
there can be no real relation, but one is assumed on the evidence 
of ego-consciousness and the like to function upon Consciousness. 
And in reality the cause of all effects is avidya or ignorance alone. ^ 

Consistency of the doctrine of illusory causation from the 
Monistic standpoint 

The fundamental principle of homogeneity of the cause and 
the effect on which the Sankhya system rests, may be set forth 
as a stumbling block in the way of the Monists who advocate 

1 “ Acetanatvena sabdasya Wvarasyeva srastrfcvanapapatteh’’— ■bfyayamailjan, V.S.S., 
p. 535. Also-™** Atha vi jfianam Snandam bmlimety agamavacaDam anusarata vibbirtvam 
iva cetanatvam api «abdabrabmapo varnyate, tarbi Wvarasyaiva iSabdabrahmeti nama krtaip 
syat. — Ihtd., pp. 535-36. 

2 VaiyakarapasiddhaBtamaniusa: of Hage^a Bbatta with the commentary Koixjika by 
Durbalacarya, Chow, S.S., p. 393. 
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the (iGetrine of illiisorj or apparent causation, as in the way of 
those who hold the theory of the real transformation of Brahman 
(Braiimaparinamavada). In the topic of the Brahmasutras, dis- 
cussing the homogeneity of the cause and the effect/ the 
Sahkhyas urge that Brahman cannot be the cause of the world, 
since the two are of different nature — the cause being conscious,' 
the effect can never be non-conscious. The argument is directed 
against those who assert that in the process of creation Brahman 
transforms Itself into the form of the world ; and hence it might 
seem that the Monists, too, cannot possibly hope to escape the 
charge by merely calling Brahman the apparent cause. Because 
in the Vivartavada also, as in the Parinamamda, some similarity 
of nature is essential. We may cite, for example, a concrete 
case of appearance. It is seen that the siiell invariably appears 
as silver, but never as charcoal (ihgala), as there is some 
similarity between the shell and the silver, but none Iietween the 
former and charcoal. So similarity of nature is the determining 
condition of all causality— real or illusory. 

But between Consciousness and the material world there is 
absolutely no similarity. If we go deeper into the question, we 
must see that similarity is unpredicable of the Absolute 
Consciousness, which has neither qualities nor parts in It ; but 
similarity is based upon a large number of common qualities or 
of parts. So the world cannot be regarded as illusory super- 
imposition also (much less a real transformation) on indivisible 
Pure Consciousness, and this reduces creation or false appearance 
of the world to an impossibility. It might be urged that 
similarity is not the universal condition of false appearance 
(adhyasa) ; as the crystal vase is seen to appear as red though 
there is no similarity between a red and a white thing. But 
this is irrelevant. The superimposition of the red colour is due 
to the presence of a scarlet flower and is conditional (sopadhika) 
upon it. But no such condition can be pointed out in the case of 
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the appearance of the world on the substratum of Pure Conscious- 
ness. The superimposition of such concepts, as agency (kartrtva) 
and the like, may be explained by reference to the presence of 
egohood (ahankara) as a condition, but so far as the w'hole world 
and the physical organism are concerned, their superimposition 
is not contingent on such condition. The Vedantist replies 
that the contention of the Sahkhyas is baseless. Similarity is 
not the universal condition of even unconditional (nirupadhika) 
superimposition. The snake is perceived to have a fragrance 
like that of the Jfetaki flower. Here the similarity of smell is 
a felt fact, but it cannot be explained on the basis of common 
qualities or of parts. So similarity may exist between the 
material world and the impartite and qualityless Conscious- 
ness. We, however, make no fetish of similarity. Similarity 
is one of the likely causes even of unconditional superimposition. 
The conch-shell is perceived to be yellow. The yellowness does not 
belong to the conch-shell itself, and yet it appears over it, though 
similarity cannot be trotted out as explanation. The cause of 
this false appearance is the presence of jaundice in the percipient. 
So we see that either similarity or the presence of a sufBcient 
cause is necessary to make the emergence of false appearance 
possible, and here in the case of Brahman and the world, the 
presence of avidya as the cause of such appearance is not lack- 
ing -and this explains the apparent anomaly raised by the 
Sankhyas. We may quote here Vacaspati also in support of the 
position which we have adopted from the Vivarana and the 
Tattvadipana.^ Vacaspati says : “ The whole world is a false 
appearance on the unchangeable Absolute Consciousness due to 
the working of beginningless false tendencies and impressions 
and is independent of similarity.”^ So we see that the two 

1 Vivarava, V.S.S., pp. 9-10. and Vivarapaprameyasaingraha, V.S.S., p. 13, and 
Tattvadipana, p. 81, MM. A. K. Shastrl s Ed. 

2 “ Vivartas tu prapaBoo’yaip braimapo’paripaminalj I 

Anadivasanodbhnto na sarupyani; apek^ate l| 

Bhamatl under Br. Su. 1.2.21. N. S. Bd., p. 267. Also vide Sarvadai^anasaipgralia, 
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important schools of BaAkara Vedanta— Viva rana and Bhamatl— 
are unanimous in this respect and that they have exposed the 
fallacy of the Sankhyas as due to partial observation and um 
warranted generalisation. 

Hence the proposition — ‘Brahman is the -pralirti (substantive 
cause) of the material world ’ — may be interpreted to show that 
Brahman is to be regarded as manifested in the form of the uni- 
verse, — that Brahman appears as the world, in the sense 
explained above. The expression ‘ prakrti ’ would have to be 
taken in the sense of the apparent or illusory cause (vivartopS- 
dana), and not as the really transforming or formative cause 
(parinamopadana). Brahman is thus the apparent cause; since 
It is hidden by Maya which, again, is generally recognised by 
the Monists as really changing into the manU'ested universe. 

The different schools of Advaita thinkers hold diverse 
opinions on this point. It is, therefore, necessary to examine 
the views of some of the leading schools in detail. 


CHAPTER III 

The Different Schools op Vbdantio Monism on the 
Doctrine op Causation 

The view of the Padarthatatkcmirnaya — twofold suhstantive 
came — Brahman and Maya 

The author of the PadarthatattvaBirp.aya believes that 
Brahman and Maya are both material causes of the universe, since 
the diverse characteristics of both Brahman and Maya (i.e,, both 
existence and insentience) can be predicated of the material 
world. The world is non-different from Brahman, which alone 
as the true Being appears to undergo transformation. The reality 
that is Brahman is seen to underlie this material world also. 
For, in all our worldly experiences, we call it existent (sat). 
Again, this universe is said to be non-different from Maya, which 
is non-conscious and as such actually undergoes transformation 
in the shape of the world. Invariably do we represent this world 
of experience as non-conscious (jada) ; and it is the insentience 
of Maya that gives the stamp of non- consciousness to the universe. 
The conditions of material causality (upadanata), viz., that it 
must be the cause and at the same time be the substratum of the 
product’ — is satisfied by Brahman also. The world as a product 
appears in and upon Brahman, and so Brahman is the material 
or the substantive cause (upadana). Brahman, the substratum, 
hidden by the power of concealment belonging to Maya, appears 

^ The material canse is not the mere cause of product; as this is common to the 
efficient cause also. It must be the substratum of the effect also. So, only a thing which 
•produces an effect of which it is the basis, is the material or substantive cause. Cf. “ Karya- 
clbaratvs sati haryajanihetutvam upadanatvam ’*—8^ L. S.-Tika, Benares Ed.^ p. 72. 
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as the universe, i.e., Brahman is the apparent cause (vivartopa- 
dana), Maya, on the other hand, is itself the really changing 
cause of which the world is the product of transformation. 

Why twofold wpadana is admitted ? The psychology of 

■perception 

The main reasons to justify the acceptance of the view of 
twofold material cause are these ; — 

In the Advaita system, only the Ultimate Consciousness 
(Suddhacaitanya) is regarded as self-luminous (svaprakasa) and 
the Ultimate Keality is regarded as one and one only (ekam eva) , 
and is thus opposed to all dualistic conceptions of Realistic systems 
of thought. But all determinate knowledge is essentially dualis- 
tic in character, and presupposes the existence and relation of 
two factors, tiz., Consciousness and the material object. 
Leaving apart the question of the extra-subjective existence of 
the objective data, even the problem of perceptual knowledge 
presents a 'difficulty, viz., how can two independent entities, 
existing apart from each other, be brought together at all. The 
knowledge of a thing means that the object knowm and the fact 
of knowdedge have been brought into a systematic whole. The 
existence of material objects is proved by virtue of such know- 
ledge alone and not by any inherent prerogative of the objective 
datum. The material object being dead, inanimate, unthinking 
matter, cannot be supposed to illuminate itself and thus prove its 
existence, unless the light of knowledge be brought to bear upon 
it. Bor this, Vedantic writers of the Advaita school have postu- 
lated a tertium quid, viz., the inner organ or mind (antahkarana) 
which by its activity, technically called crtti, brings the two poles 
together and makes knowledge possible. The individual or 
subject consciousness cannot be supposed to move out, because 
all motion is predicable only of material objects. So it is the 
mind that moves out to reach the object. In the case of auditory 
perception, however, the object itself reaches the subject. It 
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is immaterial whether the movement proceeds from the internal 
knower or the external object, but what is essential is that the 
relation must take place. 

Now a question may be raised, — well, Consciousness being 
the only ultimate fact, how can there be any objective existence 
at all ? The answer is — ^that the existence of the objective world 
cannot be denied as it is directly felt in experience, although the 
ultimate reality of such an existence is redargued both by logic 
and by Sacred Eevelation. So what we are concerned about 
in perception, is to find an explanation of the situation and 
cannot remain satisfied with a denial of its existence. The 
fact remains that though unreal the objective data somehow 
present themselves to Consciousness. The Monistic Vedanta 
holds that these objective data, though absolutely illusory, 
somehow exist on Pure Consciousness, and divide each into 
apparently water-tight compartments. So when even an empirical 
knowledge is supposed to take place, what happens is this : 
The apparent fictitious divisions are removed and the unity of 
Consciousness, underlying the different objective manifestations, 
is only revealed. So practically it can be said in the language 
of the poet that here—'* The Spirit greets the Spirit.” We have 
explained the philosophy of perception. It is, however, neces- 
sary that we should say something on the technical devices 
adopted in Vedanta on perception, which, however, have no other 
value than convenience of treatment and psychological explana- 
tion. The objective datum is not mere dead inanimate matter, 
but matter superimposed upon Consciousness. The pen is not 
mere pen, but Consciousness defined and determined by pen. 
Similarly the subject (jnatr) is not the mere mind, but Conscious- 
ness as determined by the mind. This is technically called the 
subject-consciousness (pramStrcaitanya). The object is similarly 
called the object-consciousness (prameyacaitanya) ; and the 
modification of the mind (vrtti) is called the instrumental 
consciousness (pramanacaitanya or vrtticaitanya). These are 
purely technical devices, but are nevertheless necessary to 
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explain all empirical knowledge in which the polarisation of 
Consciousness into a subject, object and cognitive process is a 
necessary condition.. Unlike the Eeaiistic systems of thought" 
the three poles are characterised as consciousness witinhe 
limiting objects qualifying it. The delimitations and divi- 
sions, however, are non-existent in pure transcendental 
Consciousness, but are felt, owing to the working of Maja or 
avidya. 

Let us now follow the process of perception (and partieuliirly 
ocular perception) to a little more detail. As we have already 
stated, non-conscious material objects are not direct/?/ (he.," by 
the light of an intrinsic prerogative) perceptible, since they are 
not self-luminous. Only wdien enlightened by something else 
which is self-luminous, these can be perceived by us. Bo we 
are to search for an illuminating source which is self-luminous. 
Advaitius called this the cognising subject (jafitr)— the pimimr- 
caitcmya (cognising consciousness determined by the internal 
organ). But this TOgnising subject, being situated within the 

body, cannot possibly illuminate the object directly, as it is 
situated outside. So an illuminating medium also is required. 
This is known as the vrUi—the modification of tJie internal 
organ. It has been called the illuminating medium, since it 
is non-conscious and as such non-Iumiuous. Even the internal 
organ itself is not self-luminous, as it is also inanimate, and 
as such has no power to cognise other objects. But being the 
most proximate to the substratum consciousness (svadhisthana- 
caitanya) and extremely transparent (unlike other nonfikelli- 
gent objects), it is the most fitted receptacle to receive the 
reflection of the consciousness on it. By its close relation mth 
the consciousness which is reflected on it, it acquires the power 
of illuminating other less transparent objects. The opaque 


Wben the sense-organ (saj the eye) is fixed on the external object, the internal 
organ nndergoes a change and issaes ont through the organ (which serves L 

door), goes to the object and tabes its shape. This modification of the internal organ is 
khoMTO 86 Trtta (parUcular mental state or mode). ■ Jnteinai organ is 
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objects, too, though themselves unable to catch the reflection of 
the all-pervading Consciousness, can easily acquire tiie power (in 
a form, more or less illuminated) of reflection, when they come 
in contact with the transparent medium of reflection (vrtti) — 
the modification of the transparent internal organ. Just as the 
walls, being opaque, cannot themselves reflect the face ; but 
when splashed all over with water, they acquire some degree of 
transparency and serve as reflectors. Thus the internal organ 
serves merely as a mirror or a reflector, and its modificatiojj 
moves out of the body like an elongated ray of light or a stream 
of water, and takes the shape of the external object. 

To take a more particular case, during the process of ocular 
perception, the eye is fixed on an external object. The internal 
organ modified in the form of the vrtti, shoots out like a ray of 
light (reflected by a mirror) and goes towards the object. Then 
the erf ti assumes the shape of the object ; and the object is 
said to be illuminated by the vrtti, which is itself enlightened 
by the consciousness reflected on it. The non-conscious object is 
thus perceived by its indirect connexion with the consciousness 
reflected on the vrtti, but not by its connexion with the 
vrtti only ; because, as we have already pointed out, the vrtti 
itself being non-conscious, cannot possibly illuminate another 
non-conscious object ; or, in other words, the veil of ignorance, 
covering up the form of the non-conscious object, being lifted 
up by its connexion with the illuminating medium (vrtti), the 
consciousness, particularised by the object, is reflected on it; ^ 
and the non-conscious object, while reflecting the consciousness, 
determined by it, gets itself illuminated. For, consciousness, 
being self-illuminous, illumines anything that comes in contact 
with it, provided that it has the fitness to receive and reflect 
the light of consciousness. So the expression— ‘ the object is 
perceived ’ — only means that the substratum consciousness, 

^ Up till, now, it had remained unreflected on account q ( the opaque covering oi; 
ignorance over the object. Vrtti gives, the object transparency, and thus the object reflects 
the consciousness underlying it. , 
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determined by the object, manifests itself by its -unification 
with that determined by the modification of the internal organ. 
The identity between the consciousness particularised by the 
object and that belonging to the pramana, or in other words, the 
appearance of the substratum consciousness as the external 
object is thus the defining feature of perception. As Dr. Das 
Gupta puts it : “ Phenomenal creations are there in this w'orld 
moving about as shadow'y forms on an unchanging basis of one 
cit or reality, but this basis, this light of reality can only 
manifest these forms when the veil of nescience covering them 
is temporarily lifted by their coming in touch with a mental 
mould or mind- modification.” ^ 

It should be noted in this connexion that Monistic Yedanta 
does not hold a brief for the theory of vrtti and this is evident 
from the fact that there have been authors who do not subscribe 
to this theory. After all, it is only a makeshift — a device — a 
mere hypothesis to explain the ultimate pre-supposition of all 
empirical knowledge, pre-eminently of perception, viz., the pre- 
supposition of the identity of the subject and the object, i.e., 
consciousness and the object. So Yedanta does not debar any 
other suitable hypothesis which can satisfactorily explain this 
fact of identification of the object and consciousness. It may 
not be out of place to mention here that this vrUi theory of 
perception is advocated in the SaAkhya Philosophy also, and it 
is quite likely that Vedanta may have borrowed the theory from 
Sankhya. The theory may appear to be crude and cumbrous, 
but has got to be adhered to so long as a better hypothesis does 
not present itself. 

Now, to come to our point, we find that when with the help of 
the illuminating mental mould, the individual ignorance, conceal- 
ing the particular object from our view, is temporarily dispersed 
and the identification of the object and consciousness takes 
place, — ^the particular unknown object is said to be perceived for 

^ Dm Gupfca, k Hisko!Ind. Plili., Vol. I, pp. 448‘'S1, 
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the first time. What is true of the individual case, can also be 
regarded a posteriori to be universally true also by the process of 
correct generalisation based upon the careful observation of parti- 
cular facts. Hence the Advaitins admit that when Brahman 
{i.e. Self-luminous Pure Consciousness) comes to be looked upon 
as identified with the objective world by the power of the cosmic 
Maya, It appears as the world. Thus Brahman and Maya, 
operating in unison, are said to be the joint material causes of 
the world. 

The phenomenality of the objective world implied in the 
subject-object relation in perception 

The phenomenality of the objective universe can also be 
brought out if we examine the relation between consciousness 
and the presented data. The relation between the object and 
knowledge, w^e shall see, cannot be logically explained, but has 
^got to be accepted as an ultimate fact. The relation of sense- 
organs (internal or external), too, cannot shed any light on this 
issue, because knowledge of God and the super-sensuous percep- 
tions of the Yogins are believed to come into play without the 
functioning of the senses. In the matter of the perception of 
external objects, the mind alone is absolutely impotent ; so the 
super-normal perceptions, referred to above, cannot be explained 
through the agency of the mind. All attempts, therefore, of the 
Naiyayikas to reduce this relation to simpler physical relations 
are proved to be futile. In view of this difficulty the later 
Naiyayikas regard this relation as a unique relation subsisting 
between the subject and the object. It is called the subject- 
object relation (visayata). But this formulation only assumes 
the very problem as a fact and does not make it any way simpler. 
The crux of the problem is — what precisely is the nature of the 
object itself ? It cannot be something on which a special effect 
is produced by consciousness operating on it. What will be the 
nature of this effect? The MlnoSmsists hold that it is some- 
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tMng which makes the thing known by producing on it the 
effect called ‘ knownness ’ (jnatata). This explanation is only a 
show and is a case of hopeless tautology. There is nothing to 
determine what will he known; and w^hat not- Besides, this 
hypothesis makes the actual existence of the object a necessary 
condition of knowledge. The result will be that no knowdedge 
of past things or expectation of future possibilities will be 
possible. 

Some, again, have sought to explain the object of knowledge 
as something which becomes the centre of practical behaviour 
consequent upon the knowledge of the object. But this seeks to 
shift the difficulty a step farther and leaves the problem as it is. 
There is nothing to determine the relation between the behaviour 
and the object concerned. Moreover', we are absolutely left in 
the dark about the meaning of ‘behaviour ’ itself, For aught we 
know, it cannot be regarded as a physical behaviour, Ireeanse no 
such behaviour is possible with regard to objects of knowledge 
which are non-physical in character, such as the self or thought, 
etc. Nor can the behaviour be regarded as something psychical ; 
in other w^ords, as the object of desire, volition and the like. 
The object of desire or volition is as much mysterious as the 
object of knowledge itself. So all attempts to reduce the know- 
ledge relation to some other ultimate relations — psychical or 
physical — are doomed by their very nature to inevitable futility. 

Let us examine the position of the Prabhakaras. Salika- 
natha says that it is a simple thing — the object is what presents 
itself in a particular cognition. But the problem is — is there 
any ultimate determinant of what will be presented and what 
not ? Leaving aside this ultimate problem, even the formulation 
on the face of it is vague. We do not know wdiat we are to 
understand by this presentation to or in consciousness. Does it 
mean that the object is bodily taken into consciousness and 
integrated with it ? This is absurd. Does it mean that it 
becomes an object of consciousness ? If so, it is no explanation ; 
itat is fhe problem we are trying to understand. Nor does the 
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subject-object relation become any more intelligible. There is 
no criterion by which we can regard consciousness as subject 
and anything other than consciousness as object, and why the 
relation should not be reversed. The situation does not become 
any more clear, if the object is regarded as a cause or condition 
of cognition. In that case the sense organs, light and other 
possible conditions which make knowledge possible will have to 
be regarded as the object of knowledge — a plainly absurd issue. 
It may be urged, — well, not any and every condition of know- 
ledge is the object, but only that condition which is perceived 
or cognised. But it is this fact of being cognised that is the 
problem which is sought to be explained. So such explanations 
are only statements of the problem itself and are designed, 
we are afraid, to evade the issue. But philosophers are 
desperate persons and there, has been no end to their specula- 
tions, however absurd these may be. So there is a theory that 
holds that the object is that which becomes a determinant adjec- 
tive of a cognition without any other relation, and the subject is 
that which is the substantial factor of knowledge. In the cogni- 
tion of a table, the table is the adjectival factor and the cogni- 
tion or the cogniser is the substantive, and no other relation 
beyond this exists. But this, too, is & hoax. Apart from the 
question as to what will determine the necessity , of one thing 
being the adjective and another the substantive, and the question 
as to why the relation should not be quite otherwise, — the very 
formulation itself is defective. There may be cases of know- 
ledge where the adjectival part is not believed to be the object. 
Take for instance, the judgment—' the knowledge of the table is 
inherent in me.’ Here the fact of inherence is the adjective of 
the knowledge ; but it is not perceived when the knowledge of the 
table takes place. It is, no doubt, comprehended in the sub- 
sequent judgment about the knowledge, but not in the primal 
perceptual cognition of the table itself, though the fact of in- 
herence is a determinant adjective of the perceptual knowledge. 
If it is held that not any and every adjectival determinant can be 
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the object of knowledge, but only that which is felt, it leaves the 
problem where it was. In other words, it does not explain any- 
thing. 

The failure to explain the subject-object relation need not ab- 
solutely disappoint us. The foregoing survey of the historical 
theories makes the conclusion irresistible that all knowledge and 
the subject-object relation involved in it are facts which are not 
amenable to any logical explanation. It might, however, be 
urged that the theories under I'eview^ might be failures, but this 
is no argument that no other successful theory will become 
possible. This is, how'ever, a pious hope on tlie part of the 
Realist and is bound to end in disappointment. The failure of 
the theories is not due to any intellectual defect, but to the very 
nature of the object itself. And so all theories are bound to be 
failures. We can dispose of this issue by a very simple dilemma. 
Let the relation be anything ; but it must be one which can be re- 
duced either to a case of identity or one of non-identity and no 
third term is possible. Knowledge and the object cannot be 
held to be identical; because it will be tantamount to the denial 
of knowledge, which means the presence of two distinct and 
different things — one knower and another known. Kor can it be 
one of non-identity either ; because not only the object in 
question but the whole world of things are non-identical with it. 
So there is nothing to determine what will be perceived and 
whatnot. If the two factors of knowledge, ciz., awareness and 
object remain absolutely distinct and different, we do not know 
how there can arise a case of knowledge at ail. But this know- 
ledge arises and cannot be denied. So the Vedantist declares it 
to be a manifestation of tbe infinitely resourceful Maya, and not 
a real fact. Because reality cannot be self-contradictory, which 
the subject-object relation transpires to be. 

The only difference between the Realist and the Idealist is 
ultimately a question of intellectual attitude. Experience 
(pratiti) is regarded by both the schools as an ultimate fact, with 
this,: difference that the Idealist insists that this experience must 
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be a valid experience nncontradicted by logical canons or any 
other subsequent experience, whereas the Realist tries*to avoid 
this issue when his fundamental position is Jeopardised. The 
Idealist is a Rationalist out and out and is prepared to accept 
any situation that Reason may make inevitable, and in this no 
preconceived notion or theory stands in his way. The subject- 
object relation is a felt fact given in experience no doubt, but 
the Vedantist refuses to accept it as true, because it is fraught 
with self-contradiction. The criterion of Reality, according to 
the Vedantist, is that it must not contradict itself. And so only 
uncontradicted experience is the warrant of Truth and not any 
other. 

The nature of avidya and its relation to Consciousness 

We think the account of the epistemology of perception will 
remain incomplete unless something is said on the nature of 
avidya. This avidya, the Vedantist is never tired of enaphasi- 
sing, is a positive entity. In other words, it is not a mere 
negation of knowledge. Negation of knowledge is a judgment 
and not a simple experience and as such presupposes the pre- 
vious knowledge of terms. Now, negation of knowledge cannot 
be a negation of all knowledge, as it is itself a case of knowledge. 
So it must be something which is not negation. Its existence 
cannot be denied, as it is directly felt in experience — ‘ I do not 
know.’ We reserve a detailed treatment of this important topic 
for the future, and it will suffice, we hope, only to indicate its 
broad characteristics. As we have said before, negation of know- 
ledge is not an absolute negation, as it is also a case of knowledge 
in itself. Nor can it be a negation of specific knowledge, as no 
reference to specific objects is meant or given. It is a case of 
simple affirmation of ignorance — ‘ I do not know,’— not that 
‘ I do not know a particular thing.’ 

However may that be, a difficulty has been raised by 
Ramanuja that this experience of ignorance cannot be reconciled 
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with the fundamental position of the Advaitins that it is liable 
to destruction by knowledge, though its positive character may 
be taken for granted. Ignorance is not an eternal fixture, and 
the possibility of its destruction makes final Emancipation a 
possible event. In that case it will have no raison d’etre if its 
existence is antagonistic to Consciousness. The Advaitin here, 
Ramanuja argues, is guilty of self-contradiction, when he says 
that ignorance is opposed to Consciousness, and still works in Its 
The Advaitin in reply points out that Ramanuja here is laliouring 
under a confusion of Consciousness (saksicaitanya) and knowledge 
(vrttijhana). Though in essence kuow'ledgc is also Conscious- 
ness, yet it materially differs from It in that it is produced 
by an accredited instrument of knowledge, — whereas Pure 
Consciousness is an eternal Existence. It is on the evidence of 
experience that wo have to conclude that knowledge is opposed 
to and destructive of ignorance, and not uninodalised Conscious- 
ness. On the contrary, the latter is its very proof and founda- 
tion. We could have no knowledge of the existence of ignorance 
unless we were conscious of it. Suresvara very poignantly 
remarks that this is a case of unpardonable petulance, when one 
contends that ignorance should not exist in Consciousness. Not 
only ignorance, but the whole empirical world is seen to be 
superimposed upon It. ^ 

So we see that a difference must be made between Con- 
sciousness and knowledge, and it is the latter that is opposed to 
ignorance. To argue that the two should be regarded as identi- 
cal in function, because of their essential identity, constitutes a 
case of inference, invalidated by approved knowledge (kaBtyayS- 
padista hetu) — just like the inference of coldness in fire. “ 

Now, after having indulged in this digression, which we 
thought to be absolutely necessary for a full comprehension of the 

^ *‘Aksama bhavatali keyaiii sadhakatvaprakaipane | 

Kiip na pa.4jasl saipsaraip tatraivSjBanakalpifam |j Br. Viir, 

■ L 4.1271 

' ' : ■■■ ® feejo Vsy atl kpfeakatipiii ghataYali/ 
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probleni, we may be permitted to revert to the old problem of 
causation as viewed by the author of the Padarthatattvanirnaya. 

The substratum consciousness by itself cannot remove 
the individual nescience, for it manifests ignorance also. 
But when reflected through the modification of the internal 
organ, the veil of ignorance is easily lifted. As we have 
already pointed out that there can exist no relation (such as 
contact or inherence) between the object (phenomenal creations) 
and the subject consciousness ; for the subject and the object 
have one identical reality. The subject, however possesses 
independent reality ; and consequently the object is to be 
regarded as falsely superimposed on the subject.^ In other words, 
the subject appears as the object, or the Ultimate Reality 
{i.e. Consciousness) is the apparent cause of the universe. 

Maya, on the other hand, is the really changing cause ; 
since the insentient objects of the world are but the direct 
modifications of the non-intelligent formative cause — Maya. 

Thus according to the author of the Padarthatattvanirnaya 
a twofold material cause of the world (Brahman — the apparent 
cause — vivartopadana and Maya — the formative cause — paripa- 
mopadana) is finally established.® 

The Vimrana view — livara (and not Bmhman) — the npaddna 

The author of the 'Vivarapa opines that Personal God 
(Isvara) and not the Absolute (Brahman) is the substantive 
cause.® This position of the Yivarapa is not fundamentally 
different from that of the Padarthatattvanirnaya (given above), 
inasmuch as l^vara is not represented to undergo any consti- 
tutional change in the process. If we analyse the entity— 

^ Citsukbi, N.S.S,, pp. 44'47. 

2 “ Atrabub padartbafcattvanirnayakaral^— biahma maja cefcy nbhayam upadanam 

tatra brahma vivartamanataya Bpadanam, avidya paripamamanataya.— S.L.S., Ben. Ed., 

3 ‘‘ Vivaranannsarinas tu......m%a^abaiam I^varariipam eva brahma up^anam.”— 

p. m. 
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Isvara (which is regarded as Bimhacaitanya~~ongiml Conscious- 
ness , and not the 6a— reflection, as the author of the 

Samksepasariraka thinks), v?e find Him to be Pure Conscious- 
ness associated with Maya. Only the limiting adjunct Maya, 
changes into the form of the w'orld, while Pure Consciousness 
undergoes no transformation whatsoever, but only appears to have 
changed into the world. While Padarthatattvanirnayakara 
follows the analytical process, Yivaranakara adopts the syntheti- 
cal one. 

Dr. Das Gupta’s interpreiation of the Vivarana view 

Dr. Das Gupta, however, is of opinion that “ Prakasatman 
Akhandananda and Madhava hold that Brahman in association 
with Maya, i.e., the Maya-reflected form of Brahman as Isvara 
should be regarded as the cause of the ’workl-appearance. The 
world-appearauce is an evolution or parinama of tlje Mayli as 
located in Isvara, whereas Isvara (God) is the vivarta causal 
matter.^ 

We are afraid that this position is not in consonance with 
the original position of the Vivarana. In the Vivarana the origi- 
nal Consciousness (Bimbacaitanya) as opposed to tise reflected one 
(pratibimbacaitanya) is said to be the cause. And this ultimate 
Consciousness, as the original counterpart of reflection, is Isvara, 
i.e., Consciousness as associated with Maya as an adjunct. 
According to the Sarnksepasarlraka, the original Consciousness 
is the Pure Absolute, and its reflection in the Maya is held to be 
the Personal God or Isvara. It is the Pure Absolute that 
is held to be the substantive cause and not Isvara, who is 
rather a productive of Maya.^ 

The position, therefore comes to this : 

1 Dasgupta, A. Hist, of Ind. PhiL, YoL I, pp. 4G8-9. 

2 AjnaDopabitaip bimbacaitanyam Mvarali;. antablEiranatatsarpsliaravacirbiana- 
inanapratibimbiiam caitanyaip jlya ifci Yivara9akarali.’*---Siddbantabiridu, 109. 

Aifianapratibimbitarp caitanyam Mvaral?*, b-addhipratibimbitam jwab; 

aifianopaliitaip bimbacaitanyaip 4uddbain iti Sai|ik§epasarirakakaral?.'’— 11(1 
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AccordingtotheVivarana— 

, (a) Isvara. ie., Brahman in association with Maya (maya- 
sabalam) and not its reflection, is the Caasa Materialis ; ^ 

(b) Maya is always located in pure self-luminous Gon- 
sciousness, and never inl^vara, who is I'ather a concrete whole 
having Pure Consciousness and Maya as His constituent 
factors f 

(c) the entire entity Isvara is not the apparent cause ; the 
associated Maya is the formative cause, while Consciousness 
alone appears as the world. 

According to the Samksepasariraka— - 

Pure Absolute, which is the final objective and goal of 
philosophical enquiry, is the original and is regarded as the 
cause of the world- appearance. Of course, at first sight, this 
position seems to contradict the position of the Vivarana. But 
a compromise may be somehow effected, inasmuch as the 
causality attributed to Isvara is capable of being extended to 
the Pure Consciousness forming His background, the associated 
Maya serving only as an indicator (upalaksana).^ 

Sairiksepasarlraka, view — pure BraJiman — the upadana 

The view of the Samksepasariraka thus deserves our attention 
next. In it Brahman Itself has been described as the substan- 
tive cause, and Maya is regarded as a cause by courtesy only 
because it serves as the medium.^ The service of Maya is 

1 Maya^abalam fevararupam eva brahma Dpadanam S.L.S. 

“ MayopadhinirTipifeabiinbatvavi^is^am sarvajnatvadigunayuktaip ca yad I^varartipain 
brahmncaitanyam’'— 'S,L.S.“Tika, p, 50. 

2 Napi svasrayacifeprakasena vimdijyafee’jfiaaam ** — Vivarana, Viz.S.S., p. 43. 

“ Svayamprakasasyavidya^rayativam upapannam ity uktam p. 46. 

3 “ Isvaragatam api karapafevam tadanugatam akba^ijacaitanyam sakhacandraraasam 
iva tatasfchafeayopalaksayifeum ^aknoti iti tasya jfieyabrahmalaksanatvoktir iti' S.L.S., 
p. 63. 

4 “ Samksepa^arlrakakrtas tu brabmaiva npadanam, kutasthasya karapafevannpa" 
pattelii; maya dvarakaranam S- L. S., pp. 75-6. “ Afera Saipksepa^arirakanusarina?^ 
kecid ahub — ^addham evopadanam — Ihtd>^ p. 58^ 
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postulated, as Pure Consciousness in and by Itself is not suscep- 
tible of any change, which is made possible by Maya serving as 
an auxiliary. 

The insentience of the tmrld : Hotc does it come in? 

Here the question naturally arises, if Brahman alone is the 
material cause, wherefrom then does the insentience (jadata) of 
the world come in ? The effect derives its characteristics from 
the material cause alone and not from any other conditions. 
But the difficulty is only apparent, as it is not at all an unusual 
occurrence that the effect may derive some of its charaotex'istics 
from even w'hat is only a helping condition. This is seen to 
be the fact in the case of a pot produced from clay. The clay 
is made smooth and glossy by a particular process of kneading 
and these adventitious attributes are seen to be produced in the 
pot made of such seasoned clay, though the original attributes 
of the clay cannot be believed to be the cause. So the world 
may derive its character of insentience from Maya, though 
it is merely a helping condition.' 

Vacaspati's view 

Vacaspati, the author of the Bhamatl, also feels very 
strongly against calling Maya the material cause of the world. 
According to him. Brahman is the apparent cause of the world. 
Maya, on the other hand, is regarded as the instrumental cause 
(sahakari) only, but never as the material cause proper.’-' 

Vacaspati postulates two different types of Maya or Avidya.® 
The first is called the original or causal Maya (karanarupa), and 
the second is the totality of the memory-impressions of previous 

I ** Akaraigam api dvaraip fearje^nagacchati S. Ii. S., p. 76. Tlie commentator 
explains— “ akirapam api as ** aonpadanam apl **— S. L. S..Tika^ p. 76. 

“ Vacaspafcimi^ras ta jlvairitam&javisayikrtaip brahaia avafca eva iady^^rayapra- 
paac^k&eigia vivaitamanatayopadanam iti maya sahakSrimatram S. Ii. S., p. 77* 

Anirvacyavidyidf itayasacivasya prabfeavato..** — BMaiall, introductory veree 1. 
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illusions (vasana) possessed of the power of creating the appear- 
ance of the multifarious entities.^ These individual vS^sanas 
exist as potentialities in the causal Avidya, and by an inherent 
energy are actualised in the perceived illusions. The causal 
Maya is an identity existing from the beginningless time in the 
individual self. It has got a double function. In the first place, 
it functions as the repository of the vasanasi and in the second 
place, it screens the Eeality from our view. 

Vacaspati explains the insentience of the icorld 

The question of insentience of the world maybe raised 
here also, Vacaspati thinks that the insentience of the world is 
not derived from the material cause, but is an attribute natural 
with the effect. So there is absolutely no need to bring in Maya 
as the material cause of the world to justify the insentience found 
in the product.^ 

Prof. Eadhakrishnan, however, observes in this connexion : — 
“ The insentience (jadata) of the world must be due to something 
else than Brahman pure and simple, and it is perhaps . better to 
say that the world with its finite-infinite nature is to be traced 
to Brahman-maya.” ® 

'A critical examination of Vacaspati’ s position 

Prof. Eadhakrishnan seems to think that Vacaspati has 
failed to explain the origination of the material world from Pure 

1 SvakaraBe’nirvacyayam avidyayaip liaa^ sUksmena i^aktiriipena karma viksepaka- 
vidyavasanabbih sabavatisthanta eva../’— JM'd, under I, 3. 30, N. S. Ed., p. 333, Also — 

Ivaranabhtitaya iayalaksanayavidyaya praksargopacitena ca viksepasamskarena-./’—Jb^d, 
under II. 2.2, N. S. S., p. 494. 

2 “ Jagaty anugatain jadyam na karanagupali, kinfeu jagata eva svabbavikam ,* atas 
tatsiddbaye mayaya upadanatvain karyanugatadvarakarapatvam va na kalpanlyam 

S, L. S. -Tika, pp. 76-77. 

3 Ind. Phil., Vol. II, pp. 662-63. In making this statement, Prof. Eadhakrishnan 
seems to prefer the solution given by the author of Padarthatattvanir^aya to that of 
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Absolute Consciousness (Brahman), and for this he believes 
that the service of a cosmic Maya, existing in Brahman, must 
necessarily be requisitioned. We, on the other hand, are 
inclined to think that Vacaspati’s explanation of the insentient 
world as an appearance over Brahman through the instrumental- 
ity of the twofold Mhya is neither inadetjuate, nor logically 
inconsistent. It may, however, be and has actually been at- 
tacked on other grounds which we arc stating below. 

Many an eminent wTiter of W'drinta lias lent his support to 
this view of Vacaspati. Thus Acyutakrsnaiiandaifrtha, in his 
commentary of the Siddhantalo'^asaipgraha, while introducing 
the view of Vacaspati, explicitly states that llie insentience of 
the world is not to be traced to its uUiinatc cause, but is a 
natural attribute of the product. 

This view of Vacaspati derives its final support from Bada- 
rayana himself. Because, tlie objeciioii raised by the Sankhyas 
(in the ‘ Na-vilaksanatva adhiknrana ’) tljat the effect must be 
of the same nature as the cuim nuilerialis — sounds consistent 
from this point of view only. According to the Bhamati, the 
cause (i. e., Brahman) is intelligent but the effect (i. e., the 
world) is nou-intelligent. Tiic objection raised by the Sahkhyas 
can, therefore, be urged against this position of the Bhamati 
with the greatest force. 

The answer given by the Birlrnati is also very cogent ; for 
the BhSmatl states that every attribute of the product cannot 
possibly be traced to its material cause. In tfiat case the differ- 
ence between the cause and tlie effect would he indiscernible. 
The insentience of the world, for cxamjde, is not to be de- 
duced from the material cause (Brahman), but is natural with 
the effect itself (the world). The Sutrakara, too, supports 
this answer in the aphorism — ‘ But it is seen,’ ’ — where 

he declares that the objection of tin? Siliikliyas i.s without 
any force ; since the homogeneity of the cause and the effect is 


1 " Dilate tu ’’-Br. 81, 11. 1.6. 
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not an essential condition of causality.^ It is often seen that 
animate objects such as scorpions, etc., are produced from inani- 
mate matter such as cowdung, etc. Thus a non-intelligent 
material cause (Maya) need not be dragged in to explain the 
insen tience of the world. On the other hand, those that assume 
a non-intelligent cause merely on the ground of explaining the 
insentience of the world, would not be able to make their posi- 
tion consistent with that of the Sutrakara. The objections 
raised by the Sankhyas and the refutation of the same by the 
Sutrakara would be utterly meaningless from their viewpoint. 
For the reply given by the Sutrakara to the Sankbya objection 
distinctly points out that the homogeneity of the cause and the 
effect is not necessary at all. So it is the Bhamatl only that 
has been able to grasp the true spirit of the Brahmasutras, — 
while others, who insist on a non-intelligent cause (Maya) to 
account for the insentience in the effect, would find it extremely 
difficult to reconcile their positions with the doctrine set forth 
by Badarayana in connexion with this topic. 

It is for this reason that VScaspati contends that the indi- 
vidual self (jiva) is the locus of Maya. He finds no reason to 
associate Maya, with Brahman and to trace the causality to 
Brahman-Maya, as almost other schools of Vedantic Monism 
and Qualified Monism have endeavoured. 

Other charges against Vacaspati 

According to Vacaspati, ignorance rests on the individual 
self, because all our actual experiences of ignorance are of the 
form — ‘ I am ignorant ’ (aham ajnah). On an analysis of the 
judgment it is found that it is consciousness as determined by 
the ego-sense that is the locative of ignorance. There can be 
no steadfast rule that the locus and the object of covering should 

1 This principle is adopted on all hands by all subschools of the Advaita system and by 
Kamanuja as weli~in fact by all who have tried to refute the objection raised in this connex- 
ion by the Sankhyas. 
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be self -identical. Ignorance situated in jiva, tberefore, can 
easily cover Brabman as its object, though the latter is distinct 
and differentfrom the former (of course, from the empirical stand- 
point, where alone the question of covering by ignorance can rise 
at all) . The authors of the Vivarana and the Samksepasariraka, 
however, controvert this view saying that Brahman must be 
the locus and object of Maya, since there is no incompatibility 
in the object and the substratum of a covering being identical 
and coincident. This is seen to be the fact in the case of 
external darkness. Darkness covers the very place in which it 
exists, and avidya or ignorance is nothing but internal darkness 
and should have the same incidence. But Vacaspati contends 
that just as in ordinary illusions, the individual ignorance located 
in jiva covers up the consciousness particularised by the shell 
which is situated outside, so in the case of the original ultimate 
Avidya, too, the object and the locus should be different. 

The entire dispute turns on the interpretation of the com- 
mon experience of ignorace expressed in the proposition — ‘1 am 
ignorant.’ Vacaspati, we have pointed out, holds that the subject 
of ignorance is not unqualified Consciousness, but consciousness 
as determined and delimited by the ego-sense (ahantavis'istam 
caitanyam). Ignorance is seen to be predicated of this limited 
consciousness or self. -It will be wrong to hold, Vacaspati con- 
tends, that ignorance is predicated of Consciousness pure and 
simple. Because this interpretation runs counter to the unmis- 
takable evidence of experience. Prakasatman, however, does 
not accept the analysis of the illusory experience as offered by 
Vacaspati. He holds that the predicate in the judgment — T am 
ignorant ’ — ^is not ignorance only, but also the ego-sense. The 
two adjectives 'ignorance’ and ‘ego-sense’ are simultaneously 
predicated of Pure Consciousness as the subject and the judg- 
ment follows as a matter of course (‘Ekatra dvayam iti ritya jaya- 
manam visistajnanam’). Madhava, however, tries to reconcile the 
. Wfiew of VScaspati with that of the Vivarapa, He thinks that the 
difference between the two views is not fundamental. Though 
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the individualised consciousness as jlva is regarded as the sub- 
stratum of ignorance, still the real locus is Pure Consciousness 
which forms the background of the jivahood. Acyutakrs^ananda 
also lends support to this view. He says that Consciousness is 
the locus of ignorance and the individuality of the jiva only 
serves to determine the incidence of ignorance and certainly does 
not enter as a factor into the locus of ignorance.^ So there is 
ultimately no difference between the two schools in the matter 
of Consciousness alone being the locus of ignorance. There is, 
however, a very material difference, mz., that Yacaspati does 
not subscribe to the existence of one cosmic ignorance or Maya 
existing outside the individuated selves as an adjunct of the 
Absolute, — which is the position of the Yivarana. The result 
is that Personal God becomes a matter of individual illusion and 
thus has no independent existence outside the individual minds. 
He becomes as much a product of individual ignorance as the 
phenomenal world — an apparent anomaly in which we have a 
man-made God instead of a God-made man, — the protests of 
Kalpataru notwithstanding. 

Now, it has been urged against Vacaspati’s conception of 
avidya as residing only in the individual selves, the fallacy of 
logical ‘ see-saw ’ (anyonya^raya) or mutual dependence. Vacas- 
pati thinks avidya is responsible for the defects of ignorance and 
as these cannot be conceived to exist in the Absolute, avidya is 
incompatible with It. Its existence in the individual is, however, 
indisputable ; "so the individual self is regarded as its locus. But 
here also a difficulty arises. There is no denying the fact that 
Brahman is the only Eeality and the existence of the multiform 
world and the multiplicity of jivas or individuals is a false appear- 
ance due to the influence of avidya. So avidya must have a 
prior existence in order that the existence of jivas may be 
possible. Avidya is the cause of individuation and to make this 
avidya dependent upon individuated selves is to put the cart 

1 ** Cinmatra^rifcam ajfianarp iIvapabp.l>atit;Yat jiva^ritam iicyate Yivara^aprameya- 
saipgraha. 
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before the horse. Individual selves are dependent upon avidya ; 
and to make this avidya, again, dependent upon the individuals 
for its very existence and functioning, is clearly a ease of arguing 
in a vicious circle. 

Followers of Vacaspati contend in reply that there is a case 
of reciprocal dependence in the very connotation of jiva. But 
this reciprocity does not involve any logical absurdity. Only 
those cases of reciprocity are vicious which make the independent 
origination or cognition of the things in reciprocal relation an 
impossibility. In other words, where a particular thing 4 can 
come into existence in dependence upon another thing B, and 
this B, again, is supposed to owe its existence to A, or the cogni- 
tion of 1 is made possible by B and the cognition of B by that of 
A , — it gives rise to a logical fallacy. The implication is that 
this fallacy arises where the relation in question is one of 
causality. But in the present case, the relation of avidya. and the 
individual is not one of causality, but one of co-existence. And 
such co-existence of two factors, though mutually determined is 
not logically absurd, as it is attested in uncontradicted experience. 
To take a concrete example, there is such mutual dependence 
between a thing being a substance and being a substratum of 
attributes. Now, the possession of attributes determines a thing 
to be a thing and vice versa. Or, as in a triangle, the attributes 
of triangularity and threesidedness are found to be co-existent and 
mutually determined without any question of priority or posterity. 
But this is not open to logical objection, as the relation, though 
one of mutual implication, is not one of causality. The existence 
of one is not brought about by the existence of another as a condi- 
tion precedent. The two factors are co-existent as a matter of 
logical necessity. Had this relation been one between an ante- 
cedent and a consequent, it would have been a case of logical see- 
saw. The existence of the individual implies the existence of 
avidya, and this implication is logical and not causal. The two 
factors are really aspects of the same thing, involved by an 
equal logical necessity in the very meaning of it. Avidya and 
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individuality are thus two co-existent facts logically involved in a 
self-identical situation, and no question of priority or posterity, 
therefore, arises. 

Another objection is advanced against the position of Vacas- 
pati regarding the causality of Brahman. Now, Brahman is 
regarded as the substantive cause of the world-appearance by all 
schools of SaAkara Vedanta, and this is held to be possible by 
the existence of a quasi-real principle, viz., Maya in and upon 
Brahman. In fact, as we have made it clear, the world is but 
the effect of Maya, and is regarded as the effect of Brahman 
because Maya and Brahman are eo-associated. According to 
Vacaspati, Maya or avidya exists in jiva, and so the world as the 
effect of this avidya should be regarded as the effect of jiva- 
cum-maya. 

But this will be in direct opposition to the accepted position 
of Vedanta. Vacaspati in reply contends that the location of 
Maya is immaterial. It is the substratum of the world-appear- 
ance that should be regarded as the material cause, Maya, 
though located in jiva, operates upon the substratum or Brahman 
and focuses the world-appearance upon It. Vacaspati thus suc- 
ceeds in bringing his position into line with the accepted doctrine 
of the causality of Brahman ; but that has been possible only by 
virtue of a forced interpretation of the concept of material 
causality (upadanata). A material cause is defined as not only the 
substratum of the effect, but one that is possessed of productive 
efficiency. In Vacaspati’s view, the productive efficiency cannot 
be predicated of Brahman. So one important factor is lacking. 
In this view, moreover, we are left no means or criterion by which 
to distinguish between what should be a material cause proper and 
a mere locus. For example, the ground surface, on which a 
table rests, is a mere locus and not the cause. But in Vacas- 
pati’s interpretation, the locus should be regarded as the material 
cause which is absurd.^ 

1 Compare and contrast the position of Viifianablaiksu -wiio advocates the doctrine of 
locative causation Chap. V), 
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And the fatal objection is that Vacaspati reduces Vedanta 
Philosophy to pure Subjectivism, and Solipsism is but one step 
farther from it. The objective world may have an ontologicai 
foundation in Brahman which rather serves as the silver screen of 
the cinema show, but it has no extra-subjective status. For con- 
sistency’s sake, Vacaspati cannot believe in the existence of the 
world when the individual ceases to perceive it , — “Cessante 
causa cessat effectns " — the cause having ceased to act, the effect 
ceases also. Belief in the existence of other thinking subjects 
does not improve matters. This would at most make the world 
inter-subjective, and so far as the objectivity of the world and 
its independent laws of existence and function are concerned, it 
is only a blank. The Idealism of Vacaspati is perilously near 
to the Subjective Idealism of the Vijhanavadins and of Berkeley 
and is thus exposed to all the consequences of their philosophy. 
It should, however, be noted in fairness to Vacaspati that his 
metaphysics is entirely different from the metaphysics of the 
Buddhists and of Berkeley in more than one fundamental respect. 
To be brief, Vacaspati is a Monist ; the individual selves are a 
creation of eternal avidya and they have no independent existence 
and are ultimately merged in the Absolute ; whereas the Subjecti- 
vistic schools maintain the existence of a plurality of selves. 
Another momentous difference from the Buddhistic Idealism 
lies in the nature of the objective world. Though according to 
Vacaspati the world is but a manifestation of avidya inherent 
in the individual, this manifestation is made possible only be- 
cause the Absolute serves as its background. In the Buddhist 
account, the world is but an unfounded illusion. Vacasnati, 
therefore, insists that though a creation of the individual’s 
ignorance, the world- appearance should be affiliated to the 
Absolute Consciousness as its cause, as it cannot- emerge without 
such a substratum.^ The individual and his ignorance rather 

^ Cf. “ Niradhistbanavibhranter abbavad atmano’stita I 
gbnyasjapi sasaksitvad anyatha noktir asja te I! 
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serve as an occasion and as a condition only ; but the world-appear- 
ance becomes possible only because it is supported on the 
Absolute. It would have been a purely subjective creation, if 
the world could come into existence without the assistance of the 
substratum. The causality of Brahman, therefore stands un- 
shaken, as without it the individual avidya ov msanas are 
absolutely impotent to bring the world into existence,^ 

Before bringing this review of Vacaspati’s philosophy to a 
conclusion, we feel it imperative in view of the paramount 
position it occupies in the history of Vedanta that we should 
go deeper into the meaning of material causation. Of course, 
Is'vara, *.e., Brahman, endowed with a cosmic Energy in the 
shape of Maya, is regarded as the material cause of the world in 
other schools of Monistic Vedanta, pre-eminently the Vivarana 
school. And this conception of Brahman as creating the world 
from Its own Self serving at the same time as its background, 
makes the causality of Brahman more intelligible to our under- 
standing than the conception of Brahman acting only as its 
substratum, as Vacaspati maintains. But though this interpre- 
tation holds good of personalised Brahman, it is absolutely in- 
applicable with regard to the Impersonal Absolute. The Vivaraua 
cannot deny the causality of the Impersonal Absolute. But this 
causality can be possible only in the sense of Its merely being the 
substratum of the world-appearance. If it is maintained, as is 
really done by Appaya Diksita in his Siddhantalesasamgraha, 
that Impersonal Absolute, divested of all relation with the cosmic 
Energy, is not yet an accomplished fact, but would emerge only 
after the exhaustion of the world-process with the emancipation 
of all the individual jivas,— the view would be open to the 
charge of another extremism. Vacaspati may be ridiculed for 
making Personal God contingent upon the individual ; but the 
other view makes the situation worse in making the Impersonal 
Absolute a future contingency. In other words. Brahman, 

1 BiSmatl, under Jagadvaeitva adfaikaraya---Br. So. I. 4. 16-18. 
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according to this view, would be an imperfecti, rather a less perfect, 
Being than the Impersonal Asolute, whom alone we can conGCive 
as the most perfect existence. Had the Personal God been a 
perfect existence we would have no warrant to postulate the 
existence of another Ultimate Impersonal Absolute. . 

Kalpataru’s support to Vacaspati’s position 

Amalananda, the author of the Ealpataru, in his endeavour 
to save Vacaspati from the charge of Subjective Idealism, seeks to 
dispose of the theory of the conjunct causality of the jiva-cum- 
maya and in doing so he evidently takes his stand on the theory 
of many souls (Anekajivavada) and not on the theory of one single 
soul (Ekajivavada). 

In order to do full justice to the view mentioned above, we 
must first possess some acquaintance with the outline of the 
doctrine of one soul. According to this theory, the individual 
soul has three states of existence : 

(o) The real jiva (paramarthika) — which is Pure Conscious- 
ness, destitute of all adjuncts. 

(b) The empirical jIva (vyavaharika) — which is consciousness 
limited by the adjunct avidya — only one in number. 

(c) The illusory jiva (pratibhasika). These are mere 
semblances of individuals — reflections or limitations of the em- 
pirical jivas in or by the internal organ. All the creatures of this 
world are, therefore, pratibhasika jivas. 

The empirical jiva of this view can be equated with 
Is'vara of the Vivarana. As according to the latter work, Perso- 
nal God is the substantive cause, so here the empirical jiva (i.e., 

1 “ Yaj jaffatkartrtvam avagataip tasja ca Brahmano’nyatrasambbavad ity artbali. 

J agatkartrlvam anyatra Erahnoano neti ghusyati i 
Yacaspatav -upalambbam analocyocire pare l( 

— * Jivaj jajfie jagat sarvaip sakaraigiam iti bruvan } 

Esipan gamanvayam jive na leje Vakpatib katham ? ’ II iti 

AdHsthanaip bi Brabma na jivab. Adhi^thane ca sanjaavaya ity anavadyaai.”— 
Ealpatara, S. Ed„ pp, 403-31. 
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its substratum consciousness) appears to undergo the change, 
while the limiting adjunct Maya is the real material cause. 

So we see that if the theory of one soul is resorted to, the 
attempt made by the author of the Kalpataru to save Vacaspati 
from the charge of Subjectivism, becomes futile. Even if the 
theory of many souls is adhered to, the charge of pure Subjecti- 
vism may somehow be subjected to the criticism put forward by 
the author of the Kalpataru. But ultimately the causality of 
Brahman is reduced only to a question of Its being the substra- 
tum or background of the world-appearance. And hence our 
criticism of Vacaspati stands unshaken, for all practical purposes. 

The view of the Siddhantamuktavall ; Brahman — no 
upadana at all : Maya— the only material cause 

The author of the Siddhantamuktavall resents the very idea 
of attributing any kind of causal relation to Brahman, and 
affirms that Maya alone is the material cause. Brahman is 
really no substantive cause at all. When Brahman is screened 
by Maya, it becomes extremely difficult to differentiate the one 
from the other ; and so Brahman is popularly recognised as the 
substantive cause. ^ The material causality attributed to 
Brahman is, therefore, only secondary, as It is the locus of Maya 
which is the real material cause of the world. This view, how- 
ever, is closely analogous to the position of Vacaspati, as both 
are agreed on the question of Brahman serving as the substratum 
of the world-appearance. There is, however, a difference with 
regard to the relation of Maya, which is an adjunct of Brahman 
in the Siddhantamuktavall, whereas Brahman is only the object 
according to Vacaspati. Another difference lies in the nature 
of Maya, which is an adjunct of individuals in Vacaspati ’s view, 
whereas in the Siddhantamuktavall it is an adjunct of Brahman, 

1 ** Siddliantamujktavailkptas tu..»maya^aktir eva upadaBam, na Brahma*. .jagadupadaaa* 
mayadhistbanatvena upacarad upadanam.” S« Ii* S., p. 78* 
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and so cosmic in character. But the most fundamental difference 
seems to be that Brahman is here regarded as the substratum of 
the world-appearance only through the medium of Maya, where- 
as in Vacaspati’s view It is directly the substratum, the Maya 
having no locus standi in Brahman, being only an adjunct of the 
individual self. The consequence becomes a serious difference 
in: outlook — Brahman is the real cause, being the immediate 
substratum according to Vacaspati. But the causality of Brah- 
man, according to the Siddhantamuktavali is only metaphorical 
and secondary, as it places the entire emphasis on the causality 
,of Maya. 

The author of the Muktavali seems to take his stand on the 
Vartika of Suresvara,^ whose view the author of the Advaita- 
brahmasiddhi puts very clearly in the following manner ; 

‘ It is true that Brahman is not the cause ; but It has been 
called the cause by mere courtesy ; because It is the substratum 
of Ma>a, which is really the material cause of the world." 

These thinkers seem to feel that causality is a category that 
can be applied to relative order only and cannot be attributed 
to Brahman the Absolute. 

^ “ Asya dvaifcendrajalasya yad upadanakaranam { — 

Ajfianam, tad upasritya Brahma karanam isyale 1! ” 

— Br. 87L 

^ “ J agatkarapdhis^Mnatvena karanatvopacarafe ; tad uktam'— 

Brahmajfianaj jagaijanma Brahmano’karanatvatak I 
Adhistiiaxiatvamatreiia karanaip Brahraa giyate If 

— Advaitabrahmasiddbi, Bib. lod., p. 177. 


CHAPTER IV 


The Doctrine op Emancipation attendant on the 
Doctrine op Causation 

The question of individual release : The attainment of the ■ 
state of Ihara — Ajjpaya Diksita’s view 

It would not be altogether irrelevant, we think, to refer to 
the interesting theory of Appaya Diksita (which we have already 
hinted at while reviewing Vacaspati’s position), which he has 
been at great pains to establish in the concluding pages of the 
Siddhantalesasaipgraha. Appaya Diksita maintains that Is'vara 
or qualified Brahman is virtually the only ultimate Reality exist- 
ing up till now and the Transcendental Absolute (Nirguna Brah- 
man) is yet an abstraction. So the problem of causality has 
absolutely no reference to this Transcendental Entity and can be 
explained only by reference to this Personal God. The Imper- 
sonal Absolute, though not an object of pious hope is, however, 
to all intents and purposes, simply non-existent. Appaya 
Diksita, however, holds out an assurance that the Transcenden- 
tal Absolute will emerge after the exhaustion of the world-process 
with the redemption of all personal selves.^ So long, however, 
a single soul is in bondage, the Rulership of the Personal 
God will continue. This theory is too closely analogous to 
the theory of Alexander, the famous English Philosopher, 
who in his ‘ Space, Time and Deity ’ maintains the thesis 
that God is not yet in being, but will emerge after the perfection 

^ Pratibirabo jivab, bimbasthaniya I^varab, ubhayanusyatairi ^addbacaitanyam iti 
pakse tu muktasya yavat sarvamukfci samitSatvasarvakarfcytvasarve^varatvasatyakamatva- 
digoi^aparame^varabhavapattir isyate — S. L. S„ pp. 514-15. 
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of the world-process. Alexander, however, does not believe 
in the present Rulership of Personal God like Appaya Diksita 
However may that be, Appaya Diksita maintains consistently 
with his theory that the emancipated individual soul finds its 
unity with the Personal God and not with the Impersonal 
Absolute, which is yet a potential existence. We shall not go 
into a detailed examination of the aphorisms and other tests on 
which he bases his precious theory. It may only suffice to 
say that those aphorisms and texts are capable of an altocrether 
different interpretation with equal if not greater consistency, as 
has been actually done by Acyutakrsiiananda, the commentator 
of Appaya Diksita himself. It should be noted in this connection 
that Appaya Diksita seems to follow the position of the Vivarana 
in believing that Personal God is only the prototypal Conscious- 
ness (Bimbacaitanya) and that there exists an infinite plurality 
of souls. We have, however, very honest doubts whether the 
position adopted by Appaya Diksita can be really fathered upon 
the author of the Vivarana. It is hard for us to resist the im- 
pression that Appaya Diksita in this matter has been very pro- 
foundly influenced by the Saivadvaita Philosophy of which also 
he was a celebrated exponent.^ 


Apart from the merits of his logical interpretation of the 
texts, this curious theory of Appaya Diksita leads to certain 
logical difficulties. In the first place, it involves an invidious 
distinction in the nature of Salvation attained by the different 
individuals in course of time. The Emancipation of the last 
individual will consist in establshing complete identity with the 
Transcendental Absolute, and salvation of his predecessors will 
be only an enjoyment of the sovereign rights and prerogatives of 
the Personal God, identified as they will be with the Personal 
Deity in the state of liberation. Another objection follows as a 
corollary from this position. The individuals will be emancipated 

SivMvaitanir^aya, sections 

S.2851 to 3.2355,-quotea m The Bhamatl Catosfitrl ’ <T. P. H. Oriental Series)- 

Introdaction# p. xlvi. 
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in succession and not all at once, and so the period of 
their Isvarahood will vary in length of time. The earliest of 
them will have to pass the greatest length of time in Is'varahood, 
and the penultimate individual will have the shortest enjoyment 
of this exalted position. Again, if the position that the emanci- 
pated soul becomes identified with Personal Godhead, is accepted, 
it will be open to damaging objections. It is the special prero- 
gative of Is'vara that He can assume any number of incarnated 
forms to satisfy the demands of His worshippers. The emanci- 
pated soul having no independent status apart from that of 
Isvara, will then be subject to this contingency which is. how- 
ever, expressly prohibited in the Dpanisads. The emancipated 
soul has no association with a body, and as such is free from 
both pleasure and pain. It may, however, be maintained that 
such incarnations are only illusory creations and as such do not 
become a source of worry. Even if it is so amended it will go 
against the verdict of logic and scriptural texts alike. The 
Upanisad denies the subject-object relation in the state of Pure 
Consciousness attained by an emancipated soul.^ 

The entire issue can be clinched by the following dilemma : 

Does the emancipated individual feel his continuity with 
his previous unblessed condition or not ? The first alternative 
is impossible ; because the emancipated individual has lost all 
touch with his previous existence along with the disappearance of 
his individualising upadhis. The individualisation was the result 
o-f those limitations (upadhis) and the historic continuity of 
personal identity is possible so long as the conditions responsible 
for personalisation persist. The emancipated self has lost all 
relation with his past history along with the loss of his person- 
ality. The second alternative that the emancipated self does not 
recognise his identity with his previous condition of bondage 
virtually amounts to an admission of failure. This would mean 
that the emancipated soul will remain ignorant of his past 

^ ** Yalta tyasya sarvam attQaivabtufc tat ketxa kaip paSyet,.,... - Bp. tJp. IV. S. 15. 
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history and so will not share the Omniscience of Godhood. In 
other words, the emancipated soul will be identified with God 
only so far as His essential nature as Pure Unqualified Conscious- 
ness is concerned. In that case, the emancipated condition will 
be in no way different from the individuars identity with Pure 
Consciousness, which is the position of those who maintain that 
in emancipation the individual becomes one with the Transcen- 
dental Absolute, which is above the condition of Isvarahood. 

About the contention of Appaya Diksita that his theory of 
Emancipation represents the position of Sankara himself, it will 
be sufficient, we hope, only to note that Sankara emphatically 
denies all distinctions and gradations in the state of Pinal Salva- 
tion, attained by the saving Knowledge of the identity of 
Brahman and the individual. Gradations there are only in those 
relative forms of salvation which are open to the worshippers 
of Personal Godhood (Saguna-Brahmopasana). But such distinc- 
tions are absolutely absurd with regard to the individual who 
has received the Supreme Illumination. The contentions of 
Appaya Diksita, therefore, lack consistency and logic alike. It 
may tickle the philosophic imagination as an ingenious curiosity, 
but it cannot give the metaphysical satisfaction which all our 
aspirations demand. Perhaps the Saiva influence is responsible 
for this aberration on the part of so profound a Philosopher as 
Appaya Diksita was. 

The postulation of Isvarahood is only a question of religious 
necessity. We are going to take this point for a fuller 
discussion. 

Badamyam’ s vieios about the nature of Pinal Release 

Let us examine Badarayana’s views about the nature of 
Pinal Emancipation. He quotes two opinions of Jaimini ^ 

^ Bra-bmeQ.a Jainiinir iipaDyasadibhya^’'— Br, Sa., IV. 4.5, whicli may be tran- 
slated as— 

By (a nature) like that of Brabraan (tbe soul manifests itself) ; (thus) Jaimini (opines) ; 
ob ac5d:^uiil ofi.refetwe afid.tho rest/’ ■ 
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and of Audulomi,^ the former holding that the jlva becomes in- 
vested with the highest attributes belonging to Isvara, and the 
latter, on the contrary, maintaining that it is a state of Pure 
Consciousness unqualified by any attributes which are purely 
fictitious. Each of the two Masters (Acaryas), however, regards 
the views of the other to be absolutely incompatible with his 
own. If the jiva takes the form of Brahman (endowed with the 
exalted qualities), it cannot be Pure Consciousness at the same 
time ; and if it becomes Pure Consciousness, it cannot possess 
any qualities. Badarayana ^ comes forward with the olive 
branch in his hand and effects an easy compromise between the 
two extreme views of Jai mini and Audulomi. He regards that 
the exalted qualities are not purely fictitious, but are superim- 
posed on the Absolute by the individuated selves as a matter of 
religious necessity. Audulomi declines to accept this position, 
since according to him Pure Consciousness can never be the 
substratum of ignorance,— -the two (Consciousness and ignorance) 
being by their very nature opposed to each other. Now, to come 
to the point, we may very naturally ask how Badarayana recon- 
ciles these two conflicting views. Badarayana assures us that 
Pure Consciousness can be accepted as the substratum of igno- 
rance, inasmuch as it is the consciousness as reflected in vrtti 
only that is opposed to ignorance, but not so the Pure Con- 
sciousness^ as we have already shown. 

Difference beticeen Appaya Dlksita and Ramanuja regarding 
the question of individual release 

Thus we find that both Appaya Diksita and RSmanuja hold 
that the attainment of the state of Isvara is the state of indivi- 
dual release. While the former is of opinion that all the exalted 

1 Oititanmafcrena tadatmakatvad ity Au^ulomilhi **— Br. Su. IV, 4. 6.—** Bj the sole 
nature of intelligence (the soul manifests itself), as that is its Self ; thus Audulomi (opines)/ 

2 ** Evam apy upanyasat purvabhavad avirodhaip Badarayana^ — Br. Bu. IV. 4. 7 — ► 
“ Thus also, on account of the existence of the former (qualities), (admitted) owing to 
reference and so on, there is absence of contradiotioni (as) Badaraya:pa (thinks),’* 
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qualities (including even the power to create and dissolve the 
universe) accrue to him in this state, since the individual 
soul then attains the state of Brahman endowed with all the 
exalted qualities (mde the view of Jaimini),— the latter differs 
from him in stating that the released soul exists inseparably 
connected with Rvara (as a part of His Body) and possesses all His 
qualities excepting the special prerogative of creating and destroy- 
ing the universe. Thus while Ramanuja takes the aphorism— 

“With the exception of world-business (the released possess 
all lordly power), (the Lord) being the topic (where world- 
business is referred to), and the souls not being near (to such 
business),” ^ — to refer to the state of Ultimate; Release,— -Appaya 
Diksita, in conformity with Sankara’s position, insists that the 
limitations spoken of have reference to the state of relative 
liberation (i.e., attainment of I-A’arahood together with the 
internal organ) invariably attained by the worshippers of the 
qualified Brahman, as Sankara himself has explicitly stated.^ 

, The question of Final Release, according to Saokara, is discussed 
in the aphorisms — Br. SO. IV. 4. 1-7 ; and he further thinks 
that the topic of the prohibition of the world-business (Br. Su. 

' IV. 4. 17) has no connection with it, since the latter topic deals 
. with the question of a lower order of release (saguna-mukti) 

only- 

Which of these two views retains the spirit of Jaimini ? 

As regards the question, whether the released soul, accord- 
ing to Jaimini, will possess all the qualities of Brahman (attribut- 
•ed to It on account of Tts association with Maya), Appaya 

\ ^ Jagadvyaparavariaiii prakara^ad asannihitatvac ca”™-Br. Su. IV. 4. 17 . 

® Vs 0agUQ.aBrahiiiopade^at sahaiva matjasa I^varasajuiyani vrajanti, icsaip 

'•“niravagrabam ai^varyaip bhavati, ahosvifc savagraharii iti saipi^ajah evam prapte pafcbati 

HagadvyaparaVariam Bb. under Br. Su. IV. d. 17. 
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Diksita thinks that there is no positive proof that Jaimini seeks 
to exclude a few special prerogatives (such as those of Creator- 
ship, etc.,) from accruing to the released soul. That this is 
the opinion of Badarayana admits of no doubt. Ramanuja, 
hovs^ever, seeks to father the doctrine of limitations in salvation 
upon Jaimini also. For this he takes the particular Sutra 
(IV. 4.17) out of its context and reads it with the Sutra dealing 
with Jaimini’s view. But this is an altogether unwarranted 
procedure, as it is obvious that the Sutra (IV. 4.17) opens a 
different discourse, and he will be a bold man who will read in 
it a backward reference. If this had been the intention of 
Badarayana himself, he could have easily read th’e Sutra in 
question in the context of Jaimini’s view 

To conclude, we find that the Sutrakara is fully in favour 
with the Advaita position that Brahman, as the substratum 
of Maya, is the substantive cause of the world ; and that the 
identity of the individual self with the Impersonal Absolute is 
the state of Ultimate Release, though the Isvarahood may be 
ascribed to it by the rest of the jivas in bondage. But we should 
advert to the necessity of caution in this connection. 

The postulation of Isvarahood is only a question of religious 
necessity. It is rather in the nature of a concession to weaker 
souls who cannot receive the highest Spiritual Illumination. 
The theistic bias of Ramanuja is responsible for the confusion 
of a religious issue with a purely philosophical one. Personal 
Godhead has its necessity no doubt, and its justification in what 

1 Here Thibaut questions in his * Introduction to the Translation of Sankara’s commen- 
tary’ (S. B. B., VoL XXXIV, p. xix) on the Brahmasutras that if Badarayana cites Jaimini 
and Audulomi as his authority on this topic, why does Sankara represent him as criticising 
their views elsewhere (z'.o., in. the Sutras — I. 4# 21, IV. 3. 12 etc.) ? The I'eply of the Advai- 
tins to the above query would be that even if a portion of one doctrine be supported in one 
context, other portions of the same doctrine may be repudiated by the same author elsewhere 
in a different context. There can be no binding rule that because Badarayana has given a 
partial support to Jaimini’s view in one of his Stoas (i.e.. IV. 4. 5), he should have to stick 
to this support of Jaimini regarding other topics also. It is for this reason that we find 
Jaimini’s views refuted in several of Badarayana- s Sutras III. 2. 4.0, III. 4. 2; III. 

4. 18 ; etc.). To be precise, even in the present context, Badarayana does not subscribe to 

the position of Jaimini or Ai^ulomi, but holds, that they contain only half truths. 
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has been called by Kant “Practical Reason, thongh in “Pure 
Reason ” it has no raison d’etre, Sankara’s logical mind has 
never allowed him to confound these two issues, which the 
muddled logic of Theists has failed to keep apart. 

Different types and stages of Emancipation in Sankara’s 
school of Vedanta 

The conception of Emancipation can be broadly classified 
under two heads, — regard being had to the question of ways 
and means : 

(a) In the first place, the relative forms of emancipation 
which are attained by means of devotion to Personal G-odheacl. 

(b) Secondly, the form of Emancipation achieved by trans- 
empirical Knowledge. 

The first kind is again capable of being subdivided into three 
different types of salvation, the variations arising from the nature 
of the object of worship ; 

(a) In the first place, there are worshippers of Hiranya- 
garbha, the Demiurge, occupying a lower status than the 
Supreme Creator Isvara. The pow-ers of this Demiurge are 
rather of a delegated nature, and in the hierarchy of created 
beings, he is regarded as the first-born and the most exalted 
person. Now those who successfully follow the path of bis 
worship, as prescribed in the Upanisads, are translated into the 
abode of Hiranyagarbha by a graduated course of journey through 
a hierarchy of blessed worlds as detailed in the Upanisads. Now, 
the question arises whether these blessed souls who reach the 
highest heaven are liable to a reversion to the cycle of trans- 
migration. The answer to this question is not found on the 
surface. There is of course a definite statement of Badarayana, 
based on the text of the Upanisads that these blessed souls reach 
their final union with the Highest Absolute after the cessation 
of the . particular cycle of creation along with Hiranyagarbha 
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when Ms. term of office expires A But Anandagiri explicitly 
states that this holds good in the ease of those spirits who worship 
the Highest Personal God, technically called the Causal Brahman 
(Karapa Brahman), m and through Wis manifestation as the 
Hiranyagarbha, technically known as the Effected Absolute 
(KMya Brahman). 

(b) Those who worship only Hiranyagarbha without any 
reference to his Causal Background in I^vara are, however, liable 
to revert to the world-order after the cessation of the existing 
cycle of creation.^ This state of blessed existence cannot be 
strictly speaking called ‘ salvation ’ in any sense. It is practi- 
cally on a par with the periodic residence in lower heavens 
attained by the worshippers of the particular rulers of these 
minor regions. The reason for this difference of fate lies in the 
fact that Ultimate Salvation can be achieved only through the 
Supreme Knowledge of the identity of the self with the Absolute. 
Now, the worshipper of Isvara under the form of Hiranyagarbha 
has reached a state of spiritual progress which makes the dawn 
of the saving Knowledge a matter of natural sequence, — while 
his less blessed companions revert to the world-order for . their 
spiritual deficiency, and failure to realise the unity of Hiranya- 
garbha with Isvara. 

(c) There is another category of blessed souls who worship 
the Highest Personal God directly and without reference to His 
lower forms of manifestation. Now, these persons, according to 
Sankara, find union (though not oneness) with Isvara, and as a 
consequence equally share with Him in all His glories and 
blessedness, except the special prerogative of the world-business 
{i.e., creation and the like), which exclusively belongs to Isvara.® 
Now, though it is the highest station in an individual’s life, 

1 Karyafcyaye tadadhyakse^ia sahata^ param abhidkanat “ On tbe passing away 
of tbe effected (world of Brahman) (the souls go) together with the ruler of that (world) to 
what is higher than that; on account of scriptural declaration/ ’—Br. Su., IV, 3. 10. 

2 ** Imam iti visesanat anavrttir asmin kalpe. Kalpantare tYavrttir iti sucyate * . 
Inandagiri, Ch. Up. Bh.-Tika, IV. 15, 5. A.S.S,, pp. -236.37. 

3 ** Jagadvyaparavarjaip prakarapad asannihitatvac ca 'IV* 4. 17, 
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consistent with the manifestation of his individuality, it is not 
the supremest form of Salvation, which is possible only in the 
merger of the individual into the Absolute Impersonal God. 
This Supreme Salvation is open only to those who have received 
the highest Spiritual Light and realised their unqualified unity 
with the Absolute. But the worshippers of Personal Godhead 
have got this privilege that they wall reach beatitude in Pinal 
Release as a matter of course.’ They have not to pass through 
the different heavens (which serve as different stations on the 
way to the w'orld of Hiranyagarbha) like the worshippers of 
Hiranyagarbha, and also they are not limited within the juris- 
diction of Hiranyagarbha, and are not in any way dependent 
upon the fate of Hiranj^agarbha for their release. So the 
worshippers of Isvara reach a level of existence much higher and 
much more perfect than those of Hiranyagarbha. But still it 
is a lower state of perfection in comparison with the Pinal 
Release which means absolute identity wdth Unqualified Brahman 
in whom Maya the principle of limitation has no existence 
at all. 

. We have fully discussed the theory of Salvation propounded 
by Appaya Dlksita, and we have found that according to him the 
highest form of practical salvation is the attainment of unqualified 
identity with Personal Godhead. And the Supremest State of Sal- 
vation implied in the identity with Impersonal Absolute is not 
within the access of individuals so long as the world-order is not 
exhausted. This Final Release can be reacdied only with the 
Emancipation of the last individual self. We have already sub- 
jected this theory to a critical examination and found it to be 
riddled with inconsistencies. But the most damaging drawback 
of this theory is that it makes the attainment of the Highest 
Salvation a mere matter of chance over wdhch neither Is'vara nor, 
for that matter, the individual self identified with Him, has any 

1 “ Samyagdarsaiiavidhvastatanriasam tu nityasiddbaniiwa^aparajananam siddliaivana- 
'jDadatoyenaiva hi sagu^asara^anam apy anavrttisiddhir iti Bh* under 

the Stoa— ** Ariavyfeti^ iabdid anav|rfct% iabdat Br, Su, IV, 4. 22. 
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.ontrol. The last soul is the luckiest of all ; because, he reaches 
the Highest Salvation instantaneously, and he owes his good 
fortune to mere accident. 

This attainment of unqualified Is'varahood, Appaya Diksita 
thinks, is accessible only to those who have received the highest 
Spiritual Illumination . About the saguna worshippers of I^vara, 
he is in thorough agreement with SaAkara that their salvation 
consists in the attainment of the glories and powers of God minus 
His Cosmic Activities.^ 

Thus it is evident that the aphorism— 

“ And on account of the indications of equality of enjoyment 
only,” ^ — 

refer to a lower form of relative salvation only and not to the 
Supremest Form of Emancipation ; because, the individual soul, 
in the state of Ultimate Release, does not retain its character as 
a knowing subject. The knowledge of self (ahambuddhi) dis- 
appears, since the limiting condition (i.e., the internal organ 
which is a product of the avidya belonging to each individual 
self) is also destroyed. 

But according to Ramanuja and other sectarian commenta- 
tors, these Sutras unmistakably point to the state of Final Eman- 
. cipation ; and they affirm' that the individual soul, as a part of 
Brahman, retains its self-sense even in the released condition. , 
The basis of this fundamental difference lies in the accept- 
ance and non-acceptance of the reality of the individual selves. 
-The Advaitins regard the individual souls as unreal, as the 
limiting condition (t. a. , antahkarana— "the internal organ) is false, 
being but a product of individual nescience. The followers of 
Ramanuja, on the other hand, posit the jivas as real— retaining 
their Belf-consOiousness.: ■ ' ; _ ' ^ 

1 “...tesam Parame^vare^a bIiogasan(ije'pi...sakalajagatsfstisamharadiBvatantryalaksa- 
naip na'nirava^aham aidvaryam, muktanaip W Bibaandhibandham Kvarabha-fam prapta- 

naip tat sarvam iti mahatovidesaaya sadbha'ift 9. Jjy S., pp. 514-17. ^ 

2 “BbogamatraBamyalingac oa” — Br. Su. TV. 4. 31, 
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The doctrine of catisaiion in the Sruti 

The Sutrakara, while aphorising — 

“(Brahman is that) from which the origin, etc. (i.e., the 
subsistence, and dissolution), of this (world proceed)/— 

and — 

“ (Brahman is) the material cause also, on account of (this view) 
not being in conflict with the promissory statements and the 
illustrative instances,® — 
lays much stress on the Upanisad passages — 

“ That from whence these beings are born, that by which, 
when born, they live, that into w'hich they enter at their death, — 
try to know that. That is Brahman... Prom Bliss these beings 
are born; by Bliss, when born, they live; into Bliss they enter 
at their death,® — 
and, — 

“ As, my dear, by one clod of clay all that is made of clay 
is known, the modification (i.e., the effect — the thing made of 
clay) being a name merely, which has its origin in speech, while 
the truth is that it is clay merely,” ’ — 

which clearly indicate the nature and characteristics of the Uni- 
versal Cause — Brahman. 

The first passage declares the cause to be the Almighty 
Being whose essential nature is eternal Bliss. Other passages 
also may be adduced which declare this cause to be One whose 

^ “ Janmadjasya yatali. I. 1. 3. 

S “ PralJrfcis ca pratijiiadrstaEitanBparodhafe Br. Sfi. I. 4. 23, 

s TatoTO immi bhutani jayantej yena jataiti jfvaofci amaodaip Brahmeli vyajaoai;, 

anandaddhyeva kbak imani bbdtani jay ante, anandena jfaani jlvanti, aoandaip prayanty 
abHsamYi^aati ” — Tai. Up. III. 1*6. 

4 ‘‘ Tatba somyaikena sarvaip mmmayaiii syad vacarambbantaiii 

Yikaro namadheyaxn mrttiketyeva satyam.,.aa ade^o bhavatlfci '’--Oh. Up. VI. I. 4-6. This 
, passage calls clay, iron, etc., to be true, But this does not clash with the Advaita position 
of the doctrine of Illusory Causation. The reality of clay, iron, etc., by way of illustration, 
only implies the reality of the material cause and the falsity of the effects. 
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essential nature is eternal purity, intelligence and freedom. That 
Brahman is omniscient we have been made to infer from It 
being shown that It is the cause of the world. The Upanisads 
have declared It to be so {i.e., of the nature of Consciousness) for 
hundreds of times. And to confirm this conclusion, the Sutra- 
kara, too, continues as follows — . 

“ (The omniscience of Brahman follows) from Its being 
the source of Scripture.” ^ 

The origin of a body of Scripture possessing the quality of 
omniscience cannot be sought elsewhere but in omniscience itself. 
It is generally seen that the person, from whom some special 
body of doctrine referring to a particular branch of knowledge 
only originates (e.g., Grammar from Papini), possesses a more 
extensive knowledge than his work, comprehensive though it 
be. What idea, then, shall we have to form of the Supreme 
Omniscience and Omnipotence of the Great Being, Which in 
sport, as it were, easily as a man breathes, has produced the 
vast mass of the sacred texts, known as the Vedas, the mine of 
ail knowledge.® Thus from the Upanisads, Brahman, th© 
Universal Cause, is known to be the plenum of Joy-Bxistenoe* 
Consciousness (Sac-cid-ananda). 

The second passage (Chandogya Upanisad) — “ as clay they 
are true” — asserts the cause only to be true, while the phrase 
” having its origin in speech” declares the unreality of all effects. 
The plain meaning of the passage is that if the true nature of a 
lump of clay is known, there are knowm thereby all things made 
of clay, such as jars, dishes, pots, etc., all of which agree in 
having clay for theirt rue nature. These miodifications or effects 
are names only, exist through or originate from speech only, 
while in reality there exists no such thing as a modification. In 
so far as these are individual effects distinguished by names they 
are untrue. In so far as these are clay they are true. This 
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parallel instance is given with reference to Brahman; applying the 
expression “ having its origin in speech ” to the case illustrated 
by the instance quoted, we understand that the entire body of 
effects has no real existence apart from Brahman, the Universal 
Cause, the only Ultimate Reality/ Hence from the Upanisads, 
Brahman is known to be the apparent or illusory cause of the 
world-appearance. 

Let us now go back to an earlier period to see whether the 
Vedic Samhitas give us any light on the topic. This interesting 
topic is discussed in the celebrated * Nasadiya' hymn of the 
Rgveda f(X. 129), also quoted in the Taittirlya Brahmana 
(II. 8.9). “ We find in this hynon a representation of the most 
advanced theory of creation. First of all there was no existent 
or non-existent. The existent in its manifested aspect was not 
then. We cannot on that account call it the non-existent, for 
it is positive being from which the whole existence arrives. The 
first line brings out the inadequency of our categories. The 
absolute reahty which is at the back of the whole world cannot 
be characterised by us as either existent or non-existent. We 
cannot express what it is except that it is. Such is the primal 
unconditioned groundwork of all being.” ® 

„ In this hymn the origin of creation is sought after in the 
form of a riddle and its answer : — 

“Whence (i.e., from what efficient cause) (it) has been 
produced, whence (i.e., from what material cause) is this mani- 
fold creation ?” ® 

The answer is that there was ‘ Darkness ’ in the 
beginning — 

“ In the beginning (of creation) Darkness was there, 

i San Bb. under Br. Sb. H. 1. 14. N, S. Ed., pp, 454-57. 

3 Eadbakrisbnaa, Ind. PhiJ.,jVol I, p. 101, First edition. 

3 ** Knta ajati BV. X. 1S9 6* 
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(the whole world) was hidden by Darkness— indistinguishable 
(Le., unmanifested as it was in the form of a germ),” * 

Darkness (Tamas) is to be explained here as the internal 
darkness of ignorance (i.e., Maya or Avidya), endowed with the 
power of concealment. Thus the Nasadiya hymn, while hinting 
at the solution of the riddle put forward by itself, only justifies 
the position of Suresvara’s Vartika and that of the Siddhanta- 
muktavall, which hold that the causality ascribed to Brahman is 
only secondary (aupacarika), while that of May! is primary. In 
the above Samhita text we get the following passage 

All that was on all sides (the entire created world) was 
covered with (the Darkness) which was unreal (i.e., neither 
existent nor non-existent— false) ; (from it) that (world) evolved 
through the power of thinking (about the creation) (on the part 
of the* Supreme Being),” ^ — 

which clearly states that Brahman was the one Ultimate Eeality 
covered by the darkness of ignorance which is unreal (tuccha), 
and from which the world-order evolved through the power of 
thinking (or desire) on the part of the intelligent Eeality. 
Hence Maya is primarily the material cause of the world and 
Brahman is secondarily so, as It is the substratum of Maya. 

But there is yet another passage in the same hymn, which 
seems to controvert the position stated above : — 

“ The objective world (together with its material cause 
Maya) is of a lower order, and the (Conscious) Guiding Principle 
(ie., the Absolute) is of a higher order.” ® 

^ “ Tama asifc tamasa gulham agre’pxaketam**— X. 129.3. Cf. ManasaipMta— ' 
** Asid idam tamobhntam aprajfiatam alaksa^iam f 
Apratarkyam anirdeiSyaip prasuptam iva sarvatalj 11 * — L5, 

2 Tuccbyenabliv apibitarp yad asit 

Tapasas tan mahinajayataikam’’— BV. X. 126. 3. 

The Tait. Br. reads—'** Tamasas tan mabina — whicb means that Brahman was the 

only fundamental unity covered by Tamas which was unreal (tuccha), and from it the world 
evolved, 

® ** Svadha avastat prayatih parastat**— EV. X, 129. 5, 
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T his passage declares that both Maya (Svadha) and Brah- 
man (Prayati) are the material causes of the world. Of the 
two, Maya is to be regarded as the lower (ie., secondary) cause ; 
Brahman is the higher (i.e., primary) cause. Almost all the 
Advaita sub-schools ^ are not very particular about ascribing 
the primary causality to Brahman, as they are only eager to 

establish It as the plenum of Joy, Existence and Consciousness, 
which are Its essential features (svarflpalaksana). 

In winding up this discussion, vife think it necessary to 
observe that the question of primacy or subordination is only 
a matter of emphasis. The undeniable fact remains that even 
in the Vedic speculations the necessity of co-operation between 
two factors, Spirit and Energy, is regarded as indispens- 
able for all creation. It is noteworthy that the element of 

Energy which is characterised as Non-Being or Darkness 
(Tamas) is expressly stated to be an unsubstantial adjunct 

(tuccha). We shall not perhaps be making a too bold assump- 
tion if we are inclined to hold that this characterisation of the 
non-spiritual factor in creation as an unsubstantial fiction is 
perhaps the precursor of the celebrated Doctrine of MayS as 

developed in SaAkara’s Philosophy of Vedantic Monism. 

^ Excepting the Bhamati school which denies Maja to be the real material cause, 
Vacaspati emphasizes the point of making Brahman Itself the primary substantive cansa, 
as he contends that Pure Consciousness can never be the object of knowledge and that the 
Absolute cannot be intuitively known by means of .hbda only {Advaitasiddbi— jadatvani- 
rnkti). He asserts that the ^astras teach us about the lower Brahman, associated with 
Maya or vrtft. So according to him. Brahman concealed by Maya, is the material cause of 
the world, as also the cause of jiva’s bondage. When Maya is dispersed by 'vrtti, which 
takes the place of the former, Brahman, determined by r^rtit (Brahmakara vrtti), becomes 
;tihe:;eawe;frf release. 


OHAPTEE V 


The Conception of the Causality of Brahman in the Sister 
Schools of Vedanta 

Advaitins and Vijnanabhiksu 

The position of the Advaitins, as interpreted in the Yartika 
of Suresvara and in the Siddhantamuktavali, appears to be 
analogous to the position of Vijnanabhiksu, who also regards 
Brahman to be the substantive cause, as It is the locative of the 
product. This position of the Monists differs fundamentally, 
however, from that of Vijnanabhiksu, inasmuch as Bhiksu never 
questions the reality of the effect anywhere. But the author of 
the Vartika or of the Muktavall, in calling Brahman the sub- 
stantive cause (as It is the substratum of Maya), only asserts the 
phenomenal character of the product. We should like to point 
out in this connection that if Bhiksu would only admit the 
phenomenality of the world and the function of concealment 
belonging to Prakrti, his view would become closely analogous 
to, if not identical with, the view of the Monists. This 
point we are going to take up for a detailed discussion later on. 

Advaita and VUistadvaita 

This view of the Monists seems to approach very near the 
view of Eamanuja also, with the exception that like Eamanuja 
the Monists never regard Brahman as subject to transformation 
either by Itself or through Its association with Maya, and they 
never deny Maya its veiling power. Now the question is to be 
considered whether Maya is to be admitted as co-eternal with 
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God in the capacity of His body or is to be regarded as in- 
definable (anirvacanlya) or false (naithya) possessing the function 
of concealment. Eamanuja depends on the former view, while 
Saakara adopts the latter. Bamanuja thinks that Maya cannot 
conceal Brahman which is self-liuninous Pure Consciousness, 
while Sankara is emphatic on this possibility. We had occasion 
to touch this question in connexion with our discussion of the 
epistemology of perception. 

Thus, unlike Ramanuja, the majority of the Advaitins 
(excepting the authors of the Vartika and the Siddantamuktavall) 
holds that Brahman is primarily the apparent or illusory cause 
(vivartopadana). 

The position is this ; 

In both the Advaita and the Visistadvaita systems Brahman 
is regarded as the identity of the efficient and the material 
cause (abhinnanimittopadana). But while Eamanuja holds 
that Brahman is the substantive cause, because Its body 
(Prakrti) is the primary material cause — Sahkara thinks 
that Brahman Itself is independently the illusory or apparent 
cause. 

The position of Bhaskara 

Bhaskara, on the contrary, after establishing Brahman as 
the identity of the efficient and the material cause, affirms that 
Brahman is Itself the really changing material cause. Prakpti 
denotes the energy (sakti) of Brahman. Bhaskara is of opinion ^ 
that Brahman in creation spreads out Its creative power (maya- 
^akti), and this radiation of energy is looked upon as the trans- 
formation of Brahman, though Its integrity ever remains un- 
affected. According to Bhaskara^^ Brahman is possessed of a 

^ Bjbaskara declares himself to be a follower of Upavarfa : — ** Kab ponar atra ^abdo’s 
bbipretah? Yarnatmako lokaprasiddher Upayarsacaryagamao ca’’— Bbas. Bh., Ben, Ed., 
p. 62, “ Prathamapade pratyak§adipramap.yanirnpanaip codanspramanyasiddhyartfaam yat 
tad ndake vi^Irnam syad, Upavarsacaryasya ^astrasampradayapravartakasyinuvaicitryaip 
k^tam evaip viifianavaicitiyam ” — Ihid,i P- 124. 
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twofold energy, viz., (i) the spiritual energy (bhoktrsakti), which 
is transformed into individual souls as cognising subjects ; (ii) the 
material energy (bhogyasakti), which is transformed into cognis- 
able objects as Space and the liked 

Ramanuja, on the other hand, holds that Prakyti is inde- 
pendently transformed and Brahman, too (as an organic whole 
consisting of the souls and matter in inseparable association), is 
regarded to have undergone the change, as the changing Prakrti 
is the body of the changeless Brahman. Since the body cannot 
be separated from the spirit, the two are regarded as one identity 
and so the change is predicated of the whole and as such of 
Brahman. 

Kumarila, in his Slokavartika,^ seems to repudiate the view 
of Upavarsa about the transformation of Pure Eternal Con- 
sciousness into the impermanent material world, on the ground 
of its breach of the law of homogeneity between cause and 
effect. Bhaskara, however, takes his stand on the authority of 
the Sruti and holds Brahman to be both eternal and at the same 
time the changing material cause.® Kumarila’s views, too, 
cannot be said to be final on the point ; since he contradicts 
himself saying that change and permanence are not conflicting, 
if the underlying unity is not destroyed.* Though the Self 
undergoes occasional changes partially, the central unity 

^ ApracjtitasvarBpasyaiakfeivikfepalaksanalj I 

Pari^iamo yatM tantmaabbasya patatantnvat f! ” p. 98. 

“ .Tadananyatvam ity atra casmabMr iibtam ^aktiirik§epalaksapajL parinama iti; I^varasya 
dve 4aktl bbavato— bbogya^aktir eka bbokfcr^akti^ capara; bbogya^akte^ ca sakasadimpepa- 
cetanaparinamapatter bboktrsaktib sa cetaiia jivarnpenavatistbate Ibid,, p, 105, 

^ Piarosasya ca 4iiddbasya na^uddibS vikrtir bbavcfc * — ^lokavartika, Benares Ed,, 
p. 662, Sambandbakfepaparibara, verse 82, 

® ** brutes in ^abdaninlatvat — Br. Sn* H, 1.27, Bbas, Bb. 
i ** Kanityasabdavacyatvam Stmano vinivaryate I 

^ ‘VikriySmatravacitve na by^iiccbedo’sya tavata t! 

SyatSm atyantaDa^e’sya krtanaia'krtagamau 1 
Na tvavasfcbantarapraptaii loke balayavadivat II ** 

— g]. Yar. Itmavada, ^Is, 22-31. pp. 694-96. 
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ever remains undisturbed ; and hence there is no fear of its total 
extinction (uccheda). 

In the same way, too, Bhaskara justiies his own position. 
On the authority of the Revealed Text and the aphorism^ 
where Brahman is expressly stated as undergoing change 
(parinama), he holds that Brahman is at once changing and 
eternal. And the examples of clay and the like, which are really 
changing substances, are in his favour. Dr, Ghate observes : “The 
illustrations of clay and its product are distinctly in favour of 
the parinamavada (and makes it difficult to deduce the vivarta- 
vada).“® 

The reply of the Adyaitins to the above also deserves our 
attention. The Monists contend that the term ‘ clay ’ in the 
illustration (cited in the Chandogya Upanisad passage) stands 
for the causa m general, hut not for the formative cause alone. 
The reason for such a contention is this : The Sruti text, in 
stating — ‘ the clay alone is real ’—emphasises the reality of the 
material cause only ; and this is possible only from the view-point 
of illusory causation, since in the doctrine of formative causation 
both the cause and the effect are regarded as equally real. Hence 
Sahkara bases his doctrine of apparent causation on the authorita- 
tive statements of the Sruti ; and his doctrine alone is really in 
accordance with the central doctrine of the Upani§ads, as Thibaut 
has very clearly shown.® 

Bhaskara and Sankara 

The main difference between Bhaskara and Sankara is this : 
Brahman Itself is the substantive cause ^ in both the systems. 
While Bhaskara regards It as the cause that really undergoes 
change, Sahkara posits It as a cause that does not really trans- 
form, but only appears to change. 

^ parijgigttiit ** — Br, S3* I, 4,26, 

^ Giiata# Tlie Ved&ita, p. 81 ,. 
s S. B. B., VoL XXXIV* p, cxxvi 

« T3e term ‘ upadana ’ is commoQ to botli ‘pari^mopadana ’ and Vivartopadana.’ 
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The position of Nimbarka 

Nimbarka, who likewise advocates the theory of the 
transformation of Brahman, has practically adopted the 
same view as that of Bhaskara. The followers of the Nimbarka 
school admit that mere arguments can never convince anybody 
of this apparently self-contradictory conclusion that Brahman 
undergoes a real change and at the same time Its permanent 
character remains unimpaired. It is entirely on the Sruti texts 
and the aphorism of Badarayana (already referred to above) that 
they base their conclusions.^ The transformation of Brahman 
does not imply the change of Its nature, but merely the radiation 
of Its power Kes'ava Kas'mirin, in his Vedantakaustubhaprabha, 
clearly distinguishes between two different kinds of transforma- 
tion ; 

(a) Transformation consisting of a real change of nature 
(svariipaparinama), and ‘ ‘ 

■ (b) transformation implying a change brought about by the 

radiation of energy (^aktiviksepalaksanaparipama). The first 
kind of transformation is accepted by the Sankhyas as their con- 
clusion, since they advocate the self-evolution of an independent 
Prakrti, not controlled by Brahman. The second kind of trans- 
formation is admitted by the followers of the ‘ lupanisada ' 
(Yedanta) Philosophy.® According to them, Brahman (i e., Sri 
Purusottama) transforms His own Self in the shape of this world 

^ ** Na tavat tarkabalenasmakaia Brabmapari^iamabliyDpagamal^ ; api tu ‘ svayam 
atmanam akoruta ’ * atmakrte^i parinacaat * ifcyadisrutiuyaySbhyani iti ** — Devacarya, 

SMdbinfcajabBaTt, Bea, Ed., p, 115, 

2 **...Brabma ava^aktiviksepegia jagadakaraip sYabmanam pari^-amayya avyakiiena 

svarupena saktimata krtimata pannatam eva bhavati ” — jSfimbarka, Vedanbaparijatasaura- 
bha, Blind. Ed., p. 356. '‘...sarvaiflah sar-pa^aktir apracyutasvarupab paramatmi svab- 
mak3SYadliistbitamjasaktivi§epena jagadakaraipTsv§bmanaip parinamayati ** — ■Srinivasacarya, 
VedaDtakanstnbba, same ed., p. 357. ‘‘...vasfcntas tu saktiviksepasya parinama^abdena 
Yivaksitasya BrahmasYarupapariDiamanabbyiipagamaB na nitya4nitiyirodbagaBdbo'’pi ” — 
Siddbantajabnavl, p, 116. “ Parlnamab ^ktmk§epa eva ** — Ibid*t p. 117. ' . 

3 By tbe term ‘ Aupanisadas,’ evidently Eesava Ka^mlrin refers to He own scbod, 
since tbis doctrine is not nnanJin.oii8|y acoejpted by all sbbotols of Yedintiii* ■ . 

w 
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by the radiation of His own natural power which is co-eternal 
with Him, and is ever present in Him. But in course of the 

radiation of His energy, His real nature remains unimpaired 
(apracyutasvarupa, nirvikara). The Sruti text is the only autho- 
rity on this point. ^ 

This radiation of Divine Energy is elsewhere described as 
agitation (ksobha) in the nature of the Supreme Being. Prof. 
Radhakrishnan has very clearly defined it : “ The Sakti of 

Brahman is the material cause of the world, and the changes of 
Sakti do not touch the integrity of Brahman.”^ DevaWya 
has explained it further clearly — transformation is but the 
manifestation of its subtle natural powers and the products con- 
tained in them in their subtler forms ; or in other words, we 
call Brahman the material cause in the sense that It enables 
Its natural powers or energies (s'aktis, viz., cit and acit in 
their subtle forms) to be manifested in their gross forms.® 
Brahman, again, is the efficient cause, inasmuch as It is 
instrumental in bringing about the union of the conscious in- 
dividual selves (possessing the attribute of contracted know- 
ledge) with the fruits of their actions and the means of enjoy- 
ing these fruits of actions (body, etc.). Thus the creation of 
the universe is nothing more than the manifestation in gross 
forms of what previously existed in subtle forms, and that is 
eventually a sort of transformation.^ Brahman, therefore, is 
both the efficient and the material cause of the world.® 


^ Ea^mlrin, Vedantakaasfcabliaprablii, Brind. Ed., pp, 358-59 

2 Eadhakrisbnyn, lad. PbiL, YoL 11, p. 759. 

xatropadanatvam nama ParaparaksetrakjetraifiadipaaarthabhataavabhaviblDam 
sukamavaatbapaBnanam aaktma^i tatladgatasadrupakarySpam aftulataja praka^aka.vam”- 

paBarha^aBadharmaBarp cetaBaBa,, ka^naphalabbogarhajfiaBaprakadeBa tattllkarll 
phalatattaabhogaaadhaBaJb aaba yojayitrtvam "—Ihid., p. 121. iwiitarma 

5 praMr Bpadanafcara^am oakaran nimittakaraBam ca Paramatmafv, <• w -nt. 

p. s«. 

p. 355. Brabmaiva. mmittam upadanam ca”— Jb/d b ^ 

00.- •• Tat aiddha^ iagaaabluBpaBiB.ittoidldaBat,a«;’B;al«B^^^ 
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Both. Bhaskara, and Nimbarka agi*ee on this fundamental 
point that Brahman is the identity of the efficient and the sub- 
stantive cause ; but they differ in some other important details : 

(i) Like the Monists, Bhaskara holds that though the indi- 
vidual self is by nature (svabhavika) extensive (vyapaka) in size 
(since by nature it is non-different from Brahman), it has the 
atomic size due to its limitations (upadhis, i.e., body, etc.)-^ 
Nimbarka, on the other hand, follows Eamanuja in assuming the 
reality of its atomic size only.^ 

(m) According to Bhaskara, the non-difference alone is 
natural, but the difference is due to the limiting adjuncts. In 
this respect, Bhaskara’ s view seems to be at first sight analogous 
to the view of the Advaitins. But while the Advaitins hold that 
the non-difference alone is real and the difference is false 
(because the limitations are false), — Bhaskara maintains that 
both the difference and the non-difference are equally real 
(because, according to him, the limiting adjuncts are not unreal). 
But though real, the limitations are not natural ; and conse- 
quently the difference, due to limitations, is liable to dispersion 
at the time of salvation.® Nimbarka, on the contrary, asserts 
that both the difference and the non-difference are natural and 
equally real.* 

^ ** Tad idam aupadhikam ai^ntyaip jivasjato dra9tavyam...jyayastyai?i tu nijam rupam” 

— -Bhas. Bh., pp. 185-^37^ 

2 Jnanaavamparp ca Harer adbmam ^arlrasaipyogaviyogayogyani I 

Anurp hi jlvaip pratidehabbionaoi jfiatrtvavantsni yad anantam ahull” 

— Quoted in Si. Ja., pp. 56-57. 

® ** Jiyaparayoi^ ca svabhaviko’bhedah) aupadhikas tu bhedab» sa- tannivrttau nivar- 
tate”— Bhas. Bh., p. 243. Upadhikrtabhedas tu so'bbedabhavanayapamyate, agnisampar- 
kepeva kanakagatamaiasya” — Ibfd.»p. 221. ... . 

^ **...variyastvaip svabhavikabbedabhedamatasyaiva lagbavat” Si, Ja., p, 44, Also 
vide the com. on — * atba kimprakarakaip tad Brahra.a...aupadbikabbeda4rayarp, ya, fagadaty- 
autabbinnaip yS, tadatyantabbinnani va, cetanac.etana^arlrakatvena tadvi^istam ya, svabba- 
vikabhedabfiedadbikaranaip va” — lbtd*f pp. 29-30. In these pages (29-4d)i Bevacarya criti’ 
cises the yiews of Sankara (Mayayadin), Bhaskaraij Ramanuja and Madhva. The differ* 
ence is not incompatible with non-difference. Brahman is the controller and the world is the'' 
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(m) Again, while Bhaskara considers the co-ordination of 
knowledge and action as the essential means of liberation, Nim- 
barka disagrees saying that the knowledge of Brahman alone 
can lead us to salvation^ 

Nimharka and Bammuja 

Ramanuja holds that the relation betw’een Brahman and the 
world is the same as the relation between the soul and the body. 
Nimbarka differs and characterises the relation as that existing 
betw^een the governor and the governed. In regarding the world 
as an attribute of Brahman, Ramanuja accepts more the prin- 
ciple of identity than that of difference, though according to 
him this identity is not absolute but is qualified (visista). But 
Nimbarka claims an independent viewpoint. To him the identity 
and the difference are equally real. If there be no difference 
between the attributes (both conscious and non-conscious) and 
their possessor — as also among the attributes themselves, there is 
every possible chance of intermixture of the three. Brahman, 
the governing — guiding — principle, is, therefore, independently 
existent (svatantrasattva), while the world has no such indepen- 
dent existence (tattantrasattva). Herein lies the secret of simul- 
taneous difference and non-difference.^ 

Vijnclnahliiksii’s position 

Vijfianabhiksu, the celebrated author of the Vijiianamrta- 
bhasya of the Brahmasutras and the SaAkhyapravacanabhasya 

controlled. So they are different in their respective nature and attributes — ** Bralimanas 
cetanicetanayo^ ca svarupe^a bhedah, itaretaratyantavilaksanatvat .. evam eva tasya tayo4 ca 
sarvabmatvasarvaniyaDtrtvasa.rvavyapa>katvasvatantrasattvasarvadharatvadiyogena Brahiuat- 
makatvatanniySmyatvatadvyapyatvatattanbrasattvaparadheyatvadiyogena cabhedah’ ~Si. Ja., 
p. M- 

1 *‘Brahmainanasya ca niratii^ayanantaphalakatvanis^ayat^—Jbid., p. 18. Also vide 
Bhas. Bh., p, 2. 

2 ca cetanacetanaBrahmadvaitabhynpagame’pi BrahmanaS ceianacetanabhyaip 
bbedab. tayo^ ca parasparabhedab svabhavik<)’bhyupagantavyab.,.anyatha. svabhavasau- 
karj aprasaktib ; evain bhedam apy anglkrfeya punar vi4i§|angikaratmakagauravad vari- 
y^tvaip svabhiavikabhedabbedaniataayam iagbavSt ** — Si. Ji., pp. 43-44. 
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of the Safikbyasutras, strikes out a wonderfully original path in 
commenting on the Brahmasutras. He calls Brahman— the 
locative cause (adharakarana) ; and in the capacity of a locus 
Brahman is the substantive cause of the world . Accordingly he 
points out that practically there can exist no such system as 
would reasonably admit Brahman to be the efficient cause 
alone. 

Brahman — the locative cause of the universe 

Bhiksu observes that like the changing material cause even 
the locative cause also should be regarded as the cause of the 
effect. Now, w’hat are the characteristics and functions of this 
locative cause ? The answer is that the locus of the changing 
material is a locative cause, inasmuch as the changing material 
cause exists, before the process of differentiation commences, 
in an undifferentiated condition in the locus, and also hecause 
it is supported and grounded in it. The material cause can work 
only because it has its support in the locus. So Brahman being 
the locus of Prakrti (Primordial Matter) is the locative cause of 
the world-process, because It is the ground and support of Prakrti 
all throughout, no matter whether It undergoes differentiation or 
exists in Its undifferentiated state.^ Now, non-distinction or 
non-separation of Prakrti from Brahman is a relation sui generis ^ 
like the relation which exists between a thing and its* character 
of being a locus, etc. Such relations are practically speaking 
one-termed. To take a concrete case, ‘ a red rose ’ is a proposi- 
tion in which the relation between the attribute and the substan- 
tive is one of inherence. But the rose as a thing-in-itself and in 

1 ** Kim panar adhisthanakarapatTam ? ucyate— tad evadbi^tlianakaraigam yatravi* 
bbaktaip yenopastabdham ca sad upadanakara^am karyakare^a parinamate, yatha sargadaii 
jalavibhaktab partbivasuksmaipsas taomatrakliyab jalenaivopastambhat prthivyakarepa 
parinamatTita iiy ato jalaii'i raahaprfcbivya adhisthanakaranam — Vij. Bb., Ben. Ed., p. 3*2. 

2 “ Sambandhantarepa Tisistapratitijananayogyatvam ”~-Nyayako§a- Svarupasam- 

bandha (or tbe relation sui generis) has been -yery properly defined as— the relation wbicH 
must be held to exist in a case where determinate knowledge or judgment {visistajaaos) 
could not be effected by any other relation (samaVaya or saqiyoga). , . ;; 
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its character as a substantive is not a self-identical concept, 
though the difference is not numerical. In such oases where 
numerical difference is lacking and still the concept of a relation 
arises, the relation is regarded as one of numerical identity. 
The rose in itself is not anything different from its being a sub- 
stantive so far as the question of numerical identity is concerned. 
But still the difference is discernible and so the relation is 
posited. The relation of Brahman and Prakrti ultimately will 
transpire to be of this nature. It is of the nature of extreme 
non-differentiation due to an absolutely inseparable association 
of the two, and is responsible for the perception of unity between 
two distinct things (say, for example, milk and water). So 
though the effect can be affiliated to the locus as its cause, still 
the locus cannot be regarded as the changing material cause of 
the same. The material cause, properly speaking, is that in 
which the effect inheres. In other words, the inherent cause is 
the transforming material, and the locative cause is looked upon 
as a cause only by virtue of the peculiar relation existing between 
the locus and the inherent material. The thing is this : When 
the non-differentiation of the product is due to the relation of 
inherence (samavaya) between the cause and the effect, wu find 
a case of the formative cause (parinamopadana). A piece of 
cloth is perceived to be non-different from the mass of threads 
that make it up. Here the relation between the threads and the 
cloth is one of inherence. Hence the mass of threads is to be 
regarded as the changing material cause or formative cause of 
the piece of cloth. But when the non-differentiation is due to 
the mere non-separation of the real material cause from the 
apparent cause at hand, we get a case of the locative cause only. 
Thus according to Bhik§u, water is said to be the cause of the 
earth in this sense. Properly speaking, we cannot logically call 
water the real material cause of the earth in the same sense as 
clay is said to be the material cause of the jar. The question 
arises— then how can it be called an upadana at all ? Bhiksu’s 
aiaswer is : rather curious. Fine particles of the super-subtle 
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element (tanmatra) constituting the earth existed in an un- 
divided form in water at the time of the creation of the earth 
These fine particles ot Prthmtanmatra gradually transformed 
themselves into this gross element— earth. The relation that 
existed between these fine particles of subtle earth and water was 
not one of inherence, but one of non-separation merely Hence 
we can easily justify the purport of the Upanisad passage—' Out 
of water originated the earth. ’ Of course, water cannot be the 
immediate cause of the earth; since the Sruti states that the 
subtler elements are the causes of the grosser elements • and the 
argument that the heterogeneity of nature is detrimental to causal 
relation, adds a greater force to this gruti passage. In this way 
it is assumed that the elements sky, etc., are the causes of the 
elements air, etc., in the capacity of being locatives only. 
Vijnanabhiksu thinks that the Vai^esikas are not justified in 
making a futile dispute with the Sankhyas when unanimity 
between the two systems can be thus very easily achieved regard- 
ing the doctrine of cosmogony. He points out that such a kind 
of causality is forced upon the Vais'esikas also ; but it is a case of 
perversity on their part to regard this locative cause as the 
efficient cause only. He would, therefore, admit a fourth kind 
of cause which is quite distinct from the inherent (samavayi), 
non-inherent (asamavayi) and the efficient (nimitta) causes. It 
is the Kdhara-karana or the locative cause. Thus Bhiksu rejects 
the views of the direct transformation or the appearance of 
Brahman as the world. He concludes that at the time of crea- 
tion, Prakrti, which was located in Brahman in an undivided 
form, transformed itself into this world ; and thus Brahman 
comes to be regarded as the locative cause of the world. 

Sankara, Bhaskara and Bhiksu 

Bhiksu’s position is fundamentally different from that of 
Bhaskara who advocates the theory of the transformation of 
Brahman, — and also from that of SaAkara who regards Brahman 
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to be the substantive cause inasmuch as It is the substratum of 
the world. While SaAkara holds that the world is phenomenal, 
Bhaskara and Bhiksu would make it real. 

But however much Bhiksu may try to bridge over the gulf 
between the Sankhyas and the ¥aise§ikas, as mentioned above, he 
may only succeed in so far as the unity in words is concerned. 
The real difference in their respective positions ultimately 
remains the same. 

An original line of inter}}retation of the Brahmasutms — an 
attempt at comptomne between Vedanta and Sankhya-Yoga 

Let us now examine the view of Bhiksu in some detail. 
His main , aim is .to represent the Saukhya system as non- 
conflicting with the Vedanta. Here arises a formidable difficulty. 
For the Sutrakara denounces in unmistakable terms the 
Sankhya-Yoga system in the aphorisms — 

“If it be objected that (from the doctrine expounded 
hitherto) there would result the fault of there being no room for 
(certain) Smrtis, we do not admit that objection, because (from 
the rejection of our doctrine) there would result the fault of want 
of room for other Smrtis,^ ’ ’ — 

and, — 

“Thereby the Yoga (Smrti) is refuted,’’^ — 
respectively. 

Bhiksu champions the cause of SaAkhya-Yoga in the 
following way : 

The Smrti of Eapila (Sankhya Philosophy) is authoritative, 
since it must have its scope. The denial of a Personal God in 
the Eapila SaAkhya system is nothing but a prima facie proposi- 
tion, borrowed from the doctrine of the wicked atheistic 

* “ Smityanavakafedosaprasaigra iti een nSnyasmrtyanavakafedosaprasafioSt Br 
'it: mil. , . ' 

.1 Togi^ pai^yTiWa]^ I|;_ 1. g. j 
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Mimaipsakas as a temporary concession to their views. That 
this is not the ultimate position of the SaAkhyas will be quite 
evident from the fact that the view of these Mimaipsakas also 
has subsequently been refuted by the followers of Kapila,^ 

So the denial of a Personal God or Isvara is not the final 
conclusion of the Sankhya system. To be a little more precise, 
it is absolutely foreign to the Saiibhya system. But the 
Sankhyas have chosen to temporarily adopt it in order to avoid 
for the time being an unnecessary fracas with the vicious, aggres- 
sive Mimamsakas, who are the real atheists.^ Even the Sahkbya 
aphorisms appearing to preach atheism glaringly and in un- 
mistakable terms, do but quote the sophistic chain of arguments 
invented by the godless thinkers referred to above. It is really 
an extravagant claim (praudhivada) — a chain of res,soning 
adopted for a temporary compromise with the atheists. ® 

In making this bold statement, Bhiksu contends that the 
real Sankhya theory has neither been represented nor repudiated 
in the Brahmasutras, As he himself very clearly says : 

So this division of the Sankhya system into theistie and 
atheistic schools has for its basis the final and concessional^ 
views of the Sankhyas ; or let the atheistic school be regarded as 
unauthoritative.^ 

Even he does not hesitate to call in question the authority 
of the Brahmasutras in those places where Pradhana (Primordial 
Matter) is denied the ultimate reality.® 

J Nanv evat» Kipiiasmrteh kirn aprama^iyam eva...na savak^atyab, pa^cannirSkar- 
tayyakumlmarpsakaBam I^varapratisedhasyabhyupagamavadena Kapilasmrtyupapatteb ' ~ 
?ii. Bh., p. 268. ^ 

2 He also regards atbeism as an lannecesaarily extravaiarant claim (prandliivada) to 

show that the system does not stand in need of a theistie hypothesis.” — Eadhakrishnan, Ind, 
PMl., Vol. II, p. 319. ‘ ^ ' 

3 Isyarapratisedhakntarki api parakiya eva, ‘ tusyatu durjana ’ iti nyayena pran|hyi 
sankhyair anndyante — Vij. Bh., p. 266. 

^ ** Etena paramarthavadabhyupagamavadabhyaip se^varanirisvaravibh^aprasiddbi^i 
sSfi,khyanam vyakhyata, atha ya Kapilaikadelasya apramanyam astu ” — Vij, Bh., p. 267. 

s Brahinasnfcre pradhanadiairakaranam apasiddbantatYad apekfapiyam p, 

268. . ' 
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The same is his attitude towards the refutation of the Yoga 
system in the Tedantasutras ; the self-evolution of Prakrti and 
the denial of material causality to IsH’ara and other allied 
hypotheses of the Yoga system, which go against the conclusions 
of the Vedanta system, are represented by Bhiksu ns prinia facie 
views held in concession to the supposed antagonists.’ 

So according to Vijfianabhiksu, the Suirakilra ha.s only 
demolished some misrepresented or spurious Silfikhya-Yoga 
theories. But the real SMkhya-Y’oga sy.siem ha.s been left 
untarnished. 

Now may arise the question that if the pseudo-Sfuikhya- Yoga 
views only are refuted in the Brahma.sutra.s, how are we to 
account for the objection raised i)y the Sfihkhyas in the next 
topic {i.e., Na-vilaksanatvadhikarana) that P>rahinan cannot be 
the cause of the world, since the homogeneity of nature between 
the cause and the effect is essential. The answer given by 
Bhiksu is necessarily the same. This objection is not raised by 
the real Safikhya school; but it was originally rai.sed by the 
Kumlmaipsaha.'i and temporarily adopted by the SMkhyasasa 
prima facie view. ^ 

Thus we find that VijnSnabhiksu makes desperate attempts 
to reconcile Sankhya views with those of VcdSiita. He has tried 
mainly to show that the Sabkhyas also admit Brahman to he the 
identity of the efficient and the substantive cause of the world. 
The hypothesis sounds paradoxical, inasmuch as it i.s contrary to 
all received and accepted opinion.^ about tlic Sabkhya system, 
and is in direct conflict with the current Safikliya vidw, according 
to which Prakrti alone is the independent maifrial cause of the 
world. The current system of Sabkhya Philosopliy does not 
even tolerate the existence of God, not to speak of calling Him 
the cause. But Bhik§u has forcibly thrust in a God in the 

i itrSpy aWiyupagamsYMeoa imlhmttv^uk * --Bid, p. 272* 

* ** «4i&|jyayogsi|©r mfilibhfiliiii kamiaiiiiaial&Blin Mnm ' 

tedypldluatlylip m b&dhikajqfi Imlarlaiitiai ipikaroti piniMaaiipfeii|i jifti 

Vi!* Bb., p* m 
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Sankhya system and calls Him the identity of the efficient and 
the substantive cause, since He is the locative of the world really 
born out of Pradhana. 

Now, we may raise the question that if Brahman be 
regarded as the identity of the efficient and the substantive cause 
on account of Its being in reality the locative cause only, 
what would be the necessity of raising the objection (in the 
Na-vilaksa9.atvadhikarana) that Brahman cannot be the cause as 
It is of a different nature from the effect ? Bhiksu’s ready reply 
to this is that the Purvapahsa represented in this section is not 
at all consistent with the real SMkhya view. Similarity of nature 
between the locative and the effect is not regarded as essential by 
any school whatsoever. Elsewhere Bhiksu cleverly shifts his 
ground saying that the expression ‘ prakrti ’ (in the aphorism — 
“ Prakrti^ ca. . . ”) stands for the power of God, and Brahman It- 
self is not the material cause of the world. Prom this standpoint 
also the topic (adhikarana) becomes inconsistent.^ Vijiianabhiksu 
seems to contradict himself while commenting on the aphorism — 
“Either the consequence of the entire (Brahman undergoing 
change) has to be accepted, or else a violation of the texts declar- 
ing Brahman to be without parts.” 

where he accepts the possibility of the transformation of 
Brahman.”® 

Bhiksu’ s interpretation of the adhikaranas which sene as 
the support of the theory of abhinnanimittopadma 

It is a well-known fact that all the schools that profess to 
represent Brahman as the identity of the efficient and the 
substantive cause, base their arguments on the adhikaranas 

1 “ Sak^Sd Brahmapo jagatprakrtitvam api nasya sutrasyartha^ : asmin pads date eva 
prakrtatTOt Vij. Bh., p. 359. Also— “ Syabhavakhya prakrtir antarafigadaktife”— IHd., 

2 “ Krtsnapraaakfiir niravayayatva^abdakopo ya Br. Sn, II. 1. 26. 

3 •• Nana Brabma cet paripamate tada tat kirn amsabhedanayacchinnam ntaaida^cchin. 
aatp pariuamate ‘'-Vij. Bh., p. 293. Al«>-“...yatha deya-.-paiipamants tathaiya Brahma 

ity ftrfchaij.**— p* 202. 
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(Tadananyatva — II. 1.14-20, Krtsnaprasakti -11.1.26-29). Our 
curiosity to examine how Bhiksu explains these two topics 
would be, therefore, very natural. 

First of all, let us take up the ‘ Tadananyatva’ section. 
Bhiksu holds that jiva retains its individuality as the enjoying 
self (bhoktr) even at the time of emancipation and universal 
dissolution, since the Sruti states that even at the time of the 
transmigration of soul after death, knowledge and karman follow 
him together.^ This is altogether a new line of interpretation 
— a complete departure from the traditional line of interpretation 
of the section. This interpretation is as original as it is curious. 
From the above, it would be evident to all intelligent students of 
Indian Philosophy, that the peculiar Sahkhya view, followed in 
Bhiksu’s commentry, is not at all supported by the Sutrakara 
himself. Bhiksu, on the other hand, contends that the so-called 
pseudo-Sankhya-Yoga system, as represented in the Brahma- 
sutras, is not the original Sahkhya- Yoga view, as adumbrated by 
him elsewhere. 

In the ‘ Krtsnaprasakti ’ section, as we have already pointed 
out above, Bhiksu seems to admit some kind of transformation 
on the part of Brahman, contrary to his accepted views. 

Madliva’s position 

Madhva regards Brahman as the efficient cause only, and so 
his position differs fundamentally from all those commentators 
who posit It as the identity of the efficient and the material cause. 
So it would be needless to add that he differs from Bhiksu also. 
But he agrees with Bhiksu only on one point, viz., that this 
section (Tadananyatvadhikarana) does not discuss the passage of 
the Chandogya Upanisad — ^ ‘ The thing being a name only 

1 ** Tasya bhoktiih sopakara^asya prakrtaBrahniananyatvaiB karane Brahmapi nadinaip 
samndra iya ayibMga\i.«,iia ta bkdktuir atyaafcaip Brahma tmafeyaip parakySdav abhavo 
fl, ayagamyafe©? Irambbaf a^abdidibbya^ ; feSyafe— * laip yidyS- 

aaaatty&rabliete pdryapraiaS » ilL’— yij, Bb.# p. 279 * 

^ ® "VSoarambliaigiam**,...” — Ob. Bp* VI* lA 
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which has its origin in speech...’ But for that reason bis inter- 
pretaMon does not agree in detail with that of Bhiksu either. He 
explains that the expression *■ tadananyatvam’ does not really 
mean the non-difference of the effect from the cause, but that 
Brahman was without a second at the time of creation. He 
takes the phrase ^ananya’ in the sense of asahdya {i.c., without 
a second helping hand, without any other assistant). Brahman 
took the help of no foreign material in evolving this universe. ^ 
“According to him the question is whether Brahman wants the 
help oiKaranm or instruments like ordinary agents in this world. 
The reply is that isvara creates the world without the help of any 
other instrument (ananyatvam) as is seen from Rgveda X. 81.2, 
in which all instruments, etc,, are denied. And if there had been 
any such instruments they might have been known or demon- 
strated in the Vedas, but as a matter of fact they are not.” ^ 
The authoritative Sruti passage on this point is — 

“ What was the station? What was the material? How 
was (it done) ? ’’ — (i.e., Isvara did not take the help of site, 
matter or implements in creating this universe).** 

So Madhva differs from the rest of the commentators ^ (in- 
cluding Vijfianabhiksu also) and sides with the Pa^upatas in 
holding Brahman to be the efficient cause only. Accordingly he 
invents a new method of interpretation of the aphorisms— “Pra- 
krtis ca.” and “A.tmakrteh...” In the entire quarter (pada, 

^ ** STstantrabafeusadbana srstir loke dr§ta; Baivam Brahioanab; svarupasamarfcbyad 

eva tasya . srf tllj. .■ 

Paratantro by apekfeta Mm apek§ate I 

Sadliatiiaai|i aidbaaatfaip yafcab tasya sadbanai^i ** II ' 

— Madb^a Bbi§ya under Br, Sn. IL 1. 14. 

^ Gbate, The Vedinfea, p. 81. 

^ ** Kiin s¥id Md adbiffbinam irambhanaip katamat svit katbasit BV. X. 81, 2. 

^ Even Ba]ade\a, the cc rLmectator of tbe Brabmasbtras belonging totlie Gandiya school, 
does not follow Madbva in interpreting this section. The Gau4Iya school is known as an 
offsboofe of the Midbva scbcM)!. But about this particular point, even the branch seeks to 
differ from tbe original root. Govindabbl^ya , gtie® tbe traditional explanation that the 
effect (world) la non -different from the snbstanMve cause (Brahman). 
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ie., fourth quarter of the first • chapter), containing these two 
aphorisms, Madhva only finds an opportunity to demonstrate 
that all words like ‘ avyakta,’ ‘ prahrti,’ ‘ §mya,’ ‘ abhdm,' etc., 
without exception, ultimately refer to "Visnu. In fact these 
words have been carefully derived in such a way as to denote 
Lord Visnu and Vi&nu alone. Of course, to the impartial 
students of Indian Philosophy, these derivations would appear 
as specimens of philological curiosity only.* 

In the ‘ Krtsnaprasakti ’ section also, he explains the 
aphorisms to refer to the doctrine of transformation. The 
objection raised in the aphorism (II. 1. 26-27, according to 
Madhva) would be valid if jiva is regarded as the creator. So 
he explains the aphorisms in the following way : 

If jIva is the maker, either he should exert his whole power 
in every little thing ; but this is not seen ; or he should exert a 
part of his strength (which is more reasonable) ; but that again 
would contradict the statement of the Sruti that Jiva is without 
parts. So jiva cannot be an independent creator. But I^vara 
can be so. His Creatorship is unquestionable, being established 
in the Sruti.** 

Thus Madhva is unwilling to call Brahman the identity of 
the efficient and the material cause. Though he favours the 
doctrine of transformation, he regards Prakrti as the formative 
cause. Brahman is merely the efficient cause; but It guides 
Prakrti in all her transformations.® 

^ Sunys — ^am ■anam kurute asau 4unya}^ ” — He who makes the pleasure (of others) 
inferior (to Ms own). Prakrti — ** prakar§ena karotiti prakrfcil? — He who performs well* 
Abba-va—** naiva bbavayitnip yogah ato’bbavaip yadaoty enam He is not capable of beiog 
meditated upon, and hence is called Abhava. 

2 Madhva Bh., under Br. Su. II. 1. 27-28. 

3 “ Frakrtav anopravi^ya tarp parinamya tatparinamaniyamakatveDa tatra sthitva 
atmano babudbakarapat...... 

Avikaro^pz paramab prakrtim tu vikaripim I 
Anupravi^ya Govindab prakptid cabbidblyate ” |j 

—Madhva Bb., under Br. Sd., I. 4. 27. 
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The position of the Gau^iya school 

The Gaii^Iya school, which professes its allegiance to the 
Madhva school, seeks to differ from the latter about the doctrine 
of causation. Baladeva, the Gaudiya commentator, declines 
to accept Brahman as the efficient cause ouly, on the following 
grounds : 

The Sruti establishes the proposition — ‘ If the one is known, 
all are known.’ This proposition can be regarded as true, if 
we interpret the expression ‘ one ’ as the substantive cause, 
and the word ‘ all ’ as the variety of effects produced therefrom ; 
since the knowledge of the substantive cause alone involves a 
knowledge of the products also. But a knowledge of the products 
is not possible, if only the efficient cause is known. The jar 
remains as unknowm as ever, even if the potter be intimately 
known. Brahman, thererefore, has to be accepted as the substan- 
tive cause of this world also. In the aphorism — ‘ Prakrtis 
ca,..’ (I. 4. 23), the word ‘ prahrii ’ means the substantive 
cause (upadana); and by the expletive ‘ ca ’ (and) it is regarded 
as the efficient cause also. So the Gaudiya school also regards 
Brahman as the identity of the efficient and the substantive 
cause.^ 

Brahman — the formative cause — Gau4iya view 

Brahman is both the efficient and the substantive cause ; 
and It is the changing cause also. According to the explicit 
statement of the Sruti, Brahman is endowed with three different 
kinds of Powers or Energies— the Energy as revealed by the 
Lord’s own nature (Visnu^akti), the energy as manifested 

1 avicinfcya^aktikat svayamkartrSdirfipad upSdanarupic ca ’’—Gov. Bb. X 1. 2. 

** Brahmaiva jagatal^ prakrtir upadanam /’ upadaDaviiiianat kSryavijfianawfayas 

tatraiva 4rutaii ; sa ca nimittamatratabhyupagame na sambhavet ; na hi kulale vijfiate gbato 
yijBayate ; tadamiparodbad vi^vasyopadanaip oa^abdaH Dimittiain oa Brabniaiveti 
under I, 4. 23. 
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through the individual selves (KsetrajnaSakti) and the material 
energy as displayed in the workings of Avidya (Mayasakti). 
Visnufekti is technically known as the most exalted form of 
Energy (Para iSakti). Ksetrajfia^akti is a rather lower form of 
energy (apara sakti). Mayasakti is the principle of activity, 
and is technically called karmasakti. The Yisnupurana eluci- 
dates the point further. Through the medium of His Primal 
Energy (Para Sakti), the Lord becomes the efficient cause; and 
through the instrumentality of the two other forms of energy, 
He comes to be recognised as the formative cause also. Thus 
as the efficient cause, He is changeless, but as the formative 
cause He undergoes real transformation. To be a little more 
precise, this change really affects the energies, since there is the 
well known dictum—' any injunction or prohibition regarding 
the possessor of an attribute applies directly to the attribute, and 
indirectly to the possessor of the attribute.’ 

The prescription of change applied to the Lord (in the 
capacity of the possessor of the energies in question) does only 
affect the energies directly ; or in other words, the Lord is said 
to undergo transformation in revealing His peculiar manifold 
powers, i.e., in the act of radiating His threefold energies. This 
transformation is, therefore, something materially different 
from that which is ordinarily understood by the usual conno- 
tation of the term.^ 

We should, however, note one point in this connexion. 
Baladeva, while rejecting the view of Madhva regarding the 
doctrine of causation, approaches very near the Nimbarka point 
of view, in postulating the transformation of Brahman as the 
radiation of its energies. Thus he seeks to avoid the charge that 
Brahman, in undergoing change, would become impermanent. 

^ *‘Parisya feklir vi?id[liai¥a..JiHrates IsriiSakli Brahma.. nimMafeYam apidanaf;- 
vaip G& abhldhijate ; t&tradjajp parikhya^akfcimadrupeigLa, dTittyaip lu tadanjaiaktidvayadfi 
i:aiTa.*.eYaij]L m uimitteip kti|astham upsdiaaai fca pariQ-amiti suksmaprafcrfeikai^i fcartr sfcMIa* 
prak|tikaip karma % ekasya tadabhayafevapfi siddham'* — Gov. Bh. iiader Br, 1.4. 526 
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The position of Vallahha 


Valiabba, the celebrated commentator of the SuddhSdvaita 
school, also upholds that Brahman is to be regarded as the iden- 
tity of the efficient and the substantative cause. In his opinion, 
Pure Bi-ahman is the substantive cause which transforms Itself 
in the form of the universe, without the medium of a body (as 
Ramanuja asserts) or energy (as Bhaskara, Nimbarka and Bala- 
deva hold). He successfully meets the objection of the Sahkhyas — 
Pradhana (and not Brahman) must be the material cause of the 
wwld, inasmuch as the product (world) is similar (i.e., insentient) 
to it in nature ; whereas Brahman is only the efficient cause. 
He points out that the knowledge of the inherent material cause 
alone makes all products known also. It is stated in the Sruti 


that Brahman, being known, nothing else remains unknown. 


So Brahman must be the inherent material cause of the universe. 
Like a lump of gold, It undergoes transformation, leaving Its 
integrity untouched. It is changeless, and at the same time 
changing. This may appear to be contradictory to all logical 
arguments ; but this is the peculiarity of the nature of Brahman. 
This peculiarity is absent in any other object of the universe. 
The only authority on this point is Sruti, as Valiabba shows in 
his commentary on the aphorism — 


‘ But (this is not so), on account of scriptural passages, and 
on account of (Brahman) resting on Scripture (only) . ^ This 
view of Vallahha is known as the doctrine of the transformation 
of Pure Brahman (Suddhabrahmaparipamavada), 


1 » samaySyikaranajaane hi karyajfianam taamSd Brahmaiva samayayikarawan, 

na prakrtih ”-Val. Bh.’, under Br. Su. I. 4. 23. “ TadStmanaip ayayam akntrrrta iU syasya- 


iya kannakartrbhayat; subrtayacanao oa alankikatyam...pari,amate karySkarepa i«; 
ayikrtam eva pari^amate 8nyarnam....yak5yati ea ‘ dmtes t« dabdamnlatyat ita 

under Br* Sn. 1.4, ^ 

t ** imM tti iftbdamfiialvSt Br* Bm, Xt. 1 ' 
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Two main divisions of the commentators o/j the Brahmasutras 
accepting Brahman as the identity of the efficient and the 
substantive cause 

Thus it is evident that excepting Madhva and the Pasupata 
Saivas, the rest of the principal commentators on the Brahma- 
sutras are unanimous in regarding Brahman as both the efficient 
and the substantive cause. But this identity of the efficient and the 
substantive cause, as interpreted by Vijhanabhiksu, is something 
fundamentally different from that as admitted by Sankara, Bhas- 
kara, Ramanuja, Srlkantha,^ Nimbarka and Vallabha. The 
latter are unanimous in their opinion that Badarayapa positive- 
ly refutes the theory that G-od is merely the efficient cause of the 
world in the section (adhikarana), beginning with the aphorism — 

‘ The Lord (cannot be the operative cause of the world only) 
bn account of the inappropriateness (of that doctrine).” ^ 

In this particular section the Sutrakara applies himself to 
the refutation of the doctrine according to which the Lord is the 
cause of the world only in so far as He is the general Ruler. In 
the previous sections of the work, the Sutrakara himself has 
■proved that the Lord is the identity of the efficient and the sub- 
stantive cause. Hence, if the present section were meant to 
impugn the doctrine of Lord’s Eulership in general, the earlier 
and later parts of the work would be mutually contradictory, and 
Badarayapa would be guilty of the fault of self-contradiction. 
It should be assumed, therefore, that the purport of the section 
is to refute the doctrine of those who maintain that God is not 
the material cause, but merely the Ruler — the operative cause 
of the world. 

1 Srikaifpia does not follow PaSupata Saiviam (which maintains that the Lord is the 
operative cause only), refutedin the Brahmasutras (11. 2. 37-41). He closely follows Eama- 

BXija with simple adaptations wherever necessary, and has merely substituted ^iva in place 
of MmSnuja’s 

* Fatyur asSmanfasyat and the following . three siitrast constituting the adhikarana, 
• H, 37.41* ■ ; ; ' ■ 
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Bhiksu, on the other hand, comments on the above section 

in the following way: ; ■ , ; - ; 

God should not be regarded as aa object of mere inference^ 
His existence may be proved by inference based on Sruti only 
This proposition has already been established in the aphorism 

, ‘(The omniscience of Brahman) follows from Its being the 
source of Scripture.’' ** . ‘ ' , 

Hence it is clear that the Sfuti alone is the independent 
'means of proof about the existence of God, and inference based 
on Srnti is also regarded as a secpndary means of proof. 

If, however, any doubt arises as to why this ‘ section was 
incorporated at all in the body of the work of Badaraya^a, the 
answer is that it is included only to make the position clearer. 

The particttlar sections of Me Brahmasutms dealing with 
the doctrine of causation 

It would be clear from the foregoing discussions that the 
five adhikaranas, viz., 

(a) cTanmMy adhikarana (Br. Su. I. 1. 2), 

(b) Prakrty adhikarana (Ibid., 1. 4. 23-27), 

(c) Na-viiaksanatvadhikarana (Ibid., II. 1.4-11), 

(d) Tadananyatvadhikarana (Ibid., II. 1.14-20), 

(e) Krtsnaprasakty adhikarana {Ibid., II. 2. 26-29), 

are the mainstay of the doctrine that Brahman is the identity of 
the efficient and the substantive cause of the world (jagadabhin- 
nanimittopadana) . 

We are now in a position to enquire into the question as to 
which of the schools of Vedanta gives us the most faithful re- 
presentation of the view of Badarayapa regarding the nature of 

* “ Ns patyar MvarasyanumSnaip aambhavati ’’ Vij. Bh., p. 318. 

* “ SSstrayonitvat Br. Su. 1. 1.3. 

'■ iSitram yonir mfilapramanaip yasminn iti Sastrayoni......atra ^astrad iti yaktavye 

«a*trayonitvad ity uktaip aastraviruddlianumana^aip grahavaya"— Vij. Bh., p. 69, 
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eamality attributed to Brahman. In doing so we shall be re- 
quired to 'take into account the consistency of the five sections 
(adhikaranas) mentioned above, with regard to the different 
schools of Vedanta already referred to. And it may be observed 
without any attempt to anticipate the result of our findings that 
the interpretation of Brahman’s causality, as offered by Sahkara, 
gives the greatest satisfaction to the demands of logic, and this 
has been sufficiently made clear, we hope, in the section where 
Sankara’s interpretation of causality has been discussed by us. 
The unreality of causality is a conclusion which irresistibly 
follows from both the texts of the Upanisads and logical consis- 
tency. 


KINSHIP AND SOCIAL ORGANISATION 
OF THE PURUM KUKIS OF MANIPUR ^ 


Tarakchandra Das, M.A. 

The Puriuns form a branch of the Tibeto-Burman-speaking 
peoples of Assam. Sir George Grierson has placed them in the 
Old Kuki group. According to the last Census operations they 
number only 305 persons, who live in four small villages, namely 
Purum Khulen, Purum Chumbang,' Purum Ohanginglong and 
Purum Tampak. These villages are situated near Palel on the 
eastern boundary of Manipur State in Assam. The Purums 
practise a migratory form of hill cultivation locally known as 
jhum: Now-a-days they have also taken to wet cultivation 
in the plains. Eice is their staple food and zu (fermented 
rice) the most important drink. The latter is also endowed 
with- ceremonial significance. The tribe has imbibed various 
elements of culture from the dwellers of the valley of 

Manipur. ' ' ' ' 

This article is mostly based on information supplied by 
Chauba of Purum Tampak. He was about fifty years old and’ 
practised as maipa of the village. A new immigrant to Purum 
Tampak, he was formerly an inhabitant of another Purum village 
where he served the village community in various official capacities 
rising up to the position of the khuUWkpci,^ I found him fairly 

1 Bead before the Antiffopology Seetioa of the . Slst Session of the Indiaa Science 

Congress, held in Bombay in January, 1934. ^ ^ 

2 BCeadiban of the village. 
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truthful and communicative. Moreover, his information has been 
tested and verified in most cases unless otherwise stated. But, 
inspite of all these facts, it would have been much better if we 
could have collected our information on this important topic 
from each of the other three Purum villages. That would have 
brought out the local differences and thereby decreased the 
chances of error. But the interest of the subject is so great that 
I am unable to resist the temptation of placing it before the 
scholars till I can pay a second visit to the tribe. However, 
with all the limitations of a single source I shall make an 
attempt to give a preliminary survey of some of their interesting 
social institutions. 

According to the last Census operations the Purums number 
only 305 persons, both male and female. Inspite of this very 
small number they still possess the consciousness of a tribe to 
the fullest extent. It is an endogamous body and marriage with 
the other branches of the Old Kuki group even, e.g., Aimol, 
Lamgang, Anal, Chiru, etc., is prohibited. Their marriage 
rules show that this prohibition is as old as the tribe itself and 
is not of recent growth. Neither is it merely theoretical. In 
practical life every Purum, male or female, conducts his or her 
marital relations according to this rule. But, now-a-days society 
has become lax, perhaps owing to the disintergation of tribal 
authority, and Purum boys and girls may theoretically marry in 
other tribes of the Old Kuki group or even of other groups 
without any fear of excommunication. Such pairs are now 
allowed to live within the village and partake of the ordinary 
life of the other Purum villagers. The children of such mixed 
marriages are allowed to espouse the hands of pure Purum 
boys and girls and are in course of time absorbed without 
any trace. But inspite of this theoretical possibility we did not 
nieet with any actual instance of mixed marriage'. 

, - The Purums are very nearly related to the Chauthes of 
Chauthe near Bishenpore on the western bank of the Logtak 
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lake. In fact, they are two branches of the same tribe and still 

practise intermarriage according tow informants. Tin tradi- 
tional tale of origin and migrations of the Pnrams which each 
village officer recites on the occasion of the worship of Ssbuhong 
(FonmikouM in Manipnti) refers to this intimate relation of the 
Pnrnms and Ohanthes. In this tale it is stated that in conrse 
of their wanderings in and outside the State of Manipur, the 
Purums settled tor some time near Bishenpore but later on they 
moved again. At that time a section of the tribe decided 
to remain on the spot and came to be known as Ohantbe 
while the main body left the place in search of a new home. 
The Ohanthes are divided into Swe evogamous elans according to 
Shakespeare, all of which eacept one ithe Ir ng) are found .mong 
the Purums. Moreover, the general principle on which selection 

of bridegroom and bride depends , „T„f 

in both the tribes. Thus it seems that the Purum toy of 
migration is not a meremyth but contains some amount of teuih. 

The Pornms are primarily divided into sin enogamous 
elans-fhe and femles oj of whch may 

into the sane clan. The six clans are 

(1) Makan. ' 

: : (2) Marrim. , i 

(3) Tarpa* 

^ i (4) Khyeng. 

( 5 ) Thao. . , . 

• (6) Jolhung. 

A Makan boy may marryaga from any 

clans except ^ the remaining clans. A 

and may not marry a boy from a y ^ 

M-arrimboy may only or The 

may espouse the haudspi u i* . : amnnsr the 

following Table shows the 
Purum ejaus. 5 .;, ?o 
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Table of Marital Relations among Purum Gians 


' B'oys,..--'' 


Girls 

Girls 


Boys . 


f 

Marrim 

iVXakao. 

' 

Thao ^ 


1 

i 

t 

P'arpa ■ 




Makan 

= 1 
! 

1 

1 

Kbyeng 





1 

1 

Jiiiiiung 




Marrim . 


■■'Tfaao 

Marrim ■„ 


■ Parpa 

Makan ' 

Parpa 

vl 

' Marrim 

Kfayeng 

Parpa 

-( 

Makan 

Thao 

Khyeng 


Thw 

■ ' Kijyeng 

“ 1 

Makan 

Parpa 

TJiao ' ' . 

= ' . 

t . Makan . 


f 

f 

Marrim 



Parpa 

*rhao 

i 

= i 

Khyeng 





1 

Jnllinng 

Jnlhang 

■ sss ■ 

Tiiao 



Makan 


A perusal of the above table brings out several interest- 
ing features of Purum social organisation. In the first place 
■we see that in the matter of marriages each Purum family 
acknowledges the existence of only three groups, viz., (1) the 
group to which it itself belongs, (2) the group in which its sons 
marry and (3) the group in which its daughters marry, or in 
other words a man’s own clan, his mother’s clan and his sister’s 
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husband’s clan (or perhaps his mother’s mother’s clan some- 
times). In marital relations the other clans are of no use to 
it. Mrs. Seligman in an article in the J. E. A. I. (Vol. LVIII) 
has sho"Rm that this type of tri-clan arrangement is due to 
asymmetry in aescent. She w “Descent may be said 
to be asymmetrical when one form works in a submerged 
manner while the dominant form only is responsible for clan 
organisation (or any other form of grouping). In this form of 

descent the dominant form is recognised by both sexes but 

the submerged form is recognized by one sex only. Thus, with 
dominantly matrilineal descent men and women both recognize 
matrilineal descent, but men also recognize patrilineal descent, 
while women do not. Again, with dominantly patrilineal de- 
scent both men and women recognize patrilineal descent, 
while women also recognize matrilineal descent and 
men do not ” (J. E. A. I., Vol. LVIII, p. 536). It has further 
been contended that the recognized mode of tracing descent 
reacts upon the, prevalent idea of incest which again formulates 
marriage prohibitions. The Purum clans are dominantly patri- 
lineal and so both the males and the females avoid marrying into 
the clan of the father but the girls at the same time avoid their 
mother’s clan while the boys do not. In fact in some of the 
clans, e.g., Marrim, Khyeng and Julhung, the boys have no 
alternative but to marry in the elan of their mothers. The 
girls, on the other hand, always avoid the clans of both .the 
parents. Thus the males observe unilateral (patrilineal) while 
the females observe bilateral descent— one being submerged. 
The necessary effect of reckoning such a type of descent, which 
Mrs. Seligman worked out from Ambrym and Pentecost data, 
is also observed among the Purums. In the first instance they 
too practise one _kind of crdss-cpusin marriage instead of two, 
niz., that of a man marrying his mottier’s brother’s daughter 
and not his father’s sister’s, daughter while for. a woman 
marriage is allowed with the father’ s.sister’s son but. not with 
the mother’s. brother’s, son. i Secdhdfe Among the. Purums also a 
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brother and a sister cannot marry a sister and a brother. 
Though this fact has not been independentJy collected it is 
sufficiently clear from the nature of marriage rules and the 
prevailing social organisation. 

In addition to the five clans referred to before which are per- 
haps the original and traditional ones, we find three more similar 
groups, viz., Pilling, Ingte and Teyu, They are spoken of as 
branches of Marrim, Khyeng and Thao respectively, from which 
they have originated. A fourth one is also referred to, namely, 
Aihung, but the necessary details are not available. Perhaps 
the group has already become extinct. These groups also observe 
similar rules of marriage as are found among traditional clans. 
The following table shows the marital relations of the three 
groups mentioned above : — 


Boys 

Girls 

Girls 

Boys 


f Pilling 

Ingte = 

Makan 

1 

Thao 



Ingte = 1 

i 

Parpa 

1 




ITeyu 



( 

pKhyeng 



Pilling == 4 

[Thao 

Pilling = 

Parpa 

Teyu := J 

^Parpa 

1 

Teyu 

ringte 

1 

tMakan 


ikhyeng 

"Why these groups originated, it is difficult to say. 

The fact 


that, both Pilling and Ingte are branches of two such clans each 
of vvhich can take girls from one and only one clan is rather 
Wt^estive. Prom these two cases it appears that branches were 
ip||p4 ‘j» hid«!r to ’fiden the ;of otoioe for males ;of ihese 
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two clans or, may be, these branches were the result of irregular 
unions of the males of Marrim and Khyeng clans who were 
forced by the limited scope of their choice. But this explanation 
does not hold good in the case of Teyu. 

My informant Chauba while explaining why Ingte and 
Marrim cannot intermarry, incidentally exposed the submerged 
matrilineal tendency of the tribe in course of his reasoning. 
Thus he says, “ Ingte lads and Marrim lads marry Thao girls. So 
they are born of mothers of the same clan and have the same blood. 
So Ingte and Marrim lads and girls are like brothers and sisters. 
Therefore they cannot marry one another.” Chauba here un- 
consciously puts stress on the maternal side, relegating the father 
to the background and utilises the maternal connection as a 
ground for prohibiting marriage. I think here we find direct 
trace of the submerged matrilineal tendency in descent, which 
Mrs. Seligman infers from other sources. 

Further analysis of the marriage rules shows that marriage 
of daughters move in a cyclic order among Purum clans. Thus 
a Purum girl always marries into the clan of one of her female 
ascendants through the female line. The particular ascendant 
into whose clan a girl is to marry ordinarily depends on the 
number of clans comprised in the tribe. This is due to asym- 
metrical descent and consequent tri-clan arrangement. Thus in 
a tribe with three clans only, having the necessary type of social 
organisation, a girl is always married into the clan of her 
mother’s mother. The Kaehins of Burma illustrate this 
principle in a beautiful manner.^ The Purums, who have six 
clans instead of three, presents a more complicated form of this 
trait. Among them, a girl is in many cases married into her 
mother’s mother’s clan but not always so. She may have to 
espouse the hands of a man who belongs to the clan of a more 
remote female ascendant. The following diagrams illustrate 
the principle. 
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Diagram A shows a marriage-cjcle in a tribe with three 
clans A, B and C. The direction 
of the arrows point to the clan of 
the bridegroom, e.p., “ A ” girls 
marry “ B ” boys, “ B ” girls 
marry “ C ” boys, “ 0 ” girls 
marry “ A ” boys and so on. 




Diagram B« 


Diagram B shows one of the Purum marriage-cycles in 
which a girl marries into the clan, of her mother’s mother. ^ 
The direction of the arrows points to the clans of the bridegrooms,, 
e.g., Makan girls m^rry Thao boys, Thao girls marry Julhung 
b^ys, Jvdhttng girls marry ;lilakaai.boy^ and so on. 
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Diagram 0. 


Diagram C shows another Purum marriage-cycle in which 
some of the girls marry into the mother’s mother’s mother’s 
clan while others marry into the clans of more remote female 
ascendants in the female line. The direction of the arrows 
points to the clans of the bridegrooms. 




Diagram D, 
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Some of the six traditional clans of the Purums show similar 
characters. Thus, both Marrim and Khyeng have to marry in 
the same clans, i.e., both Marrim and Khyeng boys marry Thao 
girls while their girls marry in Makan and Parpa clans. The 
Julhung clan also partially participates in this trait. The 
Julhung boys marry Thao girls while Julhung girls marry only 
Makan boys, the Parpa being avoided by them. Thus, as far 
as marital necessities are concerned Marrim and Khyeng have 
no ground for independent existence. The case of Julhung 
though slightly dilfeient from the previous two, should not 
be separated from them as the nature of the difference does not 
preclude its unity with Marrim and Khyeng clans. If regulation 
of marriage be the only or at least the most important function 
of clan organisation then Marrim, Khyeng and Julhung lose 
all the grounds for their independent and separate existence. 
In other words, we may think of a time when they w'ere not 
divided. Taking this to be a working hypothesis it now 
remains to be seen how this originally one group divided into 
three and why ? One plausible ground that may be suggested, 
under the circumstances, is the existence in the past of some 
functional privileges associated with certain family groups, 
which brought about the separation in the ranks of an otherwise 
united group. It has been stated that the post of Khullakpa 
(headman of the village) at Purumkhulen, the oldest and in fact 
the parent village of the Purums, was ere long a monopoly of 
the Marrim clan. Among the Chirus, who also have a similar 
social organisation, this trait is more prominently developed. 
Kot only the posts of Khullakpa and Luplakpa (deputy headimn) 
but also that of the Thempu (priest of the village) are attached 
to particular clans. The Purum evidence is not so complete 
yet Marnm’s monopoly may possibly be regarded as a clue to 
the origm of division in the rank of the originally united 
gimupoutof whrch the present Marrim, Khyeng and Julhung 

Brt this is -nothing more than , 
soggestioh asoradata tt, the point fee very meagre. Further 
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investigation on tiis line in the field may throw some light on 

our hypothesis. , . 

Though dual oiganisation is found in some other branches 
of the Old Kuki group, e.gr., Aimols, Anals and Lamgangs, 
we do not meet with it among the Purums. But certain peculiar 
customs and terms of relationship probably point towards the 
existence of such an institution in the past. As for example, the 
word maksa indicates the husbands of the daughters of a 
family of all generations possible. Similarly the wives of 
the maksas are known as ningans. These two group appella- 
tions, applied without any distinction of generation, perhaps 
indicate the complementary groups of a dual division. Both the 
maksas and the ningans of a family are required to play impor- 
tant parts in the more important social and religious ceremonies 
of the family. As |pr example, at the time of marriage the 
maksas and ningafis go to the house of the bride’s father to 
bring the bride to her husband’s father’s house. No other per- 
son from the side of the bridegroom may accompany them on • 
this occasion.. Moreover, they have to canjshinsu tmeat-curry) . 
and SM (fermented iiqurr) ’ supplied by the bridegroom’s father 
to the house of the bride’s father on: this occasion. Now, these; 
two articles are tabooed to all persons belonging to the clan of 
the bridegroom as well as to all the female members (it seems; 
they are daughters of the clan and not the. wives) of 
the clan of the bride including the bride ' herself. TJn- 
fortunately it has not . been definitely enquired ’whether'all the': 
wives of the family of the bride tnay partake of it though it is .. 
clearly stated that the mother of the bride is served, with 
these next to the father. If so„ifc gives us a society- -with two 
exogamous moities wherein the wives of each moiety have to 
observe certain customs along with their husbands _ while ‘ the 
daughters instead of observing the customs of- their moiety 
of origin pursue the customs of the complementary moiety 
wherein they will , soon be married. . , We cannot explain the 
restrictions relating to , the abovementioned -shinsu and zu 
except with the help of some such hypothesis. 
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The part played By the maksas in the disposal of the dead 
body is very significant in this connection. To mention only a 
few of these activities, the maJcsis W'ash tlie corpse, carry it to 
the burial ground, and put it into the family burial vault. From 
the data at our disposal it appears that in the disposal of a dead 
body among the Purums the nearest patrilineal agnatic relatives 
of the deceased have nothing to do except witnessing the different 
acts as mere spectators. Among the TIingit and the Iroquois 
tribes of North America a similar custom exists. These two 
tribes are organised on dual basis, each having two exogamous 
moieties with matrilineai descent. Among them reciprocal 
burial by the moieties is the custom, i.e., the members of one 
moiety dispose the dead bodies of the other moiety of the tribe. 
The group of maksas among the Purums is perhaps reminiscent 
of the opposite moiety in a dual division, as among the TIingit 
and the Iroquois tribes. Another possible explanation lies in 
the previous existence of matrilineai descent and matrilocal 
residence among this tribe. In a matrilineai and matrilocal 
community it is the duty of the sister, primarily, to look after 
the disposal of the earthly remains of her brother, who has gone 
over to live in a separate family, with his wife (c/. the Khasi 
custom according to which the members of a man’s kur — matri- 
lineal clan — ^take precedence over his children in applying fire 
to his funeral pyre). She may be naturally expected to render 
this duty through her husband. When in course of time matri- 
liny and matrilocal residence disappeared through the impact 
of patriliny and patrilocal residence this old funeral custom per- 
sisted as a relic of the past. 

Another interesting feature of Purum social organisation 
is found in the mutual use of specific terms of address by 
members of different elans and sexes. Some of these are 
given below : — 

A Makan boy addresses a 'Mandm girl as Mnamu 
. t> >1 _ M Thao ,, „ kMunu 

Vt .. .. Marrim girl ,, Makaa boy as kupa 

, ; ; „ Thao ,, Makan „ ,, k&pu 
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These terms seem to have been borrowed from the terms of 
relationship now m nse among the , tribe, People who ate not 
related to each other in anj way always nse these terms in 

their conversation. The four • i 

, , _ , , terms m general use now are 

Mnaunu, kupa, katunn, and kapu as indicated in the table 
given above. Bach of these terms indicate a number of rela- 
tives when used as_ a term of relationship. Though it is possible 
tofmdout the primary meaning of each one of them from the 
data at oar disposal I shall not attempt that here, but shall confine 
myself to an explanation of their significance as clan-terms of 
address. Iwo ot these terms, Mtnnu and kanmnu are used 
by the males m respect of females of other clans while the re- 
maining tw^o, kdpu and kupa are used by the females in 
addressing males of clans other than those of their own. Thus 
a man uses the term katunn in respect of those girls only whom 
he cannot marry owing to clan restrictions of marriage while he 
uses the term kmaunu in respect of those girls only who are 
his potential mates. Similarly the girls use the term kapu 
in addressing such persons whom they cannot marry and the term 
kupa in respect of such persons whom they can marry. Thus 
for each individual in Purum society the members of the other 
sex are divided into two broad divisions— those who can be 
married and those who cannot be married. Is this recognition 
of two groups reminiscent of former dual organisation ? It is 
not possible at this stage of our knowledge to answer this 
question. Another possible explanation may be offered. These 
clan-terms of address might have originated in an attempt to 
simplify the complicated laws governing inter-clan unions and 
providing the people with an easy means of avoiding the 
tabooed and selecting the suitable persons for purposes of 
love-life. 

Over and above the four terms of address referred to above 
there are others which are used between persons of the same 
sex. The age factor is also recognised which ihas necessitated 
the use of other terms. But all of them harmoniously group 


round the original four terms, mz., Mnaunu, kupd, kdtunu, 
and hd'pu} 

The present tri-clan arrangement of the tribe has probably 
been brought about by the intermixture of a matriiineal people 
with a patrilineal people with dual organisation. This seems 
tp explain the occurrence of dual organisation and tri-clan 
division among so nearly related branches of the Old Kuki 
group. But this conclusion is based on so very slender grounds 
that it should not be regarded as anything more than a working 
hypothesis. 

^ A detailed descripMon of all these features will be i a my proposed iiioao-^' 

graph onthe Purums. 


SOME FRIENDS OF JOHN KEATS 

By ■ 

Jataktakumar Dasgupta, MiA., Ph.D. (London). ■ 

I 

Biographers of John Eleats are at variance regarding the 
relations that existed between the poet and' his friends, 
Sidney Colvin says, “ The days of the years of his life, were 
few and evil, but above his grave the double aureole of poetry 
and friendship shines immortally.” Amy Lowell takes an 
entirely different view and remarks, “ Yet it is a melancholy 
fact that, warm and kindly as many of his friends were, in no 
single instance did he get back as good as he gave.” (John 
Keats, Vol. I, p. 609.) Lord Houghton notes the series of 
honourable friendships associated with a poet’s fame. (Life 
and Letters of Keats, Everyman’s Library Edition, p. 60.) Yet 
even Miss Lowell is not wholly unmindful of the influence 
of his friends over Keats. She says, “ Apart from the obvious- 
ly unusual men like Hazlitt, and Hunt, and Haydon, there 
was a high degree of interest in literary affairs, and much 
critical acumen, displayed by all the group.” (Vol. II, 
p. 114.) 

I- - , 

Although Keats had several distinguished friends like 
Hunt, Haydon, Oowden, Clarke and Severn, the place of 
honour has been accorded to John Hamilton Reynolds 
(1794-1852). Middleton Murry says, ‘‘Reynolds was one 
of the best and most gifted friends Keats ever had.’'* 
(Studies in Keats, 1930, p. 6.) Another writer observes thnt 
his best friend seems to have been J. H. Reynolds. (H; G. 
Shelley, Literary By-paths in “OM England, p, 221.) Reynolds 
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was born at Shrewsbury and was the son of a Master of 
Ohiist’s Hospital. He was educated at St. Paul’s and entered 
a Life Insurance Office. Subsequently he became a lawyer and 
at the time of his death at Newport (Isle of Weight) was 
Clerk to the County Court. 

The Eeynolds family was a cultured one. Charlotte 
Eeynolds (1761-1848), mother of John Hamilton, wrote a 
modest volume “ Mrs. Leslie and her Grandchildren ; 
A Tale” (1827) under the pseudonym of Mrs. 
Hamerton. The authoress wrote in the preface, “ It 
is with quaking ruffles and a panting stomacher that 
the Authoress of this little work submits it to a reading 
Public. She could not, without some flutterings, lay it before 
even a ‘ reading fly.’ A first appearance in print is an awful 
matter ; and she can quite sympathize with the feeling of 
those gentlemen who fancy in publicly delivering their 
sentiments that they have attracted ‘ the eyes of all Europe.’ ” 
About this book Charles Lamb wrote to Thomas Hood^ 
“ We have all been pleased with Mrs. Leslie : I speak it most 
sincerely. There is much manly sense with a feminine ex- 
pression, which is my definition of ladies’ writing.” (H. C. 
Shelley, p, 327.) Of the three sisters of Reynolds, Mariane 
became Mrs. Green and was the mother of two notable 
artistSj Jane married Tom Hood and Charlotte remained 
single. Keats was on very friendly terms with these sisters. 
Buxton Porman writes, “ Miss Charlotte Eeynolds tells me 
that he was passionately fond of music, and would sit for 
hours while she played the piano to him. Jt was to a Spanish 
air which she used to play that the song ‘ Hush, hush ! tread 
softly t ’ was composed ; and so sensitive was he to proper 
execution, that, when a wrong note has been played in a 
piublic performance, he has been known to say that he would 
like to ‘ go down into the orchestra and smash all the fiddles. ” 
Works and other Writings of Keats^ 1888, Londonj, 
Preiace^ pp. xxix-xxx.) 
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Eeynolds met Keats at Leigh Hunt’s house in 1816. 
Before that he had begun to write. In 1814 his first volume of 
poetry “ Safie, an Eastern Tale ” came out and was dedicated 
to Lord Byron. On receipt of a copy of it Byron wrote to 
Reynolds, “ The poem itself as the work of a youngman is 
highly creditable to your talents, and promises better for 
future efforts than any which I can now recollect. Whether 
you intend to pursue your poetical career I do not know and 
can have no right to enquire, but in whatever channel your 
abilities are directed, I think it will be your own fault if 
they do not eventually lead to distinction. Happiness must 
of course depend upon conduct, but even fame itself would 
be but poor compensation for self-reproach.” (V. H. Collins, 
Lord Byron in his Letters, p. 117.) Byron also wrote to Francis 
Hodgson to review it and this was done in the September 
(1814) issue of the Monthly Review (pp. 60 ff.). “ The Eden 

of Imagination” (1814), another volume of poems by Reynolds 
was dedicated to John Freeman Milwood Dovaston, Esq., of 
West Felton, Shropshire “ as a slight but sincere token of the 
pleasure ” of their long friendship and from the dedication one 
gathers that the author regarded this gentleman ^ as one on 
whose Judgment he could rely as to the poetical merits of 
the book. “ The Naiad : a Tale ” with other Poems was pub- 
lished in 1816 by Taylor and Hessey who later became also 
the publishers of Keats. The volume was dedicated to 
Benjamin Robert Haydon. Wordsworth criticised the poetry 
of Reynolds and wrote to him, Your fancy is too luxuriant, 
and riots too much upon its own creations.” (H. C. Shelley, 

р. 223.) . 

One of the best services that Reynolds did to Keats was 

to introduce him to James Eioe, Charles Armitage Brown and 

с. W. Dilke. In 1818 Taylor and Hessey published Keats 
“ Endymion ” The bitter criticism that was directed against 
it hy the Qmrterly Bemew i. too well known to be repro- 
duced here. Like a true Wend Beynol.h defended Keats m 
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the “ ” an Exeter newspaper, in the course of which 

he said, “ Two things have struck us on the perusal of this 
singular poem. The first is, that Mr, Keats excels, in what 
Milton excelled the power of puting a spirit of life and 
novelty into the Heathen mythology. The second is, that 
in the structure of his verse, and the sinewy quality of his 
thoughts, Mr. Keats greatly resembles old Chapman, the 
nervous translator of Homer. His mind has ‘ thews and limbs 
like to its ancestors.’ Mr. Gifford, who knows something of 
the old dramatists, ought to have paused before he sanctioned 
the abuse of a spirit kindred with them. If he could not 
feel, he ought to know better.” (October 6, 1818.) Leigh 
Hunt reprinted this defence in his paper, the “ Examiner” 
on the 11th October, 1818. (Buxton Eorman, Collected 
Works, 1883, Vol. III.) 

An intimacy had already sprang up between these two 
kindred minds and that Reynolds cherished an optimistic 
view regarding his friend’s future will be evident from the 
following poem, dated the 27th February, 1817, written on 
reading the sonnet which Keats wrote on the blank space at 
the end of Chaucer’s Tale of ‘ The Fiowre and Lefe ’ : — 


Thy thoughts, dear Keats, are like fresh-gathered leaves. 
Or white flowers pluck’d from some sweet lily bed; 
They set the heart a-breathing, and they shed 
The glow of meadows, mornings, and spring eves. 

Over the excited soul. Thy genius weaves 

Songs that shall make the age be nature-led, 

And win that coronal for thy young head 
Which Time's strange hand of freshness ne’er bereaves. 
Go on ! and keep thee to thy own green way, 

Singing in that same key which Chaucer sung; — 

Be thou Companion of the Summer day, 

Eoaming the fields, and, olden woods among ; — 
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On another occasioa he wrote, “ I am confident, Keats, that 
the Pot of Basil hath that simplicity and quiet pathos, which 
are of sure sovereignty over all hearts.” (Amy Lowell, Vol. 
II, p. 105 ff.) 

The best period of the literary activity of Reynolds was 
that during which he was in the Keats group. In 1819 he 
wrote a burlesque, “Peter Bell, a Lyrical Ballad ” under 
the pen-name of W. W. In the preface he wrote, “Of Peter 
Bell I have only thus much to say : it completes the simple 
system of natural narrative, which I began so early as 1798, 
It is written in that pure unlaboured style, which can only be 
met with among labourers and I can safely say, that while 
its imaginations spring beyond the reach of the most imagina- 
tive, its occasional meaning occasionally falls far below the 
meanest capacity. As these are the days of counterfeits, I am 
compelled to caution my readers against them, for such are 
abroad.’ However, I here declare this to be the true Peter ; 
this to be the old original Bell. I commit my Ballad con- 
fidently to posterity. I love to read my own poetry : it does 
my heart good.” He returned to the subject again in a poem 
called “ Peter Bell versus Peter Bell ” in another work, “ The 
Pancy,” published in 1820. About “Peter Bell”- Coleridge 
wrote to Taylor and Hessey, “ When a man can imitate even 
stupidly the blunders of Dogberry so as to render them, as 
Shakespeare does, the vehicles of the most exquisite sense— 
that is indeed wit ! But be the verses what they may^ they 
are all mostly fair, and the preface and notes are very droll 
and clever” (H. 0. Shelley, p. 243). Hood said of Reynolds 
that he was good “ at a comic verse or a serious stanza- 
smart at a repartee, sharp at a retort— and not averse to a 
bit of mischief ” (Walter Jerrold, Thomas Hood and Charles 

Lamb, p. 121). _ - 

But certain circumstances had entered his life which made 
him gradually drift away from poetry. In the Parewell to 
the Muses ” (1818) written on the flyleaf of the Shakespeare 
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volume which Eeynolds gave to Keats he regarded himself as 
one “banished from the rolls of honouring men that keep a 
temperate eye on airy fame,” (This poem is in MS, in the 
Hampstead Public Library— see The Keats Letters, Papers, 
and other Relies, Ed. G-. C. Williamson, 1914.) In some of the 
sonnets in “The Fancy ” (1820) published under the initials 
P, G. (Peter Corcoran) there are references to this effect. 

“ Silent, I loot at fame : I cannoi climb 
To where her temple is— Not mine- the might : 

I have some glimmering of what is sublime* — 

But, ah! it is a most inconstant light.” 

In another he said, 

” Magnificent and mental images 
Have visited me oftentimes, and given 
My mind to proud delights — but now it sees 
Those visions going like the lights of even : ” 

John Masefield regards part of “ The Fancy ” as autobio- 
graphical (Introduction to “ The Fancy,” 1905). But another 
critic thinks that there is no contemporary evidence to sub- 
stantiate the view that Peter Corcoran was a self-portraiture. 
(G*. L. Marsh-John Hamilton Reynolds : Poetry and Prose, 
1928.) In Edmund Blunden’s “Sketches in the Life of John 
Clare by Himself” (1931) we read about Reynolds, “He 
is one of the best fellows living, and ought to be a poet of the 
first order. Himself is his only hindrance at present ” (p. 117). 
But although Clare speaks very highly of Reynolds one finds 
no clue whatsoever to what the hindrance was except that he 
paid more attention to the present and that he carried none of 
the author about him (Blunden, p, 109 ff.), 

« ^ ■ In the dedication to “The Garden of Florence and other 
’* (1821)^ published under the nanae of John Hamilton 
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there are clear indicatioos that Reynolds was drifting more to 
the legal profession. He wrote, 


as the time increases, 

I gi7e up drawing verse for drawing leases.” 


And in another place, 

” Shakespeare gives place to Blaekstone’s Commentaries 
And Bums’s Poems usher in Burns’ Justice.” 

Keats and Reynolds had jointly projected a volume of metrical 
versions from Boccaccio (Letters of Keats, M. B. Forman, 
1931, Vol. I, p, 149). But this scheme did not materialise 
on account of Keats’ illness. The vrork, however, was 
launched by Reynolds alone who wrote in the advertisement 
to the book, ‘ ‘ The Stories from Boccaccio (The Garden of 
Florence, and the Ladye of Provence) were to have been asso- 
ciated with tales from the same source, intended to have been 
written by a friend ; — but illness on his part, and distracting 
engagements on mine, prevented us from accomplishing our 
plan at the time ; and Death now, to my deep sorrow, has 
frustrated it for ever. He who is gone, was one of the very 
kindest friends I possessed, and yet he was not kinder perhaps 
to me than to others. His intense mind and powerful feeling 
would, I truly believe, have done the world some service, had 
his life been spared — but he was of too sensitive a nature-— 
and thus he was destroyed.” While composing some hues of 
the poem, “ Romance of Youth,” written in Spenserian 
stanzas Reynolds might have had Ke.ats in mind. There are 
direct references to musing- over Psyche and dreaming of 
young lindymion in Stanzas XIX and XX. A writer, however, 
suggests that the youngster boy ” is Reynolds hiociself al- 
though he admits that the probable .ali’ision to Keats was 
mentioned by a contemporary revie w0r (J, H; Reynolds ; 
Poetry and Prosej, p. Ill)/ -had already tried his 
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hand at the Spenserian stanza (Letters of Keats, Vol, I, 
M. B. Eorman, p, 152). 

After the death of Keats , Reynolds became associated 
with Lamb, Hazlitt, Allan. Cunningham, Barry Cornwall, 
George Barley, Tom Hood and others. With Hood he parti- 
cipated anonymously in “Odes and Addresses to Great 
People” (1826) which elicited from Sir Walter Scott appre- 
ciation for its “ inoffensive and humorous satire.” (W. Jerrold, 
p, 133), Prior to this he had written under the name of 
Edward Herbert a witty article entitled “ The Literary Police 
Office, Bow Street ” in the London Magazine, February, 1823. 
But his admiration for Keats never abated. In 1846 he wrote 
to Richard Moncton Milnes (afterwards Lord Houghton) 
about Keats, “ He was hunted in his youth, — before he had 
strength to escape his bandages 1 He had the greatest power 
of poetry in him, of any one since Shakespeare 1— He was the 
sincerest Priend, — -the most loveable associate, — the deepest 
listener to the griefs and disappointments of all around him 
‘that ever lived in the side of times.’ ” 

Reynolds probably has not received his due from his 
contemporaries. After his death “ The Athenaeum ” (27th 
November, 1852, p, T296) in an obituary notice opined that 
neither in law nor in literature he could shine as his interests 
were divided. Writing in the “ Notes and Queries ” a corres- 
pondent said, “ He indeed played the old game of fast and 
loose between law and literature, pleasure and study ” (1856, 
p. 275). But it is not too much to regard him as “ a real 
personality in his time, even among men far greater than 
himself.” John Masefield’s encomium is decidedly the best 
tribute that has been paid to him : 

“ One thinks of him as a person delighting in life. ..He 
loved poetry, but he loved life and nature more ; and nearly all 
that he wrote he wrote, perhaps a little petulantly, feeling that 
the best of it wg^ less precious than the flowers in the hedge, 
ahd the ragged wanderer upon the road. Better than anything 
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he loved his comrades. His wit, and charm, and vivid sense 
of beautjr, were gifts held in trust for the half-dozen friends 
who lived his life, and shared his vision of life.” Among 
these friends John Keats stands first and nearest. 

II 

The name of Benjamin Robert Haydon (1786-184i6) is a 
familiar one to all students of Keats’ poetry. Now Haydon 
though gifted in many ways was a peculiar man. He was 
always in debt and often asking his friends to lend him 
money, Even Keats who was not a rich person lent him 
thirty pounds. (Colvin, Keats, 1917, p. B37.) Haydon first 
met Keats at Leigh Hunt’s place in 1816, and “ was amazing- 
ly interested by his prematurity of intellectual and poetical 
power.” Keats sent to Haydon his sonnet “ Great spirits now 
on earth are sojourning ” with a letter. (See Correspondence 
and Table Talk of Haydon, 2 vols., Ed. P. W,. Haydon, 1876, 
for Haydon’s letters to Keats.) In 1817 Keats wrote a sonnet 
“ On Seeing the Elgin Marbles ” and sent it to Haydon. Even 
in 1817 Keats was feeling death and in this poetn he wrote : 

“ My spirit is too weak ; mortality 
Weighs heavily on me like unwilling sleep, 

And each imagin'd pinnacle and steep 
Of godlike hardship tells me I must die 
Like a sick eagle looking at the sky.” 

Haydon reviewed the first volume of Keats’ poems in the 
“ Champion ” (March 9, 1817) and he was one of the very 
first to discern the good promise of Keats. But Haydon s wa^ 
not a blind admiration. He pointed out the defects in this 
wo''k such as the use of compound epifhers, over- wrought, 
descriptions and the faultiness of measure at limes. .. Uw 
best poets of the day might not blush to own it” was Haydon’s 
opinion. This review was first disi^ypred and published in 

2 ' '■ 
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the publications of the Modern Language Society of America 
(Vol. XL, No. 1) by Miss Roberta Cornelius, Mr. Middleton 
Murry has also reprinted it in “ Studies in Keats.” There 
are certain passages in it which show Haydon as an excellent 
critic ; “ At a time when nothing is talked of but the power 
and passion of Lord Byron, and the playful and elegant fauey 
of Moore, the correctness of Rogers, and the sublimity of 
Campbell (these terms we should conceive are ready composed 
in Edinburgh Review-shop) a youngman starts suddenly 
before us, with a genius that is likely to eclipse them all...... 

Mr. Keats is fated, or ‘we have no judgment in an honest 
face to look at natui*al objects with his mind, as Shakespeare 
and Chaucer did, and not merely with his eye as nearly all 
modern poets do -to clothe his poetry with a grand intellec- 
tual light, and to lap his name in the lay of immortality.” In 
a letter to Keats Haydon wrote, “ I have read your ‘ Sleep ’ 
and ‘ Poetry.’ It is a flash of lightning that will rouse men 
from their occupations, and keep them trembling for the crash 
of thunder that will follow.” 

In his “ Autobiography ” Haydon has made a note about 
a party on 28th December, 1817, in his studio when Lamb, 
Wordsworth, Keats, Monkhouse and Ritchie were present: 
“ It was indeed an immortal evening. Wordsworth’s fine 
intonation as he quoted Milton and Virgil, Keats’ eager in- 
spired look, Lamb’s quaint sparkle of lambent humour, so 
speeded the stream of conversation, that in my life I never 
passed a more delightful time. All our fun was within bounds. 
Not a word passed that an apostle might not have listened to. 
It was a night worthy of the Elizabethan age, and my solemn 
Jerusalem flashing up by flame of fire, with Christ hanging • 
over us like a vision, all made up a picture which will long 
glow upon 

/ ■ . , ' that inward eye . .. 

^ ^ . V which is the bliss of solitude ” (p. 362), 
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In Marchi 1818, Haydon and Keats who was then at Teign- 
mouth were corresponding. Keats in one of his letters wrote, 
“ It has yet been a mystery to me how and where Wordsworth 
went, I can’t help thinking he has returned to his shell, with 
his beautiful wife and his enchanting sister. It is a great 
pity that people by associating themselves with the finest 
things spoil them. Hunt has damned Hampstead with 
masks and sonnets and Italian tales ; Wordsworth has damned 
the Lakes ; Milman has damned the old dramatists ; West 
has damned wholesale ; Peacock has damned satire ; Hazlitt 
has damned the bigoted and the blue-stockinged ; how darest 
the man ? ” (Correspondence and Table Talk, Vol. II, p. 6 ff,; 
M. B. Forman, Letters of Keats, Vol. I, p. 128, the wordings 
are slightly different.) In an undated letter Keats wrote from 
Wentworth Place to Haydon, “T have been writing a little 
now and then lately, but nothing to speak of, being discon- 
tented and, as it were, moulting.....,! smoke more and more 
my own insufficiency, I see by little and little more of what 
is to be done, and how it is to be done, should I ever be able 
to do it. On my soul, there should be some reward for that 
continual “ agonie ennuyense.” (Correspondence and Table 
Talk, Vol. II, p. 13.) From the same place in December, 
1818, Keats wrote to Haydon about himself, “ My general life in 
society is silence. I feel in myself all the vices of poet-irri- 
tability, love of effect and admiration ; and influenced by such 
devils I may at times say more ridiculous things than I am 
aware of, but I will put a stop to that in a manner I have long 

resolved upon I am certainly more for greatness in a shade 

than in the open day. I am speaking as a mortal. I should 
say, I value more the privilege of seeing great things in loneli- 
ness, than the fame of a prophet I have a little money that 

may enable me to study, and to travel for three or four years. 
I never expect to get anything by my books, and, moreover, 
I wish to avoid publishing. I admire human nature, but I do 
not like men.” (Buxton Forman, Letters of Keats, pp. 232-33.); 
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That for some reason or other Keats was disgusted with 
his friends is eyident from the letters he wrote to Fanny 
Br.iWne before leaving fur Italy ; “ My friends have behaved 

well to me ill every iusrance but one, and there they have 
become tattlers, and inquisitors into my conduct ; spying 
upon a seci’fSt I would rather die than share it with anybody’s 
confidence. For this I cannot wish them well, I care not to 
see any of them again. If I am the Theme, I, will not be the 
Friend of idle Gossips. Good Gods what a shame it is our 
Loves should be so put into the microscope of a Coterie.” 
(Buxton Forman, Letters of Keats to Fanny Brawne, 1878, 
No. XXXVI.) Also in another letter to Miss Brawne we read, 
“ T shall never be able any more to endure the society of any 

Ilf ■ ^ *1 w 

of those who used to meet at Elm Cottage and Wentworth 

Place I hate men, and women more.” (Ibid, No. XXXVII.) 

Allowance must be made for the sick and nervous state of 
Keats’ mind when he wrote such unkind words about his 
friends. Some of them might have been mean in their 
dealings with him but that is no reason why he should hare 
fallen foul upon the whole set They were not infallible or 
perfect, hut a few of them were true to him till his death and 
even after it. A French biographer of Keats thinks that 
Haydon was not careful in his relations with Keats during 
the last days and he was too petty. (A. Erlande, Life 
of John Keats, English Translation by M. Robinson, 19215.) 
That all was not well with their friendship in 1819 is 
suggested by George Paston in “ B. R. Haydon and his 
Friends ” (1905) who quotes Keats writing to his brother 
George ; “ I shall perhaps still be acquainted with him ; 
but for friendship, that is at an end.” (P. 101.) Yet 
Wordsworth writing to Haydon in 1820 enquired, “ How is 
Exeats ? he is a youth of promise, too great for the sorry com- 
pany he keeps.” (Correspondence and Table Talk, Vol. II, p, 
Si-) 4® *0 this ‘'sorry company ” which Wordsworth mentions 

greatest eaUmity for Keats was his 
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being brought before the world by a set who had so much the 
habit of puffing each other that eyery one connected with it 
suffered in public estimation.” (Autobiography, p. 335.) In 
this “ puffing each other ” business then Haydon personally was 
involved ! One is reminded in this connection of what Sir 
Walter Scott wrote to H. H. Milman, “ I think any compli- 
mentary intercourse betwixt men of our craft is very apt to 
degenerate into a commercial treaty for mutual flattery.” (The 
Letters of Sir Walter Scott, Ed. H. J. 0. Grierson, Centenary 
Edition, Vol. VI, p. 172.) 

Haydon was of opinion that Keats died a victim to mis- 
takes on all hands, alike on the part of enemies and friends. 
(Autobiography, p. 337.) If such is his own verdict then he 
himself must have been one of those persons responsible for such 
a catastrophe. Haydon further speaks of the connection of Keats 
with the “ Examiner " clique and the unjust aversion against 
him brought about by it. But the real fact was that he did not 
like Leigh Hunt and did not pull on well with Ueynolds either. 
Hence he is not fair towards his other friends. After Keats’ 
death Haydon wrote in his Journal, “ A genius more purely 
poetical never existed. In fireside conversation he was weak 
and inconsequent, but he was in his glory in the fields. He 
was the most unselfish of human creatures; unadapted to the 

world, he had a kind heart, and would have shared his 

fortune with any one who wanted it.. .Poor dear Keats.. .May 
your kind and gentle spirit be now mingling with those of 
Shakespeare and Milton before whose minds you have so 
often bowed.” (Life of B. R. Haydon from his Autobio- 
graphy and Journals, Edited and compiled by Tom Taylor, 
1853, pp. 8-10, Vol. 11.) Bluuden in the Epilogue to 
Haydon’s Autobiography (1927) remarks, « There is no ques- 
tioning the warmtti of Haydon’s friendship for Keats^ despite 
his misunderstandings.” The famous Kigbtingale Ode of 
K^fcs was recited first to Haydon and given on bis suggestion 
for publication to the “ Annals of tine Arts ” which his friend 
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James Elmes edited. (Keats Memorial Yolume, Ed. G. 0. 
Williamson, 1921, article by Sidney Colvin— A Morning’s 
Work in a Hampstead Gai’den.) 

It would not be out of place to note here that flaydon 
introduced Lamb to Keats though they did not become friends 
in the sense that Haydon and Keats were. (E. V. Lucas, The 
Life of Charles Lamb, 1921, p. 482 ff., Vol. I.) Keats referred 
to Lamb’s Jokes in a letter to his brother George (M. B. Eor- 
man, Tol. II, p. 46S, Letter dated l7th September, 1819.) In 
another letter to his brothers he spoke about Lamb getting 
tipsy. (Ibid, Vol. I, pp. 80-81.) Lamb always admired Keats’ 
poetry. {Gentkmari’s Magazine, May, 1838, p. 464, Eeview 
of T. N. Talfourd’s Letters of Charles Lamb by Rev. John 
Mitford.) Water Jerrold thinks that it is not improbable that 
Lamb wrote the brief notice of Keats’ death which appeared 
in the “ London Mlagazine ” under the signature “ L.” (Thomas 
Hood and Charles Lamb, pp. 143-44.) This obituary notice is 
an appreciative one : 

“ Mr. Keats was, in the truest sense of the word, a poet. 
There is but a small portion of the public acquainted with 
the writings of this youngman ; yet they were full of high 
imagination and delicate fancy, and his images were beautiful 
and more entirely his own, perhaps, than those of any living 
writer whatever. He had a fine ear, a tender heart, and at 
times great force and originality of expression : and notwith- 
standing all this, he has been suffered to rise and pass away 
almost without a notice: the laurel has been awarded (for the 
present) to other brows : the bolder aspirants have been 
allowed to take their station on the slippery steps of the temple 
of fame, while he has been nearly hidden among the crowd 
during his life, and has at last died, solitary and in sorrow, in 
foreign land.” (P. 426, London Magazine, April, 1821.) 
Bertram Dobell on the other hand was of opinion that this 
might have been written by Bryan Waller Procter. (Side- 
lights of Charles Lamb, 1963, p. 192.) But there is not much 
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reason to think like that. Lamb was sufficiently generous to 
be capable of writing in such a vein about a fellow man of 
letters. 

Ill 

Leigh Hunt (1784-1859) was one of the literary lumi- 
naries of his own days and Keats was introduced to him 
by Gowden Clarke. (Clarke, Recollections of Writers, 1878, 
p. 132 ff.) In 1815 Keats had written a sonnet in admiration of 
Hunt before he actually met him. The Poems of 1817 were 
dedicated to Hunt in the sonnet “ Glory and Loveliness have 
passed away.” Hunt replied in a sonnet to John Keats. 
(Pp. 36-37, B. Miller Leigh Hunt’s Relations with Byron, 
Shelley and Keats, 1920.) In Blunt’s “ Foliage ” (1818) there 
are four sonnets addressed to Keats, one of which begins with 
“ Young Keats a flowering laurel on your brow.” (Buxton 
Forman, Poetical Works of Keats, Vol. I, Appendix.) Leigh 
Hunt wrote a very fine sonnet on Keats in 1817 on flyleaf of a 
copy of Keats’ Poems of 1817, now in possession of Mr. H. B. 
Smith of America : 

‘ ‘ Keats, I admire thine upward daring soul. 

Thine eager grasp at immortality 
I deem within thy reach; rejoic’d I see 
Thee spurn, with bro w serene, the gross control 
Of circumstance; while o’er thee visions roll 
In radiant pomp of lovely poesy. 

She points to blest abodes where spirits free 
Feed on her smiles and her great men extol. 

Still shall the pure flame bright within thee burn 
TVhiie Nature’s voice alone directs thy mind; 

Who bids thy speculation inward turn 
Assuring thee her transcript thou shalt find. 

Live hers — ^live freedom’s friend ; so round thine urn , 

The oak shall with thy laurels be entwin’d.” 

(Bulletin of the Keats- Shelley 
Memorial, Rome, Ed. Sir R. Rodd and 
; H, Gay. No. 2, p. 26, 1913 ; also 
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“Note on Some Voliimes now in 
America once owned by Keats,” by 
R. U. Johnson, p. 11 .) 

Keats was an ardent admirer of Hunt. In several of his 
sonnets there are enough indications of tliis. In the sonnet 
written on the day that Hunt left prison Keats wrote ; 

“ In Spenser's halls he stray’d, and howers lair, 

Culling enehanted flowers ; and lie flew 
With daring Milton through the fields of air : 

To regions of his own genius true 

Took happy flights- ” 

In a sonnet to Haydon Hunt is referred to as ” he of the 
rose, the violet, the spring, the social smile, the chain for 
Freedom’s sake.” In 1817 Keats wrote a poem on Hunt’s 
“ Story of Rimini.” Hunt in 1820 dedicated his translation 
of Tasso’s “ Amyntas ” to Keats. 

Keats lived with Leigh Hunt in Hampstead for some 
time and Hunt has recorded his impressions of Keats’ perso- 
nal appearance in “ Lord Byron and Some of his Contempora- 
ries ” (1828) : “ He was under the middle height ; and his lower 
limbs were small in comparison with the upper, but neat and 
well turned. His shoulders were very broad for his size ; he 
had a face in which energy and sensibility were remarkably 
mixed up ; an eager power, checked and made patient by ill- 
health. Every feature waa at once strongly cut, and deli- 
cately alive. If there was any faulty expression, it was in 
the mouth, which was not without something of a character of 
pugnacity. His face was rather long than otherwise ; the 
upper lip projected a little over the under ; the chin was 
bold, tbe cheeks sunken ; the eyes mellow and flowing ; large, 
dark,, and sensitive. At the recital of a noble action, or a 
beautiful thought^ they would suffuse with tears, and his 
mouth trembled.* In this^ there was ill-health as well as ima- 

^nation,, for he ha^ gr^^ morai courage His hair, of a 

bmwh in natural ringlets. The 
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head was a puzzle for the phrenologists, being remarkably 
small in the skull : a singularity which he had in common 
with Byron and Shelley, whose hats I could not get on ” 
(pp. 246-47). 

When Keats left England Hunt addressed to him a 
message of farewell which was published in the Indicator 
(20fch September, 1820) : “Thou hast ‘a mighty soul in a little 
body ; * and the kind cares of the former for all about thee 
shall no longer subject the latter to the chance of impressions 
which it scorns ; and the soft skies of Italy shall breathe balm 
upon it ; and thou shalt return with thy friend the nightin- 
gale, and make all thy other friends as happy with thy voice 
as they are sorrowful to miss it. The little cage thou didst 
sometime share with us, looks as deficient without thee, as 
thy present one may do without us ; — but — farewell for a 
while : thy heart is in our fields ; and thou wilt soon be back 
rejoin to it.” (Buxton Eorman, Oollected Works, Yol. IV ; also 
Blunden, Leigh Hunt’s *' Examiner ” examined, 1928, p. 168.) 

After the departure for Itlay Hunt did not cease to take 
interest in Keats. In a letter to Joseph Severn early in 1821 
Hunt wrote, “ Tell him — tell that great poet and noble-hearted 
man — that we shall all bear his memory in the most-precious 
part of our hearts, and that the world shall bow their heads to 

it, as our loves do Tell him he is only before us on the 

road, as he is in everything else ; or, whether you tell him the 
latter or no, tell him the former, and that we are coming after 
him. The tears are again in my eyes, and I must not affoM 
to shed them.” (The Correspondence of Leigh Hunt,; Edited 
by Thornton Hunt, 1862,, Vol. ly, p, 108.) It was Leigh Hunt 
who made Shelley take an interest in Keats. Shelley in a 
letter from Pisa in November, 1820, to Marianne Hunt 
wrote, “ Where is Keats now ? I am anxiously expecting 
him in Italy, wjien I shall take care to bestow every ., possible 
attention on him. I insider his a most valuable life, and I am 
deeply interested in his safety. .J intend to be the physician. 
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both of his body and of his soul^^ to keep the one warm,- 
and to teach the other Greek and Spanish. I am aware^ in- 
deed, in part, that I am nourishing a rival who will far surpass 
me ; and this is an additional motive and will be an added 
pleasure.” (/hid, p. 169.) 

But Hunt was not always particular if he wronged his 
friend for in a letter to Shelley (1st March, 1821) he spoke of 
Keats as “ fearfully sensitive.” (Jbid, p. 163.) His own admission 
is, “I could not love him as deeply as I did Shelley, That 
was impossible. But my affection was only second to the one 
which I entertained for that heart of hearts. Iveats, like 
Shelley himself, enjoyed the usual privilege of greatness with 
all whom he knew, rendering it delightful to be obliged by 
him, and an equal, but not greater, delight to oblige. It was 
a pleasure to his friends to have him in their houses, and he 
did not grudge it.” (Autobiography of Leigh Hunt, p. 331, 
1928 Edition, originally published in 1850.) During the for- 
mative period of the poetical career of Keats Leigh Hunt was 
of assistance to him and it would not be unreasonable 
to think that he stimulated to some extent the genius of Keats 
in the production of poetry. 

IV 

Three persons who should he placed in one group 
were extremely friendly to Keats. These were John Taylor 
(1781-1864), James Augustus Hessey (1785-1870), and 
Eichard Woodhouse (1788 or 1789-1834). John Taylor was 
a partner of the firm of the publishers, Taylor and Hessey. 
He was of Scottish descent and son of James Taylor, a 
publisher at Retford. He was the originator of the 
theory that Sir Philip Francis wrote the letter of Juniu 
in his book “Junius Identified.” He and Ms partner 
tEe»y lived at Fleet Street till the latter* married and 
to their pesideace Lamb, Haslltt, Keats, Reynolds and 
o*hh» iTfre visitors, la 1821 l^ylor became editor of the 
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London Magazine with Hood as sub-editor. In 1825 Taylor 
and Hessey dissolved their partnership and two years later 
Taylor became publisher to the University of London. Taylor 
spent bis last days at Kensington and lies buried at Clamston 
near Retford. Both Taylor and Hessey were very good 
friends to Keats, They advanced him money and had high 
admiration for his poetic powers. The relationship that exist- 
ed between Keats and his publishers was above the ordinary 
cordiality that often exists between an author and his pub- 
lishers and can be said to have been very intimate. 

Taylor was really inter^ted in Keats as will be evident 
from some of his letters. In a letter dated 15th May, 1818 
Taylor wrote, “ I have been calling this Morning on Mr. 

Gifford, and am happy in having secured an Acquaint- 

ance which I should never have suffered to decline had I 
been wise. He seems satisfied with the Identity of Junius-— 
but what I principally wanted to see him for was to speak a 
Word or two in Favour of Keats. I had heard that he is 
writing an Article on Leigh Hunt, Shelley and Keats, I wished 
him to understand that Keats was a young Man of great 

Promise, whom it would be cruel to sacrifice on the sole 

account of his Connexion with Hunt, a Connexion which would 
doubtless soon be Dissolved by the Differences of their Charac- 
ters. He heard and assented to all I said, but I fear it is too 
late to be of much Service, for he pointed to an Article in 
which they are noticed, then lying on his Table, and I fear it 
will not experience any alteration from my Appeal.” {London 
Mercury, p. 258, 1925.) Two years later Taylor wrote^ “Next 
week Keats’s new Volume of Poems will be published, and if it 
does not sell well I think nothing will ever sell again, I am 
sure of this, that for poetic Genius there is not his equal 
living, and I would compare him against anyone with either 
Milton or Shakespeare for his Beauties ” {Ibid, p. 269)’, 
In a letter, dated August 10, 1820, to his brother, Taylor 
referred to the bad financial pp#ion of Keats as his brother 
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George had borrowed ail his money and of his own desire 
to advance him so mneh as will carry him to Rome and back 
again. Through Taylor’s efforts a certain amount of money 
was clubbed by mutual friends. 

Taylor wrote the introductions to John Clare’s Poems 
descriptive of Rural Life and Scenery” (1820) and “ The 
Village Minstrel and other Poems ” (1821) and these were 
published by his own company. In many of Taylor’s letters 
to Clare written between 1820 and 1837 there are references to 
Keats, Reynolds, Woodhouse, Hessey, Lamb, and others {London 
Mercury, 1921). His faith in Keats was very great and in 
the letters to Clare he affirmed it again and again (ibid, pp. 
141, 142, 146). On the 26th March, 1821, Taylor wrote to 
Glare, ‘‘ The life of poor Keats is ended at last : he died at 
the age of 25.— He used to say he should effect nothing upon 
which he would rest his fame till he was 30, and all our hopes 
are over at 25. But he has left enough though he did not 
think so and if his Biographer cannot do him Justice the ad- 
vocate is in Fault, and not the cause’’ (p. 146). In Clare’s 
‘‘The Village Minstrel and other Poems” there is a poem to 
the memory of Keats and it was written obviously on the 
request of Taylor : 

" The world, its hopes, and fears, have pass’d away; 

No more its triiiBg'tlioLi'shalt feel or see ; - 
Tty topes are ripening in 'a brighter day» ■ 

Wtile these left buds tty monument stall be* 

When Eancour's aims have passed in nought away, 

Enlarging specks discern'd In more than thee, 

And beauties' minishing which few display, ^ — 

When these are past, 'true child of Poesy, 

Thou shalt survive — Ah, while a being dwells, 

With soul, in Nature's joys, to warm like thine, 

With eye to view her fascinating spells, 

And dream entranced o'er each form divine, 
worth* Enthusiast,, shall be cherish'd h6re>~ 

• ' ; Thy name with him shEill linger, and be dear,” (Vol. II, p. 207.) 
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Clare has left an interesting pen-picture of Taylor from which 
it can be gathered that he was “ a man of very pleasant 
address,” " a very pleasant talker,” ‘‘ a clever fellow and a 
man of Genius.” (Blunden, Sketches in the Life of John 
Clare by Himself, pp. 117-19.) After 1825 Taylor did not see 
much of his old friends and in some of his letters between 
1826 and 1830 there is a sad note. The London Magazine 
group had become dismembered and Taylor had also given up 
publishing. (See Bluden, New Sidelights on Keats, Lamb 
and others from Letters to J. Clare, London Mercury, June, 
1921 ; Also Blunden, Shelley and Keats as they struck their 
Contemporaries, 1926.) 

Taylor was a man of character and learning. No wonder 
that to him Keats confided at times his best thoughts. In 
February, 1818, Keats wrote, “ I think Poetry should surprise 
by a fine excess and not by Singularity — it should strike the 
Reader as a wording of his own highest thoughts, and appear 
almost a Remembrance. Its touches of Beauty should never 
be half way thereby making the reader breathless instead of 
content : the rise, the progress, the setting of imagery should 
like the sun come natural to him — shine over him and set 
soberly although in magnificence leaving him in the Luxury of 
twilight.” (Letters of Keats, M. B. Forman, Vol. I, p. 116.) 
In another letter Keats expressed his desire of finding enjoy- 
ment through “ continual drinking of knowledge.” (Ibid, 
p. 146.) In a subsequent letter Keats spoke of rather reading 
Chaucer than Ariosto. (Ibid, Vol. II, p. 481.) Keats was 
singularly fortunate in securing the good services of publishers 
like these who not only appreciated his merit but also stood by 
him in financial straits. 

James Augustus Hessey played the second fiddle to 
Taylor. Before he became a partner of Taylor he 'was with a 
firm called Lackington & Co, of Finsbury Square, London^ 
which Taylor had also served for some years. Probably because 
Taylor was the senior and naturally more important of the 
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two, Hessej preferred to remain in the background. Yet that 
he was a man of discernment can be judged from Keats’ letter 
to him, “ The Genius of Poetry must work out its own salva- 
tion in a man : It cannot be matured by law and precept, but 
by a sensation and watchfulness in itself. That which is 
creative must create itself .” (Letters of Keats, M. B. Forman, 
Vol. I, p. 2-13.) Hessey had profound regard for Keats. 
In a letter to a Mend he wrote about the 18-20 volume of 
Poems, “ For my part, I think no single volume of Poems 
ever gave me more real delight on the whole than I have 
received from this.” (London Metcunjf Vol. IV, 1921, p, 
143.) On another occasion he wrote, “ Hyperion is full of the 
most sublime poetical Images, and the small Poems delight 
me very much.” (Ibid.) After their partnership w'as dissolved 
Hessey was for some time a Book and Print auctioneer and 
later on became a school master in Hampstead. To this school 
came the nephews of his former partner Taylor. 

Taylor’s account of Hessey is quite interesting. James 
Augustus Hessey is thin, dresses principally in black, his face 
is round and good-humoured when he does not frown — when 
he does, it has the contrary expression. He is about 22, but 
retains a boyish appearance about the head. His application 
is good — his Conversation and manners, lively. He has a 
readiness of droll quotation, and humorous allusion — is some- 
what witty but had rather be considered a man of strong 
sense. His enunciation is not very distinct, but rapid, and 
when he wishes to utter his opinion in a serious manner, he 
hesitates or stutters a little, as if in doubt what words to select 
next. He can speak with propriety on all subjects because 
his good sense teaches him how far he is qualified to speak. 
He is a great favourite wherever he goes, particularly with 
young LsMiies, who like him for his cheerfulness, and because 
he sings a little, plays a little, and dances as well....... In a 

pprd he has wit and accomplishment sufficient to please 
and Sense enough to make them the subordinate 
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parts of his oharaeter.” (London Mercury, Vol. XII, 1926, 
pp. 164-65.) 

Richard Woodhouse belonged to an old Hertfordshire 
family. His father lived at Bath. He was educated at Eton 
and knew French, Spanish and Italian, Though interested in 
literature Woodhouse did not publish anything. He was a 
solicitor and a sort of literary adviser to Taylor and Hessey. 
Woodhouse wrote a friendly letter to Keats after the Black- 
wood and Quarterly’s attack. (Amy Lowell, John Keats, Vol. 
II, pp, 97 ff.) Previous to this he had written a sonnet to 
Apollo which was inspired by Keats’ Poems of 1817. (Amy 
Lowell, Vol. I, p. 281). In the course of his reply to Wood- 
house Keats wrote, “ A Poet is the most unpoetical of any 
thing in existence ; because he has no Identity — he is con- 
tinually in for and filling some other Body — The Sun, the Moon, 
the Sea and Men and Women who are creatures of impulse are 
poetical and have about them an unchangeable attribute — the 
poet has none ; no identity — he is certainly the most unpoetical 
of ail God’s Creatures.” (M. B. Forman, Vol, I, p. 246.) In 
the same letter Keats wrote, “lam ambitious of doing the 
world some good : if I should be spared that may be the work 
of maturer years — ^in the interval I will assay to reach as high 
a summit in Poetry as the nerve bestowed upon me will 
suffer.” (Ibid, p. 246.) In a tetter to his cousin Woodhouse 
remarked about Keats, “■ Such a genius, I verily believe, has 
not appeared since Shakespeare and Milton,” (Amy Lowell, 
Vol. II, p. 187 ; also Times Literary Supplement, April 16, 
1914). 

But Keats knew his -limitations better than his friends. 
In September, 1819, he sent the “ Ode to Autumn” and some 
lines from Hyperion ” to Woodhouse in the course of a 
letter from Winchester in which he truly expressed opinions 
aljout his own poems. “ The Pot of Basil ” Keats thought as 
“ toovsmokable.” (M. B. Forman, Vol. II, p. .425.) His 
own criticism of it was, “ Isabella is what I should call were 
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l a reviewer ‘ A weak-sided Poem ’ with an amusing sober 
sadness about it.” (Ibid, p. i26.) Yet Woodhouse hoped, 
" His faults will wear away— his fire will be chastened— and 
then eyes will do homage to his brilliancy. But genius is way- 
ward, trembling, easily daunted. And shall we not excuse the 
errors, the luxuriancy of youth ? He had the faith that 
Keats during his life would ” rank on a level with the best 
of the last or present generation : and after his death will 
take his place at their head.”- (Colvin, Keats, 1917, p. 368.) 
Before Keats left England Woodhouse wrote to him, “ God 
bless you !— Take care of yourself,— if it be only for your 
friends sake. Above ail, keep your mind at ease. There are 
many who take more than a brotherlv Interest in your 
welfare.” (Amy Lowell, Vol. 11, p. 461) With Haslam he 
accompanied Keats as far as Gravesend on his way to Italy 

one of the last friendly acts that he could do. 


His special claim to remembrance is due to the fact that 
he was a sort of editor of Keats’ works in as much as he 
collected and copied all kinds of writings by Keats which 
otherwise would have been lost. Woodhouse was an excellent 
classic, had a turn for poetry and possessed a great deal of 
humanity, (London Mercury, 1925, p, 105, for Taylor’s 
impressions of Woodhouse.) About 1830 he was attacked 
with consumption and went abroad for the improvement of 
his health. He did not recover. His friends now and then 
vwited him and before he died in September, 1834, he left all 
his MS. papers containing unpublished poems of Keats and 


various other matter relating to him with Taylor who wrote 


. ,i . _ wi - w. **.4* wiiu wrote 

m this eonneotion to a Mead, “ I don’t know when it would 

be piMible for me to do anything with them. I slioald like 
to pmt a eomplete Edition of Keats's Poems, with several of 
hiB bat the world cares nothing for him— I tear that 

even 2S0 ™,ies would not sell.- Mm Mercurn, June, 

ptpbably thinking here as a publisher and reokoning the 
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uccess of such an enterprise. Yet we cannot blame Mm too 
much if we consider that Eeats had not even then begun to be 
very much appreciated in England. 


•V ■ 

In 1817 Keats first came to know Charles Wentworth 
Dilke (1789-1864() and Charles Armitage Brown (1786-1842) 
when the Keats brothers were living in Well Walk, Hamp- 
stead. Dilke and Brown were friends of Hunt and had been 
school-fellows. Brown had been in business, while Dilke 
was in the Civil Service. They shared a house or rather a 
Joint block of two houses called Wentworth Place. In 
December, 1818, Keats came to live at this place with Brown 
after the death of Tom Keats. His life at, Wentworth Place 
was eventful. It was at this place that he came to know 
Fanny Brawne. On occasions he was away from town either 
to see friends of Dilke in Hampshire or to the Isle of Wight 
to see James Bice. At the latter place Brown Joined him. 
Some of his best poems were written during his stay at 
Brown’s residence. In Brown’s lodging Keats began 
“ Hyperion ” which was published as a fragment. It is pro- 
bably through the efforts of Brown that the Nightingale Ode 
was preserved. Lord Houghton says, " Mr. Brown saw him 
thrusting them away, as waste paper, behind some books^ and 
had considerable difficulty in putting together and arranging 
the stanzas of the Ode. Other poems as literally ‘ fugitive 
were rescued in much the same way — for he permitted Mr, 
Brown to copy whatever he could pick up, and sometimes 
assisted him.” (Life and Letters of Keats, p. 175.) Cowden, 
Clarke rightly observes, “ Keats never had a more zealous^ a 
finer, or more practical friend and adviser than Armitage 
Brown.” (Becollections of Writers, p. 146.) 

• 4 
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Brown in spite of his having been a business man took 
considerable interest in letters. He had some share in the 

tragedy » Otho the Great on which Keats was engaged at 

.Winchester and Shanklin in 1819. In 1814 Brown had pub 
hshed a com ic opera “ Karensky.” It was performed in the' 
Theatre Royal, Drury Lane, London, in June, 1814. In the 
preface Brown wrote. “ This Opera was written nearly five 
pars ago. The plot was founded on an event which occurred 
in Russia, during my residence there.'’ In 1829 Brown went 
to Italy and there he helped Edward Trelawnv with “The 
Advptures of a Younger Son.” Erom Italy Bmwn came to 
England to migrate soon to New Zealand with his family 
But before he left England he handed over all the materials 
about Keats m his possession to Moncton Milnes. In 1842 
he died at New Plymouth, New Zealand. In 1878 John 
eorge Cooke, friend of Trelawny, wrote to Walter Severn 

TarLaJ^Tw buried outside the churchyard at 

Taranaki (New Plymouth). His son and myself were his 
mourners, and there, under the beautiful shadow of our 
g orious mountain Taranaki, after life’s fitful fever, let us 

^pe he sleeps well.” (Life and Letters of Joseph Severnl 
Wilham Sharp, 1892, p. 265.) 

Keats ^ ill be evident from a letter he mote to Paimy Brawne 

permfeion to 

her. As his love for you formed so great a part of him we 

may he doing him an injustice in being silent on ifc indeed 
something must be said especially as Hunt has said sZl 
thing.’* (I^he Keats Letters. Papers, and other Relfcs Td' 
G. C. Williamson.) Hunt’s indiscretion referred fn •’ 
letter hrf its origin in a talk mth Keats that he recorde“d in 
Ua B^on and some of hia Contemporaries ” (n om 
which he hinted at Keats’ suspicion that lann n 

with Brown Rnt Zu * Brawne was 

,^^th Brown But whatever might have been Keats’ 
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fault in this matter Brown himself has said, "He possessed 
the noble virtues of friendship and generosity to excess ; and 
they, in this world, may chance to spoil a man of independent 
feeling, till he is destitute.” Hunt was not within his rights 
in betraying a secret confided to him in a moment of mental 
agony. The scheme of Brown did not materialise on account 
of circumstances over which probably ha had no control. But 
he did a very Judicious thing in entrusting Moncton Milnes 
with the literary remains of Keats. (See Lord Houghton’s 
Aldine Edition of Keats’ Poems, 1876, for Brown’s notes on 
some works of Keats). The other version of Hyperion which 
Brown entrusted to Milnes was published by him in the 
Miscellanies of the Philobiblion Society, (London, 1856-57, 
Vol. III.) In a note Milnes says, “Is it the original sketch 
out of which the earlier part of the printed poem was com- 
posed, or is it the commencement of a reconstruction of the 
whole ? I have no external evidence to decide this question ; 
but it seems to me that, in either ease, this fragment well 
deserves preservation.” 

Daring the last days of Keats as during the earlier days 
of his illness Brown was constantly with him. “ Mr. Brown 
is just the man to be happy with,” wrote a friend of Severn. 
(Life and Letters of Severn, p. 142.) Keats’ last letter from 
Italy was to Brown. About him Severn wrote in a letter, 

“ He is not only a man of genius but of most beautiful taste.” 
{Ihid, p. 139.) Brown was a writer of tales and also of miscella- 
neous descriptive and critical papers. He once intended to 
write the reminiscences of men of letters and artists he knew. 
Sometimes he devoted himself to serious literary work. In 
1838 was published Brown’s “ Shakespeare’s Autobiographical 
Poems -a study of his Sonnets. In a dedication to "W’ , S , 
Landor the author said : “ To you I first communicated at 

piorenee my explanation of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. The 
interest you felt, and your desire that I should publish the 
discovery, have induced me, though after a ^pse of ten years, 
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to enter on the serious,_ and, perhaps unpardonable task, of 
solving a literary difficulty.” In an advertisement at the end 
of this volume there was an announcement to the effect that 
Brown was preparing for the press an edition of Shakespeare’s 
Poems. But what became of this is unknown. People have 
forgotten his explanation of the Sonnets of Shakespeare or his 
serio-comic opera. But his friendship for Keats is still 
remembered, William Sharp writes : “ The only rival of 

Severn in the minds of those who revere the genius of Keats, 

is Charles Armitage Brown The prevalent impression 

seems to be that Brown was merely a man of independent 
means and literary tastes ; hut he was, in truth, and of neces- 
sity, much more a professional man of letters than were most 
of the minor members of the Keats circle, certainly not less, 
for instance, than was John Hamilton .Eeynolds, though 
Reynolds had a finer native talent and a more distinctive 

expression... ..he was at once a shrewd man of the world 

and an impulsive enthusiast, loyal and unselfish in his affec- 
tions, bitter and often unreasonable in his dislikes, at all times 
ready to resent an affront, real or imaginary, or to smoke the 
pipe of peace whether as forgiver or as the forgiven.” (Life 
and Letters of Joseph Severn, Preface, pp. vii-viii.) 

Charles Wentworth Dilke was in the Navy Pay office. 
He edited a continuation of Dodsiey’s “ Old Plays ” about 
1815, wrote till 1830 in various monthly and quarterly 
journals. Por some years he edited “ the Athenmum.” His 
earliest friends were J. H. Reynolds, Thomas Hood, Keats 
and Charles Brown. In 1816 he came to know Keats, In 
Jnne 1818, Keats and Brown went on a tour in north England 
and Scotland. Keats was at that time in far from good 
health. On receiving the news of a worse turn in his 
brother’s illness Keats returned to London all on a sudden 
and Mrs. Dilke made a note of this incident. “John Keats 
arrived here last night, as brown and as shabby m you 
can imagine ; scarcely any- shoes left, his Jacket all torn at 
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the back, a fur cap, a great plaid, and his knapsack. I cannot 
tell what he looked like.” (The Papers of a Critic, in two 
volumes, 1875, by 0. W. Dilke with a biographical sketch 
by his grandson Sir C. W. Dilke, Kt., M.P., p. 5.) In the 
month of September of that year Keats wrote a letter to 
Dilke shortly after an attack upon him by the Blackwoods" 
Magazine. In January 1819, when Keats and Brown went 
for another trip Mrs. Dilke introduced him to her father- 
in-law : “ You will find him a very odd young man, but 

good-tempered, and good-hearted, and very clever indeed.” 
(Ibid, p. 6.) Both from Shanklin and Winchester Keats was 
in correspondence with Dilke. In 1820 Mrs. Dilke wrote 
to her father-in-law : “ I am anxious to learn what success 
Keats’ new poems have. I do not promise myself a great 
victory. If the public cry him up as a great poet, I 
will henceforth be their humble servant ; if not, the devil take 
the public.” {Ibid, p. H.) Keats in the same year wrote a 
letter to Dilke intimating his desire of taking up surgeon’s 
work in a ship. 

Dilke also helped Lord Houghton in his Life of Keats. 
In 1859 Joseph Severn came to England to raise the question 
of a new monument to Keats at Rome and had a long corres- 
pondence with Dilke, who wrote to Moncton Milnes ; If 
you are of opinion that a monument should be erected to 
Keats whether in Rome or in London, I shall be most happy 
to subscribe, but to destroy the existing monument, and erect 
another on its site, seems to me very like falsifying history. 
If, as Mr. Severn says, this unseemly stone was erected when 
Keats’s memory was cherished by few, and his genius known 
to fewer ; and if Keats was so embittered by discouragement 
that he desired those words to mark his grave, then the un- 
seemly stone tells the story of his life. If the fame of Keats 
be now world- wide the anomaly is another fact, and I for one 
am willing to join in recording it on another monument. As 
to the proposed inscription, it is. .certainly not to my taste ; but 
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if you approve I will waive my objections, and will hope you 
are right,” {Ihid, p. 12.) This project was never carried out. 
(For some letters of Keats to Dilke and for a letter from 
Severn to Dilke respecting a monument to Keats, see The 
Keats Letters, Papers, and other Relics, Ed. Williamson ; for 
the Dilke bequests in the Hampstead Public Library, see W. 
E. Doubleday — Hand-book on the Dilke Bequest, 1911.) 
Regarding Dilke Keats once wrote to his brother George : 
“Dilke will never come at a truth as long as he lives; 
because he is always trying at it. He is a Godwin-Methodist.” 
(Letters M.B. Eorman, Vol. II, p. 466.) 

These were some of the more intimate friends that Keats 
had. It should not, however, be supposed that they were his 
only friends. There were others with whom at one time or 
another he had been friendly. Among these was George 
Felton Mathew whom Mr. Middleton Murry calls “ an elegant, 
Pure and Aerial mind.” (Studies in Keats.) Keats met him 
at the house of a family of well-to-do tradespeople named the 
Mathews through his brother George. Mathew addressed a 
poem to Keats which was published in the “ European 
Magazine ” in October, 1816. In May 1817, he reviewed 
Keats’ poems in the same periodical : “ Religion and the love 
of virtue are not inconsistent with the character of a poet ; 
they should shine like the moon upon his thoughts, direct the 
course of his enquiries, and illuminate his reflections upon 
mankind. We consider that the specimens here presented 
to our readers, will establish our opinion of Mr. Keats’s poeti- 
cal imagination; but mere luxuries of imagination, more 
especially in the possession of the proud egoist of diseased 
feelings and perverted principles, may become the ruin of a 
people — ^inculcate the falsest and most dangerous ideas of the 
condition of humanity and refine us into the degeneracy of 
butterflies that perish in the deceitful glories of a destructive 
tepee. These oteervations might be considered impertinent, 
were.tbe^ applied to one who had discovered any incapacity 
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for loftier flights»to one who conld not appreciate the energies 
of Milton or of Shakespeare— to one who could not soar to fte 
eights of poesy —and ultimately hope to bind his brows with 
the glorious sunbeams of immortality.”. Murray regards this 
review as “ pretentious turgidity.”. Eelton Maihe^ dropped 
a,vay when Cowden Clarke came to London and introdS 
Keats to Leigh Hunt and his circle. Lord Houghton spoke 
of Mathew as “ a gentleman of high literary merit.” (-Life 
Letters and Literary Remains of Keats, 1848 p * 14 \ tt ’ 
added that this friend had introduced Keats to agreeabll 
society, both of books and men. ® 

A friend worth mentioning was James Rice to whom 
Keats addressed the sonnet, “ O that a week could be an 

Tr’l p- 617.) Buxton Eorman 

thinks that this was addressed to Reynolds (Cnmr.iT 
Works ot Keata, 1900-01, Vol. II, p 199 / . 

R-'f ?“““* Motor*. About Eiee, Eeyuold7apd 
Richards Keats on one occasion wrote to his sister-in-law 
Georgiana, “Rice Is the wisest, Reynolds the playfullesr 
Richards the out-o’-the-wayest. The first makes ir’ 

Wh second makes you laugh and 

not think, the third puzzles your head. I admire the firs* t 

enjoy the second, I stare at the third.” Another friLd 
whoHi Ksats caiEB to know througli 'Rsyiioldc? waa u " • ■ ■ ■ •' ^ ■ 

Bailei. Keats staged with hilat o/loH Ld ^e'dTtr 
ford-on-Avou in hia company. BaUey became a elerevmaT 
He also wrote an appreoiation of Wordsworth. Keats reird d 
him as “one of the noblest men alive.” Yet Amy Lowell 
calls him a pedant and a prig. (Keats, Vol I p olqy 
There is something wrong in Amy LoweU’s judgmeit of the 
friends of Keats. Professor Garrod has justly criticised her 
“prolixity of imagination” in his lectures delivered from th 
Chair of Poetry at Oxford in 1926. (Keats, Clarendon Press^ 

1926.) She has made too much out of too little and she fa 
unduly severe upon almost all friends of Keats excepting 
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Woodhouse. It should be said in drawing this study to a 
close that Keats was singularly fortunate in drawing round 
him a number of sincere friends and it is to their credit as 
well as to that of the man himself that most of them remained 
true to his memory even long after he was dead. 



JAYADEVA THE POET AND MYSTIC ^ 

BY 

Makhanlal Mukherji, M.A. 

Contemporary opinion seems to be in favour of the 
view that the Gitagovinda as a work of art has a significance 
not very consistent with what is clearly its religious appeal 
Apparently viewed the work, though recognised as a master- 
piece of Sanskrit literature, jars on modern taste by its 
vehement eroticism,— however much one would transmute 
it into the love divine. But as a matter of fact, if we are 
not forgetful of our traditions, the work which ravished the 
heart of Sri Gaurangadeva, the purest of mortals, -the work 
which has poured and is still pouring the balm of Gilead on 
the lacerated hearts of thousands of pious souls cannot he 
simply brushed aside by such an exoteric standard. Indeed 
like the famous Song of Songs of Solomon, which, as re- 
constructed in the form of a drama by Monsieur Henan, is 
almost unsurpassed in the whole range of mystical literature 
in the West, the Qltagovinda has a unique standard of its own 
as being the raaturest product of one who combined in his 
wonderful genius the truest poet and the supreme mystic. 
It will be our endeavour in this paper to deal with the 
Gltagovinda not only as a work of art, but as a representative 
work of mysticism, and to point out in this connection the 
relation between art and religion. We shall also try to bring 

^ A parfc of Ills papr apparel la a iuoJified fown la the FresUmGy • ColMe 
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out a justification of the fact so apparent in all mystical 
writings, viz., the vehemence of sensuous appeal, and lastly 
we shall point out the differences from such standard Vaisnava 
literature as the Bhagavata and the Harivamsa, which 
Jayadeva has introduced in order to emphasize the mystical 
note. 

Now to do at least a partial Justice to the claims of the 
Gitagovinda as a work of art, we must dive down into the 
first principles to consider for ourselves wiiat it is that we 
mean by art and, incidentally, a work of art. In this we 
shall try the path indicated by one of the greatest of modern 
philosophers, Bendetto Croce, in his remarkable w’ork, “ The 
History of Aesthetics.” 

After distinguishing between intuitive and logical 
knowledge, Croce characterises the former as being that 
which is obtained through imagination, of individual 
things (and not of their relations) and finally as being produc- 
tive of images. So that the distinction between reality and 
non-reality is extraneo us, secondary to the true nature of 
intuition, where all is real, nothing is real. Again, intuitive 
knowledge is expressive knowledge. To intuit is to express; 
and nothing else (nothing more but nothing less) than to 
express. 

The true critical attitude with regard to a work of art 
is to ask if it be expressive and w’hat it expresses, whether 
it speaks or stammers or is altogether silent and not to ask 
if it obey the law of an epic or a tragedy, of historical painting 
or landscape. For in aesthetic analysis it is impossible to 
separate subjective from objective, lyric from epic, the image 
of feeling from that of things. 

The true artist, in fact, finds himself big with his theme, 
he knows not how ; he feels the moment of birth drawing near, 
but he cannot will it or not will it. Thus, while making a 
verbal pretence of agreeing or yielding a feigned obedience, 
artists have, however, really always disregarded the so-called 
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laws of artistic and literary kinds. Every true work of art 
has violated some established kind and upset the ideas 
of the critics, who have thus been obliged to broaden kinds, 
until finally even the broadened kind has proved too narrow 
owing to the appearance of new works of art. Every true 
work of art is a standard by itself. 

Art, then, is independent both of science and of the useful 
or the moral. There should be no fear lest frivolous or cold 
art should thus be justified, since what is truly frivolous or 
cold is so because it has not been raised to expression, or 
in other words, frivolity and frigidity come always from 
the form of the aesthetic treatment, from failure to grasp a 
content, not from the material qualities of the content itself. ■ 

But this attitude should not be misunderstood. It is not 
scientifically incorrect to talk of tragedies, comedies, dramas, 
romances, pictures of everyday life, battle-pieces, landscapes, 
sea-scapes, poems, versicles, lyrics and the like, and to draw 
attention to certain groups of works in general and approxi- 
mately to which, for one reason or another, it is desired to 
draw attention. But here from aesthetes that we were, we 
have changed into logicians; from contemplators of expres- 
sion into reasoners. 

Lastly, it follows as a corollary to what we have said 
above that all translations are impossible in so far as they 
pretend to effect the remoulding of one expression into 
another. And one great characteristic of a true work of art 
is the fact of its being un-translatable. 

Now religion or dharma as we better understand it, 
dharma — the substance, the self -ness of things and of men, — 
is the inherent or intuitive expression of practical aspirations 
and ideals. It is not something that is forced upon us from 
the outside, neither a sort of acquired habit ; but it is some- 
thing that is immanent in our constitution as human beings ; 
we cannot have it or not have it, according to our sweet will. 
Every man as such is more or less religious-minded. It is 
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this reiigious-mindedness that guides us in our conduct and 
circumstanoes and largely accounts for the difference in 
conduct in men even under the same circumstances. One 
man in affluent circumstances gives array everything for the 
mitigation of human suffering; another, under as much 
affluence becomes the more stingy to get his bank-amounts 
doubled and trebled. This religious sense is never extinct ; 
and it must not be confused with the so-called morality. 
But if we take morality to be fundamentally the expression 
of humanity as a whole through the individual, it merges into 
dharma as we have conceived it. Every true poet and artist 
possesses either consciously or unconsciously this religious 
sense in a high degree. The birth-pangs of creation that 
they feel cannot but arouse in them the highest religious 
feeling like the pain of child-birth of the mother. 

Especially so was the case with the poets and artists of 
India, and medieval Europe. As sister Nivedita in her 
searchingly synthetic essay very beautifully puts it : “ There 
was a mood when we held in our hands an old book, an old 
picture, an old jewel, or even things as a padlock, a piece of 
brass-work, or a fragment of embroidery. It was a mood 
of leisure and simplicity, to which the work in hand at the 
moment was the whole aim of life. The craftsman was 
concentrated upon his labour, Tbe whole of Dharma lay in 
the beauty he was bringing forth. His craft was for the 
moment or for that moment in the existence of humanity 
that we call a man's life — his religion.” It is of this religion 
as a feeling and not merely avS knowledge that we shall speak. 

This religiousness is purely individualistic. And if it 
starts from the Divine nature, rather than from man and his 
surroundings, if it does not develop in an ethical reference, it 
transcends into mysticism, where the dominant note, as St. 
Augustine sounds it, is — ** I believe, therefore do I speak. 
Say unto my soul, I am thy salvation. Speak it out that I 
may hear thee. Behold, the ears of my heart are before thee, 
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0 Lord, open them and say unto my soul, I am thy Salvation. 
O Lord, to whom being and living are not several things, 
because both to be and to live in the highest degree is of thy 
very essence. Whatsoever I speak, or write, or read, or 
number, let all serve thee, O God, Thou Light of my soul. 
Thou Bread of the eternal mouth of my soul, and Thou 
Firmest Knot, marrying my soul and the bosom of my thoughts 
together.” Mysticism thus maintains the possibility of direct 
intercourse with this Being of Beings — intercourse by a species 
of ecstatic transfusion or identification, in which the individual 
becomes in very truth “ partaker of the divine nature.” God 
ceases to be an object to him and becomes an experience ; and 
what may be called the symbolism of religious feeling remains 
not simply a speculation but comes to be literally or meta- 
physically true as an endeavour after the realization of an 
ineffable union. And “ it is a marked characteristic,” as 
Evellyn TJnderhill says, “of mystical literature that the 
great contemplatives, in their effort to convey to us the nature 
of this communion with the Super^Sensuous are inevitably 

drawn to employ some form of sensuous imagery ; and 

their fearless employment of homely and physical symbols — 
often startling and even revolting to the unaccustomed taste— 
is in direct proportion to the exaltation of their spiritual life.” 
With the mystics the mind is as it were the sixth sense 

as we have it) and they alone 
can speak of hearing with the eye, seeing with the ear and so 
on, which will sound to us extremely absurd and paradoxical. 
But does not our talk of light and colour sound as absurd to 
a man born- blind ? “ Between Nature and ourselves — more, 

between ourselves and our own consciousness — hangs a veil, a 
veil dense and opaque for normal men, but then almost trans- 
parent, for the artist, the poet and the mystic.” 

To those who still have the incongruity between art and 
religion lurking in their minds the following words of a recent 
writer,^ Mr, W. G. Baffe may commend themselves : “ Every 
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human need is ended by the satisfaction of union with the object 
desired, Eeligion is the process of the attainment of the final 
satisfaction and religious teaching in every land is the story of 
the attainment of union. Consequently the symbols of art, 
which is inspired from the same supernal force, have union as 
their main subject. Ail art is the teaching of religion, and 
the very form of religion itself is created as a work of art by a 
supreme artist. Each body of teaching is made for its own 
time and place, addressed to its own people, but all taken from 
the same origin. But each in its own way stresses the act of 
union and each uses as symbols the facts of the lower world, 
and even lower modes of union, as types of the higher.” 

This general and somewhat abstract outline is drawn, as 
is apparent, with an eye to the subject in hand, viz.^ the Gi'ta- 
govinda of Jayadeva. The Gitagovinda is the only work, as far 
we know, by Jayadeva. It is a ivhole life-time’s fruition under 
the miid-dewed touch of religion ; an ardent mind has burst 
forth into songs, a mind that has always lost itself in identifica- 
tion with its lover even as Eadha is described as having been. 
Nothing tells so strongly clearly in a piece of work as its 
motive. And what, one wmders, is the motive of the Gita- 
govinda, so diligent a piece of -work ? Its motive Is to reveal 
the Joy of self-expression of the mystic, and in every rippling 
dance of the music of his songs we feel the heart-beats of the 
poet within our heart of hearts and every page of the work is 
like a petal of his heart unfolded. This song-offering has been 
his only life-long worship to his lover, the Eternal Eiute- 
player, The work has been his life of life, his religion and it 
has the supreme honour of creating or at least foreshadowing 
a religion that was to have its day some centuries later. 

It now only remains to fill in this outline. Tlie first 
Lthing, as we have stated above, would be to ask what the 
pitagovinda tries to express and that with what success, 
Hus can be done in no better way than by taking a synopsis 
|ke whole work, by going through every canto of the work. 
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in an appreciative and critical manner. But this is much 
more than what our space will permit and we shall have to 
rest content with only a rapid and helpful analysis. 

In the first place, there is the ” sloka over the 

significance of which a great deal of controversial breath has 
been expended. But obviously with the reading of the stanza 
over again after we have finished the work once, we have our 
first vague idea confirmed that it expresses and embodies 
within itself the meaning of the whole book. Krspa asks 
Radha to get for him a shelter and what more fitting shelter 
can Radha give than her own heart when their perfect union 
is effected in the twelfth canto ; it is thus that a man finds 
himself bound within the life of a householder in the love of 
his own beloved.^ The stanza has thus a twofold significance. 
It gives the meaning of the whole work in a nutshell as well 
as introduces us into the religious atmosphere of the poem. 
Then follows in three stanzas an account of the poet himself 
as also of his contemporaries and the class of readers for 
whom the work is meant. Now the line 

apparently contradictory 
tone at once reveals the mystic, who like Kavir, does not see 
with approval prescriptions of dry mortifications for spiritual 
uplift and well-being, and who, conscious of the 
divinity of all things, delights in arts as a means of 
service at the feet of his God and Beloved. Then comes 
very appropriately the first song, singing the glory of 
God, as with superhuman faculties, and not as the 

supreme soul, running closely parallel in thought with the — 

verse of the Gita. But after an intervention of one sloka we 
come to the second song which in general harps on the deeds 

^ Compare the Com. Emikapriya^ ad, 
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of tlie Krs^a-incarnation alone— and we may add, of the 
Gopaia-Kr^na as distinguished from the Vasudeva Kr§pa, 
in which the main note is that he comes not only for the 
deliverance of mankind but also to realise himself inftnitelv 
through his activities, xls Dr. S. N. Das Gupta puts it: 
“The episodes of Krsna’s life are often conceived to happen 
on a non-physical plane, where both Krsna and his partners 
are thought to play their parts of love and friendship in 
non-physical bodies. Thus, they are not regarded as particular 
events that took place at specific points of time in the life of 
a particular man, Krsna. They are interpreted as the 
eternal, timeless, spaceless play of God with His own associ- 
ates and his energies, with whom He eternally realises Himself 
in love and friendship.” 

The raystieo-philosophicai .significance that the above 
excerpt sees into the Krsna episodes has been in another way 
stated in the Gopaia-tapanI Upanisad, which may be conveni- 
ently taken notice of at this place. The Gopala-tapani is 
a curious mixture of Upanisadic thought with Tantric rituals 
and observances. Be this as it may, it adopts the TJpanifadic 
view that Gopaia Krsna is nothing but the (Supreme 

soul) and a^s his irraprflf (the manifestations of power) that 
through 3111? and ^ conceals from the Jivatman (the indivi- 
dual Soul) his true identity which consists in the realisation 
of (Thou art That). The play of Kr§pa with Itadha, 

the chief of the is the eternal play of or 

better ■fyi?: in his desire for self-realisation iplt# i?rf 3g|t 

Hiring) ; and the ever-flowing cosmos dances in the music of 
eternal — music that finds its echo in the devout heart of 
the hhahta, whose mind is the holy and whose eastatio 

tears the flow of the sacred This may be true so far 

as it goes, but it smacks too much of abstract philosophy to 
be in the spirit of a mystic with a keen and profound poetic 
temperament. As a poet-mystic Jayadeva had no contempt 
for the physical, which he has taken as the vehicle of his 
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mystic oommanioation. For his mystic vision all aspects of 
the world possessed equal authority and really the first love 
of a maiden for a youth is the intensest and purest kind of 
love that the earth has to offer. And his soul as a maiden 
felt the same yearning for Krsija, the most Divine Youth, 
which his Radha has exhibited. Again, he as a bhakta houB 
every claim to the love of Krstja, who himself is shown to 
pine for the love of Radha, that is to say, for the love of the 
hhahta, the most triumphant utterance in this connexion 
being what is placed in the mouth of Krsua — IW 
%{% I What soul in the highest 

devotional mood has not been weary of the delay of His 
approach, in a fit of divine jealousy thinking Him to be 
tarrying with others more fortunate than himself ! This 
conception very easily explains how it was possible for Krsna 
to be dallying with so many maidens at the same moment.; 
He is the *Taf5aiTll' and as 

such he remains the lover of every soul that yearns. The 
explanation will not do, for the sloka of the 


sr: I ^ iwT^ir 

II stands as a real and formidable barrier. 


Nor the philosophical explanation based on the Upanisadic 
text, igsrr i fqqtra 

II” meaning that the stands 

as a mere spectator without feeling anything the worse for 
any kind of enjoyment, for nothing can touch it, while it is 
the individual soul, the Jivatman, that reaps the fruits of 
its own enjoyments. This really takes its stand on absolute 
monism, for the being holding the 

whole universe within its bosom, whom will it enjoy or seek ? 
But the mystic conception of God is essentially dualistic, 
if not pantheistic. Bhakta is' as much necessary for 
as the latter is necessary for the former. 

It’ is very significant that Jayadeva omits from his poem 
the episode of or blowing the lute prior to the 
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scene, nor is there the suggestion of the ift^s having left 
their husbands and relations and other household duties of 
the time, drawn away by its music ; although there is always 
the mention of singing the lute as associated with Kr§na. 
The episode of th e is omitted and omitted on 

purpose. Jayadeva seems not to be a supporter of the cult 
of which was held up as the highest type of love 

in later Yaisnavisin, as evinced, for example, in many places ■ 
of Jayadeva did not concern himself with this 
episode, because Jayadeva took the whole Krsna legend in 
his own way, which wears altogether a different outlook. 
His own treatment bears this out, as will be shown presently. 
What we mean by our mystical interpretation may be clear 
if we remember the very deep-toned, familiar song of 
Eabindranath “% % 5rTf*l1^” and many others, 

for example, \ Wit 

b” But we must not forget that inspite 
of their almost similar mystical outlook there is 
a vital distinction between Eabindranath and Jayadeva as 
mystics. Eabindranath, like his favourite Kavir, escapes 
the excessive emotionalism, the tendency to an exoljjsively 
anthropomorphic devotion, which results from an unrestricted 
cult of divine personality, especially under an inoaraational 
form, while Jayadeva accepts such an inoaraational form, 
and goes frequently to emotional raptures, more particularly 
in his songs and it is this anthropomorphic devotion that 
accounts for the portrayal of the character of Krsna as we 
have it in his work. 

But we were on our way to an analytical orientation 
of the poem and we have far strayed away from our path. 
After the Wi:# WT* sloka, we have again a 

benedictory stanza which indicates that the main in this 
work is the second song more than 

tbei trst supplies us with the other incidents of Kyiga^’s life, 
which pkoe. him is the light of ^ and ^ETW • and 
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ifc prepares us for his and side and points out 

unmistakably the fact that Krsna to be depicted here, will be 
on a line with the words of the \’ 

Then begins the first Canto proper with an introductory 
stanza, which reveals the whole situation at a glance. 
BiEdha has been in the fruitless search for Krsna, who is 
sporting with other but the pangs of separation of 

Radha are because before that, she has been, she thinks, the 
sole recipient of his love (so we gather from many places 
later on), which is now turned to others, leaving her uncere- 
moniously behind. Now Radha is addressed by her maid 
in song, which describes in the most exquisitely idyllic poetry 
and with an almost colour-laden brush, the sporting scene, 
which is quite in the vein of f and 

This is familiarly known as which Jayadeva describes 

in one place as and in another as and 

is 

In this Canto as in others, it is remarkable that first there 
are one or two introductory stanzas, giving the whole outline 
of the scene, followed by songs, and then there are slokas 
again, which are a clear and rather conscious (so invariable 
the links are) repetition of the ideas of the songs. This 
phenomenon has proved a veritable enigma for critics and, 
more than anything else, has given food to the suspicion 
which has found expression in many bold and sweeping 
conjectures as to their authorship. This shows that we have 
neglected the significance of hints like 

ipWI showing at once that the songs are there 

because they may more easily be retained, or rather may be 
given a congenial place, in their memory by men of kindred 
feeling or as they are frequently called. It is this 

practical religious consideration that has made him compose 
the songs ; but to satisfy the taste of his orthodox critics, he 
had to render those thoughts in slokas also. But this should 
not imply that the songs can be taken out of the book without 
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consideration for the slokas. For, the slokas, many of 
them, are essential to the thorough understanding of the 
songs in their proper situations. The songs and the slokas 
are complementary to one another and it is wonderful how 
artistically they are interwoven. The whole first canto ought 
to prove a thing of constant study by the discerning critics. 
The latest pronouncement of Dr. Keith in this respect, vis., 
that “in inserting such songs, he ’doubtless foresaw the use 
that would be made of them both in the temples and at 
festivals,” does not sound plausible. And in the ease of 
and though not so directly of ^ts, another explanation 
of the song element may be offered and it is this that, 
as we have in the trUTlfi %q3TrS[«f;’ and both as 

(the has, however, and 

Ugr as IRSHRIW have been traditionally endowed with 

highest proficiency in dancing and music and the hoary 
antiquity of this tradition may be seen in the fact that men- 
tion is made of the dance in Bbasa’s drama, the 

Balacarita. 

There is another very significant aspect of the first 
Canto. The second song begins with deeds of Krspa which 
are enumerated in and Now scientifically 

speaking and not aesthetically — a distinction noted very clearly 
above — ^it fulfils very accurately one great epic condition, vis,, 
that the hero must be of a type and his exploits 

must be taken from some well-known source. The ‘ rasa ’ 
consideration offers another reason why the incidents are 
treated more like episodes than as dramatic action. Through- 
out, the ajfpc ^ is presented to an ecstasy and the whole 
situation of is described with all artistic details, and 
with the perfect self-possession. This is strictly forbidden 
in any Sanskrit drama and so the songs ought not to he taken 
as so many dramatic monologues. Thus the epic form is very 
well justified. 

ISfow let us pursue the thread of the narrative further. 
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The second Canto begins . with the song of Eadha. After 
the song there occurs this significant ^loka 

f TIT 
IsRfq TI^ ^ WT 

I’his Is verily the gnifTT^aTTre^, fi'’st of the ten ^tht^s 
mentioned in the Of these ten, we have ^|:crpEr%, 

srtifh WJ?*!, etc.), ^iTSctTTrflr, 

^arfsTt^STTOffR— fspi^fer JIT^TW rT^ 'gT# UlHflTSfTl), 

fTgrgrefm ,— (wgsfgT sRif- 

W^illlgrr) and qT;TTfgT¥re%, these manifest- 

ed here. We have spoken before of the 
and how mystical attitude is distinct from philosophical 
attitude. Now in the fifth Canto there is a sloka which very 
clearly points out this distinction : — 

^ ?i?r Hit eggr ^Mcr^rTf^: 

f*Tf gsffikg: i 

Now in the iflqT^rlTtT^ we have an account of the ^s (with 
which evidently the irgjsrTI^T^ is contrasted), an account 
of the i|i^s (to which ^TgfTq¥|5iSfig€t is presented as a contrast), 
and the referred to there etc.) is 

contrasted with this q^giriS?I3. Indeed Jayadeva, as here, 
fearlessly and freely associates terms of high religious 
sisniflcance with love terms. Let us notice a few more 
instances. We have <T^f 
f^TtqfTOTT^lTH cl? 

there is the comment of f(W:igT, etc. 

It may he noticed in passing, that from the artistic point of 
view, the poet shows a thorough familiarity with the canons 
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of WT’S.ar as tiie various parallels 

quoted in the commentaries tend to testify. 

Then comes another song of Radha as grc|3[f^l?f!r 
addressed to the which begins thus : JlfTSIT 

^fai As we find later on, the whole 

situation, as the poet leads us into, is like this Radha 
discovers Krsna one spring morning engaged in revels with 
the cow-herdesses since the night before, when he secretly 
departed for them leaving Radha behind. Then Eyspa 
suddenly remembers Radha (this ‘ bears quite 

a different meaning in the from the where 

these very same words occur and mean, placing Radhii on his 
breast), Er§ua sees also how Radha has angrily departed and he 
feels peniteut. Then there are mutual utterances, which 
occupy the whole day and with the fall of evening the spring- 
time is gone and then looms large the rainy season atmosphere 
and the of Radha advises her to which Radha in 

her love-lorn condition cannot do to the finish. So the Sixth 
Canto ends with the evening thickening ail around — 
grafa ftR'/ and the Seventh Canto begins 

with the moonlight diffused through the sky— % 

fiadha spends the long dreary night saying, ‘ He cometh not, 
he cometh not ’ and the Eighth Canto opens with the morning, 
‘^srer gpTflfu W irwif-’ Then 

throughout the whole day there goes on the of Kr§na, 

W’ho reaches his lady-love in the Tenth Canto after the day 
is over. Thus ; 

The Eleventh Canto opens with the song of a ierU 
of Radha in the fall of evening (ifrott Then in the 

night the lottg-wished-for union comes about. I bus the 
incidents of the whole poem occupy two consecutive days and 
nights. This detailed time-analyais is not without its benefit. 
The tisea'tmeEfc of the natural atmosphere is striking. We 
see thk spring-time beauty smiling in the morning flowers 
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and singing in the hum of bees, holding its sway over the 
whole day, being suddenly replaced with the fall of evening 
by the rainy clouds and showers. This is not a mere poetic 
device, but a common experience in Bengal, especially in 
that part of Bengal of which the poet is said to have been 
an inhabitant. This is a valuable piece of internal evidence 
confirming that he was a native of Bengal, and not of Orissa, 
as some suppose. 

On the other hand, this time-analysis discloses how 
different the whole arrangement is from the the 

etc. For the sake of evidence let us enumerate these differ- 
ences here. Thus : — 




2 . 


— One night, that is extended by 
— it is two days and nights. 



it ia though because of dense 

forests, etc.; 

tt is ^ ; 



W*RrI— li'W is or and through ^rfH^TT he is 

transformed into a never-fading blooming youth ; 

— he is naturally shown as a youth. 


The first cause of such differences has been indicated 
above, viz., Jayadeva’s mystical outlook. They also speak 
eloquently of the large and lofty; artistic sense of the poet. 
They show how rigidly he keeps to the best tradition of the 
classics. It is also very significant that he totally omits the 
element of the ¥rR[gf{ and in its stead shows us. ErSna 
as the eternal youth. In this respect his precedent is followed 
by all later poets like Oapdidasa and Vidyapati. This has 
considerably heightened the effect of the poems, the power tq 
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grip the raind wit!i the sense of an ab-soiate truth, which 
shows the amplitude and intensity of realisation as also the 
perfection of art. 

The essay is already long. But it will be abrupt to close 
it without some mention of its artistic beauty. We quote 
from Dr. Keith, “If to be untranslatable is a proof oF the 
attainment of the highest poetry, Jayadeva has certainly claim 
to that rank. The poem has all the perfection of the minia- 
ture word-pictures which are so common in Sanskrit 
poetry with the beauty which arises, as Aristotle 
asserts, from magnitude and arrangement.” Let us take 
some instances. His similes are Kalidasian in point 
of beauty and appropriateness — they are pictures in 
miniature : — 


Hff ^ vwft lUrlf^tlTt n” 


“srsi^ ^ qrfe#*! I 



^ rij . . 

WH: ^ ft; H” 


We hafe said before, “Every true work of art has violated 
some established kind,” and the whole Sanskrit literature 
affords no better example than the Gftagovinda, unique in 
conception, unique in execution, unique in itself. And what 
shall we say of his songs ? They flow out and shape them- 
selves so spontaneously and with so careless an ease, into so 
many pictures, with light and shade, colour and smell, sounds 
spd sensations, so sensuous and yet not sensual, so intense 
and yet not fatiguing, that we feel saturated with the music 

unknown sensations into 
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our ears. And with legitimate pride, born of intense self- 
consciousness, he says 

fjci. irI 

To all this we say, Amen. His poem, like the imraortal 
Song of Songs, will be an unfailing source of joy and inspira- 
tion to kindred spirits, and Jayadeva will always li.ve in 
their hearts, as he wished to lire. 



